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If endowment or faculty there be, whose characteristics seem to 
force even upon disinterested observers, not to speak of those far 
better judges, who are experimentally conscious of them, the 
suspicion of something mysterious in its origin, nature, and use, 
the “gift,” as all are agreed in calling it, of musical genius, and the 
sympathy, upon which the vast and extensive influence of that gift 
is founded, assuredly belong to the number. What power can be 
named, of those which are not confessedly supernatural, whose 
empire over the hearts, nay, whose bearing upon the destinies, of 
mankind, is so little referable to known causes, so little subject to 
fixed laws, and so utterly disproportionate to apparent resources? 
What fairy-spirit was ever pictured, more eccentric in her move¬ 
ments, or more capricious in her preferences? What enchantress 
was ever more subtle in her dealings, or more irresistible in her 
control? No wonder, then, that poets of old were fain to clothe 
Harmony with the attributes of a divinity, or to ascribe to her the 
seductions of a syren; or that philosophers should have sought 
among her known effects for a solution of the mysteries of our 
internal being. Nor does our own current language betoken a 
less enthusiastic estimate of her soul-enthralling properties, or 
betray a less deep-rooted impression of her unearthly “where¬ 
about.” “ Charming,” “ enchanting,” “ transporting,” “ capti¬ 
vating,” strains that “ inspire,” and airs that “haunt,” such are the 
epithets, and the phrases, of a deeper meaning, surely, than the 
speakers always realize, by which the sovereignty of this mistress 
of hearts is attested; in which even they, who are, in their turn, 
the objects, for whatever reason, of the homage of others, are not 
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ashamed to own themselves the slaves of her dominion, or the 
victims of her fascinations. 

We cannot but feel, that these fancies of poetry, or flights of 
casual speech, whatever incidental error, or exaggeration, they 
may involve, convey, on the whole, a truer account of the effects, 
and, we will add, indicate a juster sense of the real character, of 
music, than the more elaborate and well-considered dissertations 
of many metaphysical and aesthetical writers, who, great as has 
been the ingenuity which they have brought to bear upon the ques¬ 
tion, have been apt to treat it under what looks—to those at least 
who are rather musicians than philosophers, and rather alive to 
the effects of music than versed in its scientific principles—like 
an imperfect idea of the peculiar phenomena which this wonderful 
subject presents to those who view 7 it merely as it comes practi¬ 
cally before them. Thus, Sir William Jones (no unimaginative 
philosopher either) in his acute and elegant essay on the u Arts 
called imitative,” denies, and that with all the eagerness of one 
Ssrw diaQvhotTTwv, that the effect of music partakes, in any degree, 
of the character of pictorial imitation , because, he argues, imita¬ 
tion implies resemblance, and there is no resemblance, properly 
speaking, between a word or sound, and a visible object.* Now 
such reasoning, however incapable of being combatted upon 
grounds of which the experience of an jywmusical person would be 
cognizant, is certainly unsatisfactory to the instincts of a musical 
enthusiast. Has not the imagination some common measure of 
its own, adequate to the rapid comparison and harmonious adjust¬ 
ment of the diverse impressions of the several senses, and are not 
poets accordingly (in this case, the truest philosophers) so keenly 
conscious of the essential oneness of the image formed upon the 
“ mind’s eye,” whether through seeing or hearing, as to be negli¬ 
gent, almost to disdain, of diversities in the media through which the 
impression is conveyed ? Do not lovers of music speak with a very 
definite meaning, though, it may be, with but imperfect power of 
explaining or analyzing it, of the u vivid,” the u brilliant” ideas of 
which certain combinations of sound (we speak especially of in¬ 
strumental music) are the vehicle? Persons there are quite above 
the suspicion of affectation, who tell us that no landscape of 
Claude is to them so riant and refreshing, so exact and powerful 
in its representation of sunny banks, and azure skies, and glassy 
streams, and happy villagers, as the earlier movements of Beet¬ 
hoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony.” 

This instance will serve as an illustration of the way, in which, 
with more of argumentative precision than truth to nature, inge- 

* Sir William Jones, indeed, hardly seems to recognize any music, but that which is 
intended to give expression to poetry . 

u2 
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nious theorists have dealt with a topic, impatient, if any, of a 
technical and matter-of-fact method of handling; and subjected, 
as it were, to an anatomical process, more scientific than consi¬ 
derate, those features of beauty, which disclose themselves rather to 
the loving contemplations of romance,than the implacable biddings 
of a colder philosophy. If in the case of other and kindred arts, 
to “feel” their attractions, is the “ best” security for duly <c paint¬ 
ing” them, in that of music, certainly, an intense enthusiasm is not 
merely an important qualification towards right judgment, but the 
indispensable condition of it. Music has no doubt its common 
ground with poetry, painting and sculpture. But, without here 
entering into the question of those “ speciosa miracula,” those 
unspeakable wonders in the department of the “sublime and 
beautiful,” which she is said to reveal to the more favoured of her 
votaries ; there is enough in the appearances which she exhibits 
even to less discerning eyes, especially when taken, as in all fair¬ 
ness they ought to be taken, in connexion with the testimony of 
the more experienced, to establish her claim to a “special 
hearing.” And to this she has perhaps been too rarely admitted. 
Some writers, like the eminent person already named, have iden¬ 
tified music in all essential respects with poetry, and contented 
themselves with tracing the influence of both to common sources; 
whereas it is an unquestionable fact, that many minds are impres¬ 
sible by music in a way not merely far superior in degree, but 
entirely unlike in kind, to that in which they are affected by any 
poetry whatever; and again, that there is a great deal of music, of 
a most marvellous power for good, or for evil, ( e. g. Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, on the one side, and on the other, a vast proportion 
of the music of the theatre and the ball-room,) which owes its 
influence to no words of any sort, whether expressed or suggested. 
Others, again, have encumbered their dissertations upon music 
with matter which belongs rather to the province of acoustics, 
than to that of music in its incomparably most edifying point of 
view'; the command, namely, over our moral and spiritual nature 
which it possesses, or, as we would rather say, with which it has 
been entrusted. The wonders, especially, which are told of the 
ancient Greek Music, that mighty agent, (as vve read,) 

“Quo non arbiter Adriae 
Major, tollere seu ponere vult freta.” 

to arouse, or allay, now by the spirit-stirring Phrygian, now by 
the soothing Dorian, or voluptuous Lydian “ mode,” the storms 
and waves of human passion, fully corroborated as they are by 
similar accounts in modern history,* and attested by present expe- 

* See Rousseau’s Essay on Music. 
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rience, (not to speak of the instances to the same point in the 
Sacred Writings,) have been treated by some authors as mere 
fables, and by others very unsatisfactorily disposed of, though it 
is difficult to see how, upon the common principles of evidence, 
these anecdotes can be set aside as manifestly unworthy of credit. 
In short, to the best of our belief, music as yet u vate caret” (and 
we might add “ sacro”); it suffers for want of its competent en¬ 
comiast. And no wonder, considering how rare a combination of 
qualities seems to be required in the man who undertakes at once 
to describe and analyse its effects. An exquisite relish for the 
beauties, and something also of an experimental acquaintance 
with the powers, of the art, profound metaphysical ability, a rich 
store of imagery, and a “ double portion” of the Catholic spirit, 
such is the rare assemblage of qualifications which may be ex¬ 
pected to unite in the yet unborn, or undeveloped, genius which 
is to enlighten the world on the philosophy of music. Some 
angelic Doctor, no doubt, he will be, or gifted Saint, of the 
Church; who shall have learned the “ secret of the Lord” in His 
u sanctuary,” and made His statutes “ his song in the house of 
his pilgrimage;” some Ignatius, or Gregory, or Bernard, or 
Aquinas, or Bona; but combining the intellectual depth of one, 
with the eloquence of another, and the vivacity of a third, and 
the keen spiritual discernment of all; cognizant, moreover, of 
every newer form, whether beauteous or unshapely, sound dis¬ 
covery or erring fancy, happy guess or baneful theory, which the 
course of later ages has disclosed to the view of the Christian 
philosopher; adding to the calm contemplative eye of the earlier 
Church, the quickly sensitive heart, and richly varied knowledge, 
of the later. And so, with a parting “ exoriare aliquis,” we 
address ourselves to our own humbler share in the work, which is 
that of throwing out a few considerations in support of what we 
must call the very forcible, though as yet but half-acknowledged, 
claims of music upon the special attention of tiie metaphysician, 
moralist, and (what is more to our purpose) theologian.* 

Independently, then, of the surprising effects of music, the 
inequality with which the capacity of being moved by it has been 
dealt out, when contrasted with the matchless power of the 
emotions themselves, is a peculiarly interesting feature of the sub¬ 
ject, and one to which justice has hardly been done in the treatises 
which happen to have fallen in our way. Dr. Johnson, who, 
though often charged with pedantry, was singularly free, at all 
events, from that very unamiable phase of it, the habit of dis¬ 
paraging qualities to which he was himself a stranger, used to 

* Is it too much to hope that some German (Catholic) writer may take up the 
subject of Music in its metaphysical, moral, and theological bearings ? 
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speak of a musical ear as the “ sixth sense.” It is true, no 
doubt, of all the arts, and indeed of all intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments whatever, that they are “ quasi sensus alteribut, in the 
case of music, the line of demarcation between the initiated and 
uninitiated class is far more clearly defined than in the kindred 
subjects; the instincts, as we suspect, beyond comparison, more 
delicate and acute; and the impressions proportionately more 
overpowering and incommunicable. There is no other “ talent” 
which can be called natural, there is nothing which can be named, 
except the principle of Divine Faith itself, which so insulates its 
possessors from the rest of mankind, so completely brings along 
with it its own pleasures and pains, indefinite anticipations of joy 
and woe, signal privileges, and collateral temptations. It furnishes 
the most powerful of all illustrations of such texts as “ The 
natural man discerneth not the things of the Spirit,” and the like. 
We almost wonder that Calvinists have not availed themselves of 
the analogy which it suggests to the case of arbitrary selections, 
and restricted gifts; of feelings cutoff from sympathy, and pre¬ 
rogatives incapable of participation. It assuredly supplies a 
better comment upon their doctrine than the instance of any mere 
bodily advantage, by how much its results are further removed 
from the province of matter and sense. Indeed, let us only 
separate w’hat is Scriptural and Catholic in the Predestinarian 
theory from what is private and human, let us but consider the 
Church as the inexhaustible Treasury, and Holy Baptism as the 
ready and unfailing channel, of those special privileges to which 
Calvinism would assign a less regular distribution, and a more 
contracted range, and we deliberately think that the subject before 
us might suggest some striking parallels neither useless in the 
argument with objectors, nor wholly without edification even to 
believers. 

We have intimated a conviction that an acute sensitiveness to 
the power of music, (so far like other “ talents” of a more directly 
religious character,) is far indeed from being a simple gain. If 
there be truth in the idea, which some thoughtful writers have 
thrown out, that music, in some most wonderful way, introduces 
its favoured ones into the world of spirits, good reason is there 
why it should prove (and we indicate our sense of the vast spiritual 
importance of the question, by venturing upon so solemn a quo¬ 
tation) a “ savour of life,” or a “ savour of death,” according to 
the respective uses made of it. This is somewhat to anticipate 
the course of our remarks; but we believe that the impatience 
is due to a desire of obviating the prejudice not unlikely to be 
created among our unmusical friends, by the somewhat exalted, 
and, as they may feel, overbearing tone in which we find our* 
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selves speaking of the attributes of a musical genius; as though, 
unlike all other known endowments, it gave a man some clear 
advantage over his fellows. Let those, then, who are dead to 
the charms of harmony, comfort themselves under the rude re¬ 
flections of poets,* the unintelligible jargon of connoisseurs, and 
the provoking raptures of fanatici, in the assurance which may 
be given them upon the most indisputable evidence, that, as the 
blind and deaf, while debarred the peculiar pleasures of those that 
see and hear, are preserved against their especial sorrows and 
dangers also; in like manner, even the musical ear, untold and un¬ 
speakable as are the sources of delight which it discovers, entails 
its own countervailing miseries, many and serious enough to re¬ 
concile the ungifted to their want of a sense, which they are some¬ 
times tempted to covet. Looking at the matter in a serious point 
of view, we suspect that there are very few indeed, to whom the 
intense love of music has not proved, at some period of their lives, 
the direct occasion of spiritual mischief, more or less cleaving; 
while there are, undoubtedly, but too many, who have need to rue 
the day, when they first surrendered themselves, with implicit con¬ 
fidence, to the power of its unknown enchantments. 

Among the many difficult inquiries which any philosophical 
review of music must entail, is that into the proximate causes of 
its influence ; how far they are to be sought in any intrinsic qualities 
of the melody or harmony itself, and how far in the characteristics 
of the mind, upon which it is impressed, and the circumstances 
under which it is presented. Without professing to have gone 
into any of the depths of the subject, or to have even so much as 
considered it by the light of an extensive induction of particulars, 
we are accustomed to suspect that, in estimating the power of 
music, too little weight has commonly been assigned to what may 
be called (though the phrase is somewhat too ambitious) the sub¬ 
jective element; the particular constitution of the individual mind, 
its associations, habitual or casual, personal history, and the like. 
Facts, e. g., such as the following, are unquestionable, and seem 
material to the point in hand. The very same strains, which 
shall draw tears from the eyes of one, another shall hear, not 
only without pleasurable emotion, but with feelings of weariness 
approaching to disgust; and this, when both parties are alike 
passionate lovers of music. Again, it is certain that the same 
person may be differently, nay contrarily, affected by the same 
kind, or style, or piece, of music, at different periods of life, 

* w O <rret (A 5) Tntyl'hmt 
Zei/g, arv^ovrcu @oav 
II leptSoov aiovTct . 

“ The man that hath not music in his soul,” See. 
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or in different frames of mind (whether morally or physically 
different). Again, the same observation extends to nations. 
The popular airs of one country are lost upon the people of 
another. u The celebrated Ranz des Vaches, which was” (for¬ 
merly) <f forbidden, under the pain of death, to be played to 
the Swiss troops, as it immediately drew tears from them, and 
made those who heard it desert, or die of what is called “ la ma - 
ladie da pays” is said to be quite wanting in “ energetic ac¬ 
cents, capable of producing such astonishing effects, for which 
strangers are unable to account from the music, which is, in itself, 
uncouth and wild. But,” continues the same writer, u it is from 
habit, recollections, and a thousand circumstances, retraced in 
this tune by those natives who hear it, and reminding them of 
their country, former pleasures of their youth, and all those ways 
of living, which occasion a bitter reflection at having lost them.” 
And as individuals, in various stages of their lives, so likewise 
races of people, at different periods of their history, may be 
variously moved by the very same music. For, t( this very air, 
though always the same, no longer produces the same effects 
at present as it did upon the Swiss formerly; for, having lost their 
taste for their first simplicity, they no longer regret its loss when 
reminded of it.”* We have ourselves known the case of a boy of 
sensitive disposition, and devotedly fond of music, who w r as melted 
into an agony of tears on hearing, shortly after his arrival at school 
for the first time, a country dance , which brought home to his 
recollection. 

It is moreover evident, that a great proportion of music works 
its stupendous effects, merely as it is an expressive medium of 
poetry. Some writers upon the subject, like Sir William Jones, 
go so far as to recognise no function in music beyond that 
of drawing out, and setting off, the language of passion; a 
theory which, as we have already observed, is plainly inadequate 
to the w'hole sum of the facts for which it is required to account. 
Still, it admits of no question, that poetry has a most important 
share in the results for which music sometimes bears the exclu¬ 
sive praise or blame. Tyrtaeus, we all know', * e mares animos,” &c., 
(< Persibus exacuit,” though in Greece, indeed, poetry ever issued 
in the form of melodious recitation. Again, national, and espe¬ 
cially political music (such as that of the Marsellaise hymn, or of 
the Scotch Jacobite songs), owes its especial pow r er, of course, 
to the words which it either embodies, or recals. Every note is 
the hint of some “ thought that breathes,” or the symbol of some 
" word that burns,” the memento of some grievance, or the fore- 


Rees’s Cyclopaedia, Art. Music. 
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taste of some triumph. Yet, in the case of the Jacobite songs 
especially, it will hardly be denied that the music itself has caught 
the enthusiasm of the sentiments which suggested it, and thus 
makes its way to many a heart, whose moral and political sym¬ 
pathies are no otherwise in tune with the particular cause which 
it commemorates, than as that cause was the occasion of elicit¬ 
ing a spirit of single-hearted and single-eyed devotion. The 
standard ballads, again, and “ melodies” of various countries, 
which are indebted for their charm to no special political circum¬ 
stances, are, generally speaking, the suitable accompaniments of 
words which tind their echo in most hearts, especially those in 
which they conjure up the thoughts of home and of youth. On 
the other hand, if poetry alone, in its irreligious and immoral 
shapes, be rightly esteemed the “ vinum daemonum,” surely, when 
combined with suitable accompaniments of music, it is that mad¬ 
dening wine of Babylon in the form of its concentrated essence. 
It is hard to conceive (if indeed it be safe to confront such an 
imagination, though with the view of laying it instantly prostrate) 
a more formidable exercise of Satanic power, than must have 
been involved in the union of seductive strains of music, with the 
voluptuous poetry of Horace or Catullus—poetry dangerous, 
alas! enough, even without such aggravation of the evil, to those 
young and impressible minds before which it is brought, under 
our popular system of education; a system which has so alarming 
a tendency to form the characters of its subjects in a merely 
heathen mould. And again, if there be need of an instance to 
the same effect, in the coarser and more repulsive line of pro¬ 
fligacy* it is obvious to mention the case of the Arians, who pro¬ 
pagated their wicked tenets through the medium of an infamous 
metre, and with the aid of characteristic music.* 

It will also, as we think, be found important, and that for other 
than any merely literary reasons, to go somewhat into the nature 
of the particular dispositions upon which, in the several instances, 
the effect of music so materially depends; discriminating between 
those which are purely accidental and temporary, or again, what 
may be called constitutional, the mere result of habitual tem¬ 
perament or inseparable characteristics of mind, or (once more) 
peculiarities of purely intellectual taste; and (on the other hand) 
those which are fit subjects of praise and blame. That there are 
certain preferences and aversions of musical taste, which supply 
a very fair index to moral character, if they do not amount even 
to absolute criteria, this is most undeniable and most important to 
be borne in mind. To take an extreme instance, no one who 


* Treatise of S. Athanasius against Arianism. Oxf.Tr. p. 94,1st ed., Note, which see. 
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knows anything at all of music, could esteem it a thing c&i<x$o§ov, 
that a person, capable (as many are not capable) of distinguishing 
one tune from another, should habitually recoil from the music 
of the Church, and habitually delight in that of the stage. And 
we have also no sort of doubt that musical compositions, just like 
any other developements of mind, reflect the y$og of their com¬ 
poser, and are (to use Pindar’s beautiful expression) axoij <ri(poig, 
vehicles of their own leading (moral) idea to every most gifted 
critic. Those sacred pictures, which are believed to have been 
designed, and executed, under direct devotional auspices, or with 
the benefit of that clear vision of spiritual things, which is pro* 
mised to “ purity of heart,” are said, by competent judges, to 
bear the impress of holiness, in a wonderful manner, in the chaste 
and severe beauty of their external aspect, so as to be distin¬ 
guishable, at a glance, from works of the same artist, or of other 
artists, accomplished under less blessed circumstances. And thus, 
when a competent person tells us, that in two choruses, which, 
viewed as mere musical compositions, might be pronounced as 
alike, though each in its own way, beautiful, his practised ear can 
at once detect the whole difference between the spirit of the 
worldling and the spirit of the Saint; or of two chants, under¬ 
takes to tell us which breathes the atmosphere of a Monastery, 
and which of a Chapel Royal, we feel that we have no more 
right to dispute his information, than a blind man has to quarrel 
with the theory of colours, or a boy at school to exercise his 
private judgment upon one of the propositions of the Church 
Catechism. But, when we are farther asked to acknowledge the 
moral superiority, not merely of the works of one composer , or 
school of composers, over those of another, but of the more an¬ 
cient music (as such) over the more modern (as such), or of the 
more simple over the more artificial, or of vocal over instru¬ 
mental, or of pathetic over descriptive, then we are disposed to 
assume a more critical, if not sceptical, attitude; we are fain to 
suspect some undue attachment to theory, some crotchet of the 
individual, or some pedantry of profession. We feel that we are 
at once on ground where doctors may legitimately disagree; where 
there is scope for a variety of tastes and turns of mind, in them¬ 
selves perfectly irrespective of any ethical distinctions : we remem¬ 
ber that it is the very method of the Church to bring forth out 
of her treasure things new and old; that she is essentially, in 
matters indifferent, elastic and comprehensive; ever knowing how 
best to convert to her own high purposes, the capricious forms of 
genius, and the unforeseen developements of art; providing with 
inexhaustible copiousness of resource for every emergency, and 
accommodating herself, with inimitable versatility of address, to 
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every innocent prepossession. Mr. Jebb has some sensible re¬ 
marks bearing upon this point, to which (not, indeed, as applied 
by him to Chanting , in which we do think, for reasons to be pre¬ 
sently stated, that a more exclusive choice of music is desirable, 
but), as taken in the general, we cordially assent. 

" If the laws of harmony and modulation, which suggest (as every 
musician knows they do) a variety of melody unattainable in the time of 
Ignatius, Ambrose, or Gregory, are founded in nature, is it not most 
right that the sublime art, which, since the creation, has been de¬ 
dicated to the praise of God, should receive all the aid which the obe¬ 
dience to those laws produces ? What would be said if our churches 
were restricted in their architecture to the debasements of the age of 
Constantine, and the sublime inventions of later times were forbidden, 
because unknown to the ancient architects of Antioch, Milan, or Rome $ 
or if the decorations of painting and sculpture were to be deprived of the 
graces arising from the observance of the laws of proportion and per¬ 
spective &c .—Choral Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland , pp. 286, 287. 

This appears to us to be a very sound view of the principles 
upon which the Catholic Church has ever proceeded, whether 
with respect to the arts and sciences, of which alone Mr. Jebb is 
speaking, or in matters of far greater moment, concerning which 
we might have our differences with him. Stiffness, exclusiveness, 
bigoted adherence to system, pedantry, antiquarianism, narrow¬ 
mindedness of all sorts, these have ever been the characteristics 
rather of sectarian and insulated bodies, than of Her, whose life is 
from generation to generation, whose sphere of action is the whole 
world, and whose part it is to collect each very pebble which the 
rolling tide of ages may cast up, each unsightly mineral which the 
teeming caverns of earth may yield to the restless and scrutinizing 
eye of human research, that she may polish it into shape, and 
educe its latent beauty, and then lay it up in her casket, or insert 
it in her crown. 

Questions such as these, of which we can here do little more 
than indicate the heads, with the addition of such few remarks or 
illustrations as are absolutely necessary to render our meaning in¬ 
telligible, should occupy, as we think, a prominent place in any 
metaphysical investigation of the causes, into which the influence 
of music may admit of being resolved. Except, however, we take 
some more trustworthy guide in our inquiries than any mere human 
philosophy, we shall soon, very soon, find ourselves in the inextri¬ 
cable mazes of a labyrinth. For, trace, as we may, the power of 
music to immediate and apparent causes, abstract, as we may, 
what is native from what is adventitious to it, what is proper to 
the object received, from the particular complexion imparted to it 
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by the accidental character of the mind receiving, still there will 
remain sources of pleasure too remote for discovery, and elements 
of beauty too subtle for analysis. Not, indeed, as if, even where 
our way seems clearest, our progress were much more decisive, 
or our field of view much more ample, than where darkness comes 
over us. Even at best, are not our solutions but the steps to new 
problems, and our words rather the apologies for our ignorance 
than the representatives of our knowledge? How little skill we, at 
last, of those u laws of association,” whereof we talk so glibly ! 
how little are we able to calculate the separate value, and compare 
the relative importance, of those thousand and oue external agen¬ 
cies, operating at every moment, and in manifold ways, upon which 
the formation of human character depends! what flaws are there 
even in our best compacted theories, what gaps in our most care¬ 
fully guarded definitions, what exceptions to our most comprehen¬ 
sive rules, what assumptions in our most cautious hypotheses, what 
drawbacks to our most unanswerable conclusions! 

But there are, moreover, numerous effects of music which are 
altogether incapable of being referred to any of those theories of 
association, suggestion, imitation, substitution, and the like, which 
in other instances serve at least towards a temporary removal of dif¬ 
ficulties, and a plausible resolution of phenomena. How is it 
that, even when unyoked from her “ harmonious sister,” Poetry, 
this gifted syren is still 

“Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce, 

And to our high-rais'd phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 

How, that she has power to prevail, even when deserted 
by her two famous auxiliaries (< Voice and Verse?” What ac¬ 
count shall be given of the nature of instrumental harmony, in 
which Music works her miracles, as one may say, single-handed, 
thus giving the most unequivocal proof of her independent might, 
and, may we not venture to add, presenting the most unquestion¬ 
able tokens of her supernatural commission? Here she imitates 
nothing known, suggests nothing definite, recals nothing ancient, 
expresses no obvious passion, avails herself of no vulgar prejudice, 
addresses no conscious sympathy, elicits no lurking affection ; 
w hence, then, “ those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emo- 

* Milton’s Ode “ At a Solemn Music.” With what intense and glowing power does 
Milton ever speak, particularly in hta exquisite minor poems, of the wonders and 
delights of music ! See, especially, his tf Ode on the Nativity.” No doubt his blind - 
7iess (that tremendous visitation, the thought of which may well come in to soften our 
feelings about him) had much to do with it; for, by a gracious dispensation of Divine 
providence, the loss of bodily sight seems to be made up in a marvellous way by revela¬ 
tions conveyed to the mind through the instrumentality of sound. 
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tions, and strange yearnings, and awful impressions,”* if there be 
not “ more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy ?” 

The notion, then, of some especial mystery in the power of 
music is first suggested by the triumphs which it achieves without 
apparent help, the absence of all reasonable, nay of any plausible 
grounds for its influence, the want of any known tendency in the 
means employed to produce the ends resulting. Music is en¬ 
dowed with the same virtue, (the same in kind, whether or not 
higher in degree), with that which inheres in the inimitably grace¬ 
ful forms, sweetly subdued colourings, imperceptible blendings, 
harmonious groupings, of Nature; or, again, in the deeply expres¬ 
sive, the unspeakably edifying, provisions of Church ceremonial; 
the virtue, namely, whereby it avails to awaken far other and higher 
than its own naturally correspondent emotions. Upon what 
principle of association is it, or in virtue of what relation between 
the sign and the thing signified, that those vague and “ unexpres- 
sive” notes are so eloquent in their announcements, and so vivid 
in their revelations? whence learned they their power to “ inwrap 
the fancy” in these absorbing visions, so foreign to their na¬ 
ture, and so wholly without parallel in our experience? It is 
not single objects, or contracted scenes, which they image, like 
pictures; it is not insulated facts which they record, or bounded 
periods which they illustrate, like human chroniclers; they are 
like those magic mirrors of fairy land which are said to concentrate 
in a point the events of ages, or rather they are at times like emis¬ 
saries of him who once showed Ct all the kingdoms of the wwld in 
a moment of timethey can fire the ardour of ambition by the 
promise of imaginary worlds, excite the cupidity of avarice by the 
prospect of untold treasures, fill the mind with unlooked-for 
thoughts of pride, vain-glory, and other yet baser passions. Or 
again, they seem gifted with a prophet's foresight, or an angels 
experience; so bright are the glimpses of glory, so sweet the 
prelibations of bliss, which they are commissioned to impart. 

No religious person, who is also strongly susceptible of the ef¬ 
fects of music, appears to doubt that there is infinitely more in 
them than human theories can explain. But even in the facts 
bearing upon this subject which are cognizable by the mass of 
mankind (as the strongest evidence to the point is not), there is 
surely enough to suggest to every pious and considerate mind, the 
idea of some especial connexion between the acknowledged re¬ 
sults of music and the agency of unseen Powers, whether of light 
or darkness. 

In what point of view, for example, has the Christian Church 
ever regarded the arts of Magic, but as the diabolical counterfeits 
* Newman’s University Sermons, p, 349 (1st edit.). See the whole passage. 
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of Sacramental operation ? Yet the very word incantation may re¬ 
mind us of the use which has constantly been made of Music as 
an auxiliary to those wicked devices. We are all familiar with 
the beautiful lines, 

“ I have oft heard 

My mother, Circe, with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flow’ry-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they sung , would take the prison'd soul , 

And lap it in Elysium .” 

And though, in our youth, we have treated such descriptions as the 
mere dreams of poetry, yet a larger experience and a holier lore 
have taught us that there is generally more truth in such fables 
than in the wisdom which despises them. 

Again, as the arts of Magic, so likewise the ceremonial of 
Idolatry, would seem to be an especial part of that great Material 
system, through which the Evil One has, from the first, sought to 
counteract the blessed influences of which the Church is the ap¬ 
pointed channel. As Satan, then, has his temples and altars, 
his mock processions, and mimic pageantry, so, to complete the 
illusion, has he his recurring Invocations, and uniform Chants, 
and pompous Psalmody. The priests of Baal “ called on the 
name’ > of their idol u from morning even until noon, saying, O 
Baal, hear us.” The votaries of the Ephesian goddess, “all with 
one voice, about the space of two hours, cried out, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” And again, it was at “ the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” 
(so ran the proclamation), that “ all people, nations, and languages 
were to fall down and worship the golden image that Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar the king set up.” We believe that music will be found a 
constant accompaniment of idolatrous worship both in ancient and 
modern times. 

Again, it is a significant circumstance, that the Church should 
have anciently forbidden the use of certain of the Greek musical 
“ modes” on account of the shocking sins to which they contri¬ 
buted.* We have already spoken of the help given by music to 
songs of a blasphemous or profligate tendency, whether among 
heathens or heretics. We may just allude, likewise, where more 
than an allusion would be unseemly, to the wanton dances of 
India and other heathen countries, not to speak of modifications 
of the same form of evil even in Christian Europe.f Holy Scrip- 

* This fact is mentioned in the note on St. Athanasius in the Oxford translation, to 
which a reference will be found above. 

f The wonderful power of music over brutes (especially the “ hooded snake” of India) 
ought not to be forgotten in this place, especially since Scripture warrants the belief of a 
connexion between their malicious propensities and the agency of Evil Spirits. 
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ture,in more than one place, connects music with luxury and for¬ 
getfulness of God; thus, (Job, xxi. 7, et seq.) “ Wherefore do 
the wicked live, become old, yea are mighty in power? their seed 
is established in their sight with them, and their offspring before 
their eyes. Their houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of 
God upon them. Their bull gendereth and faileth not, their cow 
calveth and casteth not her calf. They send forth their little ones 
like a flock, and their children dance. They take the timbrel 
and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ.” And the well 
known passages (Is. v. 11, 12), <f Woe unto them that rise up 
early in the morning that they may follow strong drink, that con¬ 
tinue until night till wine inflame them. And the harp and the 
viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine are in their feasts, but they re¬ 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the operation of 
His hands ;”and Amos, vi. “ Woe unto them that lie upon beds of 
ivory, &c., that chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to them¬ 
selves instruments of music like David.” Now, since we know 
that the Evil Spirit was exorcised by David’s music (1 Sam. xvi. 
23) the latter words may almost be taken to import that in these 
instances he obtained his revenge. 

And lastly, what, as we fear, must be called the peculiar and 
characteristic immorality of the musical “ profession” encourages 
the belief, that this is a department in which the Enemy of souls 
is especially active. If there be regions to which, more than to 
others, malevolent spirits are prone to flock, they are, as we all 
know, those which give the greatest scope for the hallowing 
ministrations of Angels. If there be times when they are more 
than usually on the alert, it is those at which Divine warnings are 
most apt to be vouchsafed, and visions of glory communicated. 
Is it, then, unreasonable to expect that, as the Desert is the favourite 
haunt, and the Night the congenial working time, of Evil Spirits, 
so their most desperate energies would be employed in the 
attempt to retrieve the signal defeats which they have ever sus¬ 
tained on the ground of holy Psalmody?* 

The task of setting forth the more pleasing side of this picture 
we gladly resign to the eloquent author, whoever he may be, (for 
from his pages we gather no more than that he is a Dissenter,) of 
the “ Sermon on Church Music,” the title of which occupies the 
eighth place in the ample list of works by which our article is 

* S. Francis de Sales (La Vraie et Solide Piet6, c. 67) recounts the following history : 
“ II y eftt, du temps de la B. Sceur Marie de l’lncarnatinn, une fille de bas lieu qui fut 
trompGe d’une tromperie la plus extraordinaire qu’il soit possible d’imaginer. L*En- 
nemi, en forme de N. Seigneur, dit fort long temps ses Heures avec elle, avec un chant 
si melodieux qu’il la ravissait perpetuellernent.” S. Augustine (see the well known 
passage, Conf. x. 50. Oxf. Tr.) seems once to have feared the influence of the Ambro¬ 
sian chants. 
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prefaced. We could have wished, indeed, that this writer had 
more distinctly brought out what the Scripture passages to which 
he refers so manifestly intimate, the supernatural character of the 
effects to which Divine Psalmody has been instrumental; but 
this is a line of thought which (as a matter of fact) is rarely 
found in conjunction with those strong antipathies to the 
Roman Church, of which the author in question, valuable as is 
his testimony to portions of the Catholic system, is evidently 
unable to divest himself. The following passage strikes us, 
accordingly, as somewhat too (merely) critical, historical, and, if 
the word be not too strong, rationalistic, in tone; but it brings 
together in a short compass, and in a very effective way, th e facts 
to which we are now desirous of drawing attention. 

“ The general connexion of music with pious emotion, in the national 
bosom of the Hebrews, continually becomes apparent from their Scrip¬ 
tures. Moses and the Israelites, after the miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea, sing a song of joy to the Lord, which bears an obvious divi¬ 
sion into verse and chorus.... Afterwards Moses is directed to write a 
song and teach it to the children of Israel, which has a strictly religious 
end, namely, that it may be a witness for God against the people, should 
they swerve into idolatry. Deborah and Barak sing praises in lofty 
poetry, to the Supreme One, in honour of His * avenging of Israel.’ 
The fine prayer of the prophet Habakkuk is plainly designed for music, 
being inscribed at its close f To the chief singer on my stringed instru¬ 
ments.’ Elisha attuned his mind to the reception of the prophetic spirit 
by listening to the strains of the minstrel. We know how powerful was 
the harp (the most ancient it would seem of musical instruments) in the 
master-hand of David, to eject the wicked passions of a gloomy wrath 
and injuriousness from the breast of Saul, and implant a gentle and 
cheerful peace in their room .”—Church Music, a Sermon , p. 6 , 7. 

But why ct wicked passions” and “a gentle and cheerful peace,” 
when the Bible says, in its usual downright way, that the “ Evil 
Spirit departed from Saul,” and, by consequence, the Good Spirit 
came in his place, as David “ took an harp and played with his 
hand?” Why these improvements upon Scripture, this paring 
down of the fulness of Divine truth, these popular circumlocu¬ 
tions, this mistaken economy, this gratuitous recourse to the much 
maligned, much misunderstood, f( principles of Reserve ?” 

We omit an intermediate passage about the Hymn which fol¬ 
lowed the Last Supper, the tone of which is displeasing, and con¬ 
tinue the quotation a little further on. 

“ When the Book of Revelations parts the clouds to give us glimpses 
of what is going on in Heaven it makes choral harmony a part of the 
felicity of the angelic residents, ascribing to them ‘ harpings* and 4 songs’ 
of praise to the Lord God Almighty, and to Jesus the Beatified Lamb. 

“ A view of the Church of Christ, from His resurrection to the present 
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hour, is, in a remarkable degree, a view of its disposition to blend musi¬ 
cal harmony with all the occasions, joyous or distressing, perilous or 
peaceful, that drew forth religious affections. The midnight prison of 
raul and Silas at Philippi was made vocal with their ' praises unto God.’ 
The epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and that of [S.] James, 
contain injunctions to the first Christians to sing and make melody in 
their hearts to the Lord, and most ready and constant appears to have 
been their practice of what was so enjoined them. Pliny the younger, 
in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, acquaints him with the custom of 
Christians to rise before day to sing together a hymn, (the exact charac¬ 
ter of which it may be, that he, with his Gentile notions, mistook,* a 
point of no importance to our present topic). They united in melodious 
worship in privacy, it is true, and before day, to offend not (might that 
be possible) the ears of their bigoted and inhuman persecutors; and not 
only so, but even the ‘ mighty and sharp arrows and hot burning coals’ of 
martyrdom could not subdue this spirit of song in the first believers. 
Many of them died with songs of praise upon their lips. In the second 
century, Justin Martyr recommended all Christians to 'approve them¬ 
selves grateful to God by celebrating his praises with hymns.’ In the 
fourth, Eusebius tells us, ‘ there was one and the same power of the Holy 
Spirit passing through all the members, one soul in all, the same alacrity 
of faith, one common consent in chanting forth the praises of God.’ 
Jerome says he ‘learned the psalms by heart when he was young, and 
sang them every day when he was old}’ speaks of * a particular order of 
the clergy called singers / and describes how ‘ the people make the gilded 
roof’ of the building wherein they met ‘ shake and echo again with 
psalms and hallelujahs.’ Augustin remarks that ‘ there was no time un¬ 
seasonable for the people to sing psalms and hymns in the church, except 
when either the Scriptures were read, or the sermon preached, or prayers 
were made by the bishop, or the common prayers were dictated by the 
voice of the deacon while, as to the style of this part of public devotion, 
though he takes care to inculcate simplicity, he expresses no disapproba¬ 
tion of singing after an artistical manner within proper limits : moreover, 
he informs us that he was affected even to tears when for the first time 
he heard devotional music of a high order. Divers of the fathers, I may 
take this opportunity to state, concur in testifying that the musical por¬ 
tion of the Christians’ worship had a powerful attraction for the heathen, 
and assisted much in winning their attention to a religion, by the com¬ 
mon fame of whose doctrines they had been repelled, and whose banner 
was so degraded in their eyes by its now so honored blazoning—the 
Cross.” 

As the history, then, of idolatry, heresy, and all other outward 
manifestations of the profane temper, is replete with the traces of 
supernatural influence exerted through music in a wrong direction, 
so the history of the Church is the principal, although not by any 
means the only, field, on which we are to look for evidence of the 

* What can be the meaning of this? We hope the writer does not allude to the 
well known words “ Christum ut Deum.” 

NO. LXVIII.—OCT, 1843. 
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ennobling and consolatory power of the same great gift; a gift 
whose creations are destined to outlive this material universe, as 
they accompanied its origin, and so must have preceded its exist- 
ence. # The Church has ever used her Divine Psalmody to scare 
the Spirits of evil from her territory; in this, as in other ways, 
foiling her great Enemy with his own weapons. As by her 
“ clothing of wrought gold/’ her elaborate and gorgeous frame¬ 
work, her rich vestments, stately edifices, solemn processions, 
costly decorations, she has, from the first moment that persecution 
left her free to the use of those varied means of edification which 
her Lord has placed at her command, sought to supplant the attrac¬ 
tions of worldly pomp; as she has availed herself of the powers 
of those arts which appeal to the eye, in order to engage our 
natural love of beauty on the side of immaculate purity and aus¬ 
tere saintliness; so has she been careful to guard the approaches 
of that principal “ bridge from sense to soul” (as music has been 
well called,) the surrender of which to the Enemy would have 
been fatal to her power of effectually i( keeping the city.” 

But it is time for us to enter upon something like a critical 
survey of the works, the titles of which are recorded at the head 
of the article. 

The question of precedence which is raised by the appearance 
of so large a body of claimants, is easily determined in favour 
of Mr. Dyce’s splendid volume. The fact that this work consists, 
with the exception of a brief preface, of the sacred words of our 
own Church Service, that it is, in short, nothing more nor less 
than the Book of Common Prayer with the ancient musical nota¬ 
tion, would alone entitle it to such pre-eminence. Its exceeding 
typographical beauty should likewise be noticed, not merely for 
its own sake, but as a witness to the great principle of devoting to 
the Church the choicest contributions of advanced and advancing 
art/f* The sight of this book, with its vermilion rubrics, graceful 
borders, and exquisitely carved text, brings forcibly to one's mind 
the days of illuminated missals, and gold-encased pontificals, aud 
jewel-studded chalices ; days, when no cost was deemed extra¬ 
vagant, and no work over-wrought, whose object was the decora¬ 
tion of the Sanctuary, its appendages, and accompaniments. 

Of the works, moreover, which are named in our list, this is 
certainly the one which shows the deepest acquaintance with the 

* Job, xxxviii. 7. 

t While upon tins subject we cannot but remaik bow far more suitable are such em¬ 
bellishments to authorized Service Books than to books of private devotion, upon which 
there is a tendency at the present time to lavish them. Most of all do they seem out 
of place when employed by religious authors upon their own works, or upon compila¬ 
tions from questionable sources. 
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<c rationale” of the Choral Service, as distinct from the actual 
“ use” of the Church of England, We shall have more to say 
presently upon the subject of Plain-tune which Mr, Dyce has so 
splendidly illustrated, but must, in the mean time, discharge a 
debt of long standing to the other authors or editors whose pub¬ 
lications are before us,' 

The u Laudes Diurnae” is a little book of far humbler preten¬ 
sions than that which has been just mentioned, and is no otherwise 
worthy of being classed with it than as its basis is also the Prayer 
Book, and Catholic intonation its object. It aims at facilitating 
the practice of chanting by means of a synoptical arrangement of 
the music and words, with corresponding marks intended to direct 
the reader in the due application of the one to the other. The 
advantage of such a plan is, that it enables persons who can read 
music to join in the Psalmody of the Church “ with one accord,” 
the want of uniformity in the method of adjusting syllables with 
notes having a tendency to produce a good deal of undesirable irre¬ 
gularity in this particular. The objection which may be made 
against it is, that it compels the use, time after time, of the same 
melodies for the same psalms. A leading purpose in the publi¬ 
cation of the “ Landes Diurnae” appears to have been that of 
encouraging the use of the Gregorian Chants, and to this, as we 
feel, (in its way) very important object, we cannot but hope that 
it may prove instrumental, and that rather in consequence, than 
in spite of, the mistake into which the compilers are said to have 
fallen, in adopting Mr. Novello’s less perfect arrangement of these 
celebrated Tones. We are as anxious as any of our brethren can 
be that the purity of the Ecclesiastical Chant should be guarded 
with that religious care, which in former times prompted even 
missions to the Holy See with a view' to the rectification of abuses. 
But the English ear has been so long accustomed to the modern 
harmonies (compared with most of which even Mr. Novello’s 
setting of the Gregorian tones is simplicity itself) that, without 
defending either Mr. Novello, or the compilers of the “ Laudes 
Diurnae,” we may still think that their respective efforts are likely 
to tell in the end, as a step in the right direction, and all the rather 
because but a step. The reformation of the English chant must 
be a work of time; and moreover, the spirit of ceremonial punc¬ 
tiliousness to w'hich, in former ages, the Gregorian Chant has 
owed the preservation of its original simplicity, appears to be 
part of that “ mind” of the Church which is as yet but imper¬ 
fectly apprehended among us, and of which it should seem that 
we must acquire the substantial qualities before [the remoter 
results can be expected to sit easily and gracefully upon us. We 
must not omit to mention that the “ Laudes Diurnas” is prefaced 
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by a short sketch of the history of antiphonal chanting, some 
portions of which had previously appeared in this Review. 

Of Mr. Jebb’s work, which comes next in order, we will say 
generally, that it is by far the most minute account of our cathe¬ 
dral system in its ritual relations with which we have met, and 
which we believe to exist. Mr. Jebb is led by his very plan to 
deal rather with facts than principles; and, as he does not feel 
himself at liberty to recognize any more definite standard of cere¬ 
monial propriety than the rubric of our Church as interpreted 
(where vague) not by the voice of Catholic Christendom, or the 
rule of the ancient English Church, but by the judgment of in¬ 
dividuals exercised in conformity with the a best” (existing) An¬ 
glican models, we are not sanguine as to the prospect of any 
deeper and more extensive result from his book than that, which 
we are far from disparaging, of an increased attention to " decency 
and order” in the celebration of Divine Service. Mr. Jebb has 
such claims upon our respect (could private feelings come into 
play, w f e should not use so cold and distant a word) that we have 
no mind to speak directly of subjects upon which we are not per¬ 
fectly at one w ith him. Some of these differences he will perhaps 
anticipate, and others may transpire incidentally in the course of 
our remarks. There are, however, one or tw'o comments upon 
the present volume which w r e feel it necessary, in the discharge of 
our duty as critics, to make, and which we are sure that the 
generous author will receive in the same friendly spirit in which 
they are offered. 

We regret, then, in the first place, that (from motives, we doubt 
not, of kindness) he should so generally prefer the form of innu¬ 
endo as a vehicle of censure to that of more direct attack. From 
an unwillingness to inflict pain in the few quarters, he has chosen 
a course of which it is the tendency to create uneasiness in the 
many. The following passages will serve as examples. 

“ The narrow and partial reasonings of many in the present day, in 
fact, involve principles fraught with danger when applied to matters of 
higher moment,” &c. —Choral Service, p. 287. 

“ The alternation of verse and chorus is totally destructive not only 
of the poetical but of the moral effect of the Psalms $ a consideration 
too often overlooked altogether in the prevalent love of abstract theories 
and the disregard so generally paid at the present day to sound Scriptural 
criticism,” &c.—p. 297. 

It is afflicting to see men of our generation so undervaluing the advan¬ 
tages* (of their own Church), “ and these restorations of primitive and 
Catholic order, as to dwell upon some points of very subordinate moment 
in which our Church is supposed to be deficient, and to indulge them¬ 
selves in sighing after what at best is a beautiful though inadequate and 
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unreal theory. The fact is, that men who thus cavil are but crudely and 
half informed.”—p. 321. 

“ With all the admiration which I feel for the reformer of the Roman 
music, I must avow a conviction that the early composers of England— 
Bird, Farrant, and Gibbons—are at least his equals in every essential 
quality. But this is not the doctrine of the present day . As Archbishop 
Laud wisely remarked, f This has been the common error, as I humbly 
conceive, of the English nation, to entertain and value strangers in all 
professions of learning beyond their desert, and to the contempt or passing 
by, at the least, of men of equal worth of their own nation, which I have 
observed ever since I was of ability to judge of these things.’ It would 
be well if this too indulgent deference to foreign authority did not obtain 
in matters of move importance than music” — pp. 339, 340. 

Now, setting aside the tone of these remarks, which strikes us 
as slightly fretful, we certainly think that the writer would have 
precluded not merely some angry feelings, but many uncomfort¬ 
able surmises, had he seen his way to indicate, whether by quota¬ 
tion or otherwise, the precise quarters against which these hard 
sayings are directed. As it is, his book tends to leave the reader 
under an impression that there is a large body of persons in the 
Church of England at this moment distinguished by the following 
characteristics: 1. A morbid and ill-informed craving after the 
Services and other accompaniments of foreign Churches, with a 
corresponding inclination to undervalue the privileges of their own. 
2. A devoted admiration of the music of Palestrina and other con¬ 
tinental artists, to the neglect of English composers. 3. A pre¬ 
ference of the Gregorian to the modern psalm-chants. 4. The 
desire of encouraging hearty, simple, and congregational psalmody, 
iu preference to that which is simply choral and of a more cul¬ 
tivated description. 3. The admission of the “ grave accent” and 
certain other foreign peculiarities into the plain-tune of the Church, 
&c. 8cc. 

That there may be persons in this country at present who at 
the same time sympathize intensely with the Roman Catholic 
Church and show themselves conspicuously wanting in duty to 
their own, is no doubt possible ; that there is any great number 
of such persons we cannot bring ourselves to believe, and we 
feel it a part of duty to our Church to be slow in giving credit 
to the statement. For, (again,) that there should be any essential 
tendency in the enlargement of Catholic sympathies to weaken 
allegiance to our own Communion, would be, surely, of all pos¬ 
sible discoveries, the one most injurious to her character and pre¬ 
tensions. No amount of historical testimony in her favour could 
be expected to counterbalance in most minds the weight of so 
strong a popular argument against her. It is when there is some 
radical opposition between two claimants upon our regard that 
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we cannot“ love the one without hating the other, nor hold to the 
one without despising the other.” Who ever heard of affection 
to a parent being inconsistent with affection to a sister, or vice 
versa? On the contrary, we have been accustomed to consider 
that the diffusion of love among kindred objects is favourable rather 
than adverse to its intensity in each case. Now, whatever Rome 
may say of us, no “high churchman” among ourselves denies 
that she is essentially Catholic—that she holds the foundation of 
the Faith, whatever the superstructure she may have reared upon 
it—and, again, embodies in her Services the substance of ancient 
Liturgies, though with many recent additions. And in all this 
the more orthodox of our body are in the habit of recognizing a 
point of agreement with ourselves. If there be then in our 
Prayer-book and Catechism, for instance, a solid basis of Catho¬ 
licity, it would be natural to expect that whatever tends to 
draw out and give scope for the exercise of Catholic feelings in 
the general, would tend at the same time to deepen them towards 
the many objects of dutiful veneration which our own Church 
provides for them ; and, together with a more intimate knowledge, 
to produce also a more grateful appreciation, of those treasures 
(such, for instance, as the Creeds, portions of the Communion 
Service, ancient Hymns, Doxologies, Collects, &c.) which we 
derive from ancient sources through Roman channels. 

And can it be denied that such has been, on the whole, the 
effect of those more inclusive sympathies which the recent course 
of events in our Church has undoubtedly tended to promote ? Has 
it been practically found that those members of our own Commu¬ 
nion, who have betrayed certain yearnings after Catholic, as distinct 
from merely National, unity, are among the least devoted sons of 
their own Church—the least alive to the value of those special 
privileges which she offers to all her children—the least forward 
in giving effect to her most edifying provisions, and in vindicating 
her faith against heretical assaults ? We cannot think that Mr, 
Jebb will deliberately say so. Nor, again, should we wish to 
claim for the objects of our present defence any special pre¬ 
eminence in that good work of Catholic restoration which at this 
particular moment engages so many warm hearts and able hands 
in its behalf. 

Again, we can by no means agree with Mr. Jebb (if we rightly 
understand him) in considering that the different opinions, whether 
on ceremonial or more directly doctrinal questions, which fall 
under his censure, (though we are not denying that each of them 
has actually its representative among us at the present time,) are 
the common characteristics of any body of persons, whether small 
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or great; that they are, in short, parts of any existing theory, 
symbols of any actual party, results of any pre-concerted view, or 
fruits of any politic combination. Mr. Jebb is too sensible a 
man, and too well acquainted with what is called the “ state of 
parties,” to suppose, with many, that persons more or less agreed 
on certain theological questions, hold what they hold in virtue of 
some compact, and not in the independent exercise of their own 
judgments upon the materials of decision actually brought before 
them ; that they (as it were) meet from time to time to compare 
notes and draw up articles of union, and pledge themselves, one 
by one, to the common creed of the confederacy. Yet, to read 
his book, one might certainly suspect the existence of some such 
conspiracy in favour of Popery, Palestrina, and Plain-tune—some 
school of which the distinctive badge is a declaration of faith in 
things foreign as such. We are persuaded, however, that there 
is no grourd whatever for this surmise. Where, we ask, is the 
evidence of any such connexion between anti-Anglican notions of 
doctrine and a foreign taste in music ? Is the suspicion suggested 
by the class of works, harmonious as they are in general spirit and 
design, which pass from their respective authors to the public 
through the hands of Mr. Burns? Many of these advocate, no 
doubt, congregational chanting, the Gregorian Tones, and Pales¬ 
trina ; but in vain do we look through their pages for any proof 
of a morbid sympathy with Rome; and, in the place of it, find 
nothing but the most unequivocal tokens of confidence in the 
Anglican Communion. Or is it derived from the columns of the 
English Churchman? Still, much admiration of St. Gregory the 
Great and Palestrina, but no departure whatever in the body of 
the journal from the engagement implied in its title. Or is it, 
lastly, in some direction nearer home that we are to look for the 
origin of such an impression? Can it be any thing in our own 
pages to which Mr. Jebb is alluding, though, in his kindness, 
unwilling to fix a charge which he knows would inflict a wound? 
But then it suggests itself, that we cannot at all events be 
charged with advocating theories on ecclesiastical music, who are 
rather open to blame for having till the present time maintained 
all but an unbroken silence upon the question. With the excep¬ 
tion of an article three years ago on Chanting, in which (whatever 
other imperfections might reasonably be alleged against it) we 
defy any one to say that the Gregorian Tones were defended in a 
reckless and exclusive spirit; one in our April number, which 
contained some very general and most uncontroversial remarks on 
the Cathedral Service ; and one in our last number, in w'hich, 
though written before the appearance of Mr. Jebb’s book, it is a 
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pleasure to us to recognize some interesting coincidences with his 
own view’s; the subject of Music has, from accidental causes, 
occupied far less of the notice of this Review than was due to its 
own intrinsic importance, to the increased and increasing attention 
which it has awakened, and to the valuable labours which (as the 
heading of the present article fully attests) are continually directed 
to its advancement and illustration. 

Shall we seem quarrelsome if, again, we venture to except 
against what seems to us a disproportion between, on the one 
hand, the expressions by which Mr. Jebb occasionally denotes 
his sense of certain prevailing and undoubted defects of external 
arrangement in our cathedrals and other churches, and, on the 
other hand, the real character of the fault, on the part of indivi¬ 
duals, which such breaches of ecclesiastical propriety imply? 
Thus (p. 341) he comments upon the “ corrupt practice'’ of 
breaking up the verses of the Jubilate, and again (p. 371) upon 
the “ degenerate custom" of allotting the several portions of 
Divine Service to a single Clergyman; w’hile (p. 341) he charac¬ 
terizes the present state of the Cathedral Service at Christ Church, 
Oxford, as one of “ most disgraceful degeneracy" from the days 
of Dean Aldrich. Now, if some persons were to employ this 
kind of language in speaking about certain admitted deviations in 
the present Church of England from the ancient rule of doctrine 
and discipline, according to which, as we are often told, her Re¬ 
formers sought to remodel her ; if they were, for instance, to 
describe her general disuse of Private Confession as a “ modern 
corruption," or the tolerance of manifest and acknowledged 
heresies within her pale, on the part of her rulers, as a proof of 
“disgraceful degeneracy," we very well know what w'ould be said 
in many places about “querulousness," “ impatience," “ unduti¬ 
fulness," and the like. \Ve do not, for an instant, think of im¬ 
puting tempers so unchristian to the respected author before us; 
yet we do not quite see how’ he, for one, can very consistently 
charge them upon those who have never spoken of abuses in our 
actual system, involving even peril to the soul, in language 
stronger, at all events, than that in which he denounces mere 
breaches of decorum, not necessarily connected with the spirit of 
irreverence. 

The “ Apology for Cathedral Service," which comes next on 
our list, is an able and ingenious, though somewhat discursive 
Essay, and gives many proofs of that imaginative turn of mind 
upon which Church ceremonial, in every shape and degree, is apt 
to fasten with such remarkable pow 7 er. And when to this we add 
that the author has evidently a “ soul for music," it will surprise 
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no one to hear, that the Ecclesiastical Commission meets w ith little 
favour at his hands.* We have seldom seen a book with so many 
notes. The author is one of those quicksighted and indefatiga¬ 
ble marksmen w ho are continually descrying ideas to the right and 
left of their subject, who never descry what they do not pursue, 
and never desist from pursuing until they have closed with the ob¬ 
ject of their search. The consequence is, that being evidently pos¬ 
sessed of active and lively powers of association, he is continually 
drawm off from his main track into various bye-ways, and it is 
in his notes that he gives us the fruits of these devious, but in¬ 
teresting and strictly subsidiary, researches. In a subject which, 
like his, rather furnishes scope for illustration than requires 
help from argument, this desultory method does not distract by 
its irregularity nearly so much as it pleases by its naivete and 
sprightliness. 

“ The (Prize) Essay on the Cultivation of Church Music” 
is from America, and bears many traces of that downright and 
dread-nought earnestness which is commoner on the farther side 
of the Atlantic than on this. The writer is plainly an enthusiast 
in his profession, and enthusiasm, we all know, is the indispen¬ 
sable condition of all excellence, whether moral or intellectual. 
In this respect the author before us sometimes puts us in mind o( 
that able artist and agreeable writer, Mr. Pugin. He resembles 
that gentleman in another respect also, the boundless conception, 
namely, which he has formed of the religious capabilities of his 
art. How 7 entirely we accord with him in this high estimate of 
it will be evident from the tenor of the foregoing observations. 
We may add, that, although much of this essay relates to local 
circumstances, of which at this distance we must be but sorry 
judges, and although its author has his own peculiar way of say¬ 
ing things,—and that way, it is needless to observe, is not the 
English way,—yet his essay seems to us well calculated to answer 
the ends of the premium which has been awarded to it, by con¬ 
tributing towards the “ devotional influence” of this, in his own 
words, “ peculiarly sacred science.” 

The remaining works on our list, with the exception of two, 
are for the most part collections of church music. The first of 
these exceptions is, the Sermon of which w 7 e have already spoken, 
and w hich has an interest of its own, as the testimony of a Dissenter 

* If, indeed, it could be believed that the Ecclesiastical Commission was suggested 
and fostered by a righteous hatred of abuses, the largest indulgence would no doubt 
be due to its authors and promoters ; and especially considering how entirely the right 
of Parliament to legislate for the Established Church is the received doctrinfe even of 
better informed and conscientious politicians. 
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to the majesty and beauty of the Choral Service. The following 
passage is creditable to the writer in more ways than one:— 

“ A desire is daily increasing and extending itself ( and we are not of 
those to condemn it for its emanation from the new Oxford school , or any 
school, while it works wisely) to make the externals of ... . worship 

more affecting and impressive.And of the externals spoken of, 

sound Church music, I presume to think, is a most .... important 
part. May we cultivate it, dear brethren, in a truly Christian spirit! 
May we remember that Christian charity itself is the melody of * an 
honest and good heart,’ breathing through the conduct! May we reflect 
that all our highest ideas of Heaven combine harmony with beauty, and 
make love unutterable strive to disburden itself by praise ! And may 
we fill our places, to take our share in pure devotional strains in this 
House of our God, till we have acquired a foretaste of the joys with 
which the choirs above are for ever circling the throne of the Eternal 
One !”—p. 24. 

We have already said that there is much in this sermon to which 
we cannot subscribe. But we would fain hope and expect all 
that is good of one who has so far conquered the serious difficul¬ 
ties of his position as to make evident and considerable advances 
in the line of reverence, and who gives proofs of that honest and 
truth-seeking temper which is the preliminary to all sound belief. 

Mr. Rickards’s t{ Selections from the Prayer-book Versions of 
the Psalms, adapted to the Church Services and Christian 
Seasons,” which, like the last mentioned publication, is strictly 
untechnical, should have been noticed and recommended upon a 
former occasion, # but for an oversight which demands our apology. 
It is intended to supply, from the metrical Psalms, the want, 
which many persons in our Communion feel, of some more special 
commemoration of Holy days and seasons than our Church has 
provided in her ordinary Services. The selection appears to be 
exceedingly judicious and valuable. 

Mr. Carter’s “ Psalter, containing a Selection of Psalms” &c., 
will be found very useful by those who are unwilling to shock the 
prejudices which exist in some quarters against “ innovations” in 
Church music, as well as in other departments of Divine Wor¬ 
ship. The Chants and Psalm-tunes are very carefully chosen; and 
although our own opinion, whatever it may be worth, inclines 
to Chants, rather than “ Services,” for the Te Deum and Canticles, 
yet, if Services we are to have, that of Boyce in A, which Mr. 
Carter has given in his Selection, is one of those in behalf of 
which we should be disposed to make exception. If we remem¬ 
ber rightly, this was the Service used at the Coronation of her 

* Vide an Article on “ Psalms and Hymns,” in the British Critic for July 1842. 
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present Majesty; at all events, it is a very beautiful and suitable 
one, especially for jubilant occasions; simple, spirited, and flow¬ 
ing. We confess to a weakness in favour of another Service for 
the Te Deum which Mr. Carter has republished,-—Jackson in F. 
We hope, and rather believe, that this is not the composition, 
which Mr. Jebb somewhere denounces as a “ frightful” one. 
A certain Service of the same composer, with a long flowery 
preamble, which is, or was, a favourite at Lichfield Cathedral, 
we think should be rigidly eschewed ; but that in Mr. Carter’s 
selection strikes us as of a far higher character. 

u Twenty-four Psalms and Hymns” are dedicated to the Bishop 
of London. We like the music, in some places, better than the 
words. Mr. Hamilton’s “ Introduction to Choral Singing ” has 
the advantage of great clearness and simplicity ; a proof of which 
is, that it makes itself intelligible to a person who has no know¬ 
ledge whatever of the science of music. “ The Psalmist” is cal¬ 
culated both by its title and its contents to encourage the mis¬ 
taken habit of identifying “ Psalmody” with the singing of 
metrical psalms. The work gives other evidence of a like 
condescension to Protestant views and tastes, especially in the Pre¬ 
face, where S. Gregory the Great and Palestrina find themselves 
in a somewhat awkward juxtaposition to “ Wickliffe, Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Beza, Zuinglius, 
Buchanan, and Cranmer.” The music appears to have been 
chosen upon the same latitudinarian principles. The “ National 
Psalmist,” and again the‘‘Durham Collection,” will be considered 
by many to err, though far less conspicuously, in the same line. 
The “Complete Collection of the Gregorian Hymns for the whole 
Year” betokens the dawn of a better era. 

We now return to our general subject, which derives many 
valuable illustrations from the different works, of which w ? e have 
taken this rapid, but, as w r e hope, not careless, survey. The first 
point upon which we shall avail ourselves of their assistance is 
that of Plain-Tune. 

The great antiquity, and absolute universality throughout the 
Christian Church, of musical intonation, as a medium of public 
Prayer, (to which Mr. Jebb has ably drawn attention in the 23rd 
section of his work on the Choral Service,) must be evidence 
enough to every thoughtful churchman, that there is a meaning in 
the practice, whether or not obvious on the surface. To unravel 
this meaning, to investigate the principles upon which the use 
of a sustained and gently modulated tone of voice in public wor¬ 
ship is founded, has accordingly been a main object with w r riters 
on the Choral Service : many of whom seem to feel, and not alto- 
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gether without reason, that the practice is obnoxious to a natural, 
however groundless, prejudice. Far from being inclined to disre¬ 
gard this prejudice, we confess to a very strong sympathy with it, 
though, of course, to the extent only of appreciating, not admit¬ 
ting, the objection. We do theu think, that there is some colour for 
esteeming this mode of utterance “ unnatural,” and, for that reason, 
especially unsuited to occasions in which simplicity is (as all will 
allow under certain qualifications) an indispensable requisite. It is 
hardly a sufficient answer to this objection to urge, that children, 
savages, and other unsophisticated beings, are apt to speak in a 
chanting tone. Civilized men and women, arrived at years of discre¬ 
tion, certainly do not so speak; and in this, as in other instances, 
that is commonly felt to be the most natural, with which we are 
most familiar. Moreover, though it be granted not unnatural to 
use a certain sustained and elevated tone of voice in the expression 
of intense and ardent feeling, yet this parallel is hardly adequate to 
the case of an uniform and regulated chant such as that which 
has been always applied to the words of the Church Service. 
We are apt to speak of a grief too real to be poetical, and an 
eloquence too fervid to be patient of rounded periods; and we 
certainly think that according to the same rule a monarch would 
be justified in questioning the earnestness of a prayer preferred to 
him in recitative. 

We suspect, then, that the use of the Chant in the public Offices 
of devotion is to be explained upon another principle, very 
beautifully set forth by Mr. Jebb in the following passage; 

“ If we worship God in places of a more grave and awful architecture 5 
if the garments of His Ministers are such as to betoken a peculiar sacred¬ 
ness ; if the gestures used in His Service are more collected and reve¬ 
rential than those rendered to the greatest earthly potentates 3 if our 
prayers and praises are clothed in the holiest garb of antiquity, and of the 
most divine poetry, elevated immeasurably far above the gravest secular 
discourse: what can hinder that the utterance of those prayers should 
assume a solemn character, so as to devote to God's Service , not the broken 
and unmusical sounds of common conversation, but the full melody of the 
noblest organ of the human frame.”— Choral Service , pp. 173, 174. 

In truth it might even be said that the Plain Chant is suited to 
its object rather because it is unnatural than because it is natural; 
or, at least, that the most abstractedly unnatural mode of utterance 
is the most natural under the circumstances. Divine Service, in 
all its particulars, is essentially formal. The mistake into which 
we are apt to run, is not that of considering it a form, but that 
of considering it nothing but a form. It is formal, but it is much 
more; it is sacramental; its forms are not opaque but transparent, 
not dead masses but subtle veils. As soon as we enter church, 
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vve are, as it were, at court, and ceremony is the order of the day. 
State dresses, set modes of speech, strict rules of precedence, 
regulated movements, and becoming gestures, at once take the 
place of the free and easy proceedings, the slip-shod habits of 
common life. The importance of clinging to obsolete usages and 
antiquated modes of expression, as safeguards to dignity and 
securities for decorum, is fully recognized in the senate, at the 
bar, and, again, in our universities. Is it in church alone, that we 
can afford to dispense with state forms and court etiquettes; to be 
homely and unpunctilious without risk to the interests of decency, 
order, and reverence ? Nothing, surely, that is cheap and common¬ 
place ; nothing that savours of earth and reminds of the world; 
no vulgar forms, no chamber postures, no familiar phrases, no 
colloquial tones, nothing but what is choice, orderly, composed, 
solemn, graceful, harmonious, has its place in our Lord’s Sanc¬ 
tuary, the resort of the Angels, the asylum of the sick and weary 
soul, the school of Divine wisdom and heavenly music. 

The adoption, then, of a sacred tone into the Church Services 
may be explained in the same way with that of a language removed 
from common use; we do not mean necessarily a dead language, 
or an extinct form of the vernacular tongue, (such as the ancient 
Greek or Sclavonic,) but as in our Prayer-book, a more elevated 
and poetical phraseology than that of ordinary conversation. One 
great advantage of this provision is, that it gives, as we have said 
of the Plain Chant, a certain unhomely air (fsvixov) to the solem¬ 
nities of religion. Another, (which belongs equally to the cases 
of a fixed language and an unisonous tone,) that it secures 
uniformity, and t( knits together” in one body the Church of 
remote ages and distant countries. Another, also common to 
both, that it operates as a preservative against the “ changes and 
chances” of circumstance. It is of course a great principle of 
the Church to throw a sort of protecting and harmonizing veil 
over individual and national singularities. 

The advantage of the Ecclesiastical Chant towards the pur¬ 
pose of uniformity in Divine Worship is a point of view in which, 
as our main object in this article is a practical one, we shall pause 
for a moment to consider it. Nothing can be, abstractedly 
speaking, less desirable than that the mode of celebrating Divine 
Service should fluctuate with the tastes of individuals, or be de¬ 
pendent upon accident. No doubt, then, one main use of Plain- 
tune is to protect the Church against the risk of these unde¬ 
sirable variations. As there are not one but fifty “ rites” in 
the Church of England at this moment, so in the important 
matter of saying the Prayers, scope is actually given for an 
infinite diversity of modes, and no unwillingness, it is obvious, 
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exists to avail ourselves of the latitude. Not one of the least 
evils of this lack of uniformity is the temptation which it gives 
to an oratorical mode of delivery* This very tendency of 
readers in church to run into what is vulgarly called spouting , 
corroborates, as we think, the view just now taken of the theory 
of Plain-tune. The ordinary tone of conversation is felt to be 
unsuitable to the occasion, and, in the absence of any authorised 
substitute, the reader, meaning to be dignified, becomes pompous. 
He reads the Divine Office as he would read poetry in a company. 
Of course, if the Service is to be read, and not chanted, the idea 
of effect ought to be abandoned, and the mind (presupposing of 
course the essential requisites of sufficient loudness, distinctness, 
and other such merely physical advantages) given up to the one 
idea of speaking in His presence to whom intercession for the 
people is addressed. This, however, is any thing but the course 
which the circumstances of the occasion have a natural tendency 
to suggest. Though we are also in a higher Presence, we are 
more obviously in the presence of the congregation; and there is 
not one Clergyman in a hundred, nor one young Clergyman in a 
thousand, who can readily free himself from the constraining im¬ 
pressions which the scene around him is calculated to produce. 

All this proves the wisdom of an institution which furnishes to 
the representative of the congregation at the Throne of grace, 
the means of being dignified without affectation, and impressive 
without effort.f 

Nor must we omit to enumerate among the benefits of an uni¬ 
form mode of utterance in Divine Service, (as of ritual uni¬ 
formity in general), what we feel to be really one of the very 
chiefest; the removal, namely, from the congregation of a temp¬ 
tation to think and talk about the manner in zohich the Service is 
performed , instead of being engrossed with the Service itself. 
Who ever heard of the vvorshippers in foreign countries, who can 
even conceive the worshippers in the “ Church of the Fathers,” 
storing up remarks during Divine Service, and communicating 


* ft A deliberate attempt,” says the Bishop of Ossory, in his lordship’s recent 
Charge to his Clergy, “ to produce an impression upon a congregation by the tone and 
manner in which a Minister addresses prayers to God is very leniently treated, when 
it is condemned as bad taste,” (p. 11.) His lordship proceeds to distinguish between 
the fact of being impressive in public Service, and aiming at impressiveness. The 
same distinction, we are pleased to reflect, was drawn in our pages three years ago. 
“ The reading of Divine Service,” it was said, “ ought not to be characterized, we do 
not say by impressiveness, (because in one sense the best, that is the simplest, reading 
will be the most impressive,) but by the attempt at impressiveness.” No. 56, Oct. 
1840, p.384. 

t We must be allowed, however, to say, from experience, that the Plain-chant of 
our own Cathedrals, unlike that of the Continent, does not appear to be a complete 
safeguard against the temptation to display. 
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them to their friends at the close of it, about this Priest’s fine 
voice, or that reader’s beautiful emphasis? People discuss the 
Church Services only where its ritual is subjected to individual 
caprice, as the weather is said to be a theme of conversation in 
no countries but those in which the climate is changeable. What 
room is there for comparisons where all is uniform, for criticism 
where there is no difference of standard, for complaints where all 
is beyond the reach of alteration? How would our talkative 
ladies, our critical churchwardens, and watchful operatives, em¬ 
ploy themselves, were there but one Faith and one Rite through¬ 
out England, not to say Europe ? 

An apparent difficulty in the way of that universal restoration 
of the Ecclesiastical Chant which ritualists desire, is the gene¬ 
rally supposed scarcity of musical ears and voices in our popu¬ 
lation at large, and inclusively, in the clerical body. Simul¬ 
taneously, however, with these widely spreading Catholic aspira¬ 
tions, comes Mr. Hullah with his announcement of “ Singing 
for the Million.” That the difficulty in question is but a tem¬ 
porary, if not an imaginary one, seems to be proved by the uni¬ 
versality of Plain-tune in this country before the change of reli¬ 
gion. We do not see why the ears and voices of the English 
may not be expected to revive with the occasion for them. 
Facts, at the present moment, are certainly in favour of such an 
anticipation. Many more persons are, we incline to believe, com¬ 
petent to take part in the music of the Church, whether (so to say) 
as principals, or in a chorus of voices, than are themselves aware 
of the fact; habit and necessity must evidently be more than half 
the battle, or singing could not be so general as it is in other reli¬ 
gious communions. The case seems to be, that the modicum of 
musical power required for chanting, even in the leader, far more 
in the congregation, is considerably less than is often supposed. 
We cannot bring ourselves to consider the musical performance 
in church merely as a kind of choice offering, like an elaborate 
painted window for instance, or an exquisitely wrought finial, or 
an illuminated missal, or a piece of curious mosaic. The effect 
of this view is to confine it within narrower limits than we like to 
contemplate. We shall have something to offer on this part of 
the subject when we come to the question of Psalmody. All which 
needs to be said at present is, that if the melodious intonation of 
the Divine Office be founded, as we have been contending, in some 
deep ecclesiastical principle, it would, in a perfect state of things, 
be universal in the Church, so that music would be once more, as 
of old, a branch of clerical education. But the universality of the 
rule would plainly have to be gained, as in the foreign churches at 
present, at the expense of the performance, considered merely as 
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a work of art. In all this we are speaking quite in the abstract; 
we are far indeed from wishing to advocate, without respect to 
circumstances, any change in the celebration of Divine Service 
among ourselves, so violent as would be that of introducing the 
Plain-tune; or indeed, any change at all, (not prescribed by the 
rubric, or commanded by authority), which does not carry along 
with it the feelings of those who have a right to be considered. 
Such proceedings appear to us calculated entirely to defeat the 
object proposed in them ; besides being, what is much worse than 
foolish, wanton and even cruel. The case is of course widely 
different where ecclesiastical practices, allowed, though not en¬ 
joined, by our Church, sanctioned by the general voice of Chris¬ 
tendom, and not interdicted by those who immediately bear the 
rule over us, are, at the same time, either in harmony with the 
feelings of such as depend upon us, or are sure to come recom¬ 
mended to them upon the authority in which they are accustomed, 
like good Christian people, to place unquestioning confidence. 

With respect to the musical intonation of the Service, which 
we cannot but feel a very great step towards the ceremonial prac¬ 
tices of our ancestors, we are not less surprised than delighted to 
find how very little objection has been raised in any quarter to its 
restoration among us. We hear of churches, and one in par¬ 
ticular, in which Mr. Dyce’s Manual has been accessory to the 
introduction of Plain-tune in a systematic form and according to 
approved precedents. That so very material an advance upon 
existing ceremonial usage should have been anywhere made, not 
merely without offence, but to the entire satisfaction of all parties 
whose feelings had a claim to be consulted, is a “ sign of the 
times” far more gratifying than the particular change itself is 
important. The union of Catholic Plain-tune with popular 
modes of delivery, and the sight of a reader (as it has been 
graphically expressed) u breast-high in wood,” is not only im¬ 
probable in fact, but hardly conceivable by the most creative 
imagination. We take it for granted, then, that, wherever the 
Service is intoned, prayer either is, or is in the way to be, said 
altanvards, and that the capacious reading-desks, well-stuffed 
cushions, and gigantic prayer-books, of the passing generation, 
have simultaneously disappeared. Now these changes are trivial 
compared w ith others w ? hich might be imagined; but far from in¬ 
significant is the growing dissatisfaction with (what may be 
called) the rationalistic type of Divine Service, which they mani¬ 
festly indicate. We will but express a hope, and that a very 
fervent one, that isolated usages, however in themselves beautiful 
and excellent, may in no case be taken up abruptly, or without 
due care to adjust their relations with other parts of the great 
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ecclesiastical system, to sift their religious meanings, and place 
them upon their true basis. The want of such care appears to 
have been at the root of much of the evil which beset our Church 
in the days of Land ; days which we believe, as we hope, will 
never return upon us. The true nature, and exact place, of reli¬ 
gious forms must be mastered (as it may be said, without any 
presumption, that in those unhappy times they were not) before 
they can be vindicated at once with the firmness which their 
intrinsic value demands, and the considerateness, which, essential 
as it is in all controversies, is singularly befitting in one like 
this, where the side of the objector derives such vast apparent 
support from the text of Scripture, the facts of history, the tales 
of travellers, and the strong natural prepossessions of many 
most unequivocally religious minds. Formalism is an evil so 
hateful and enormous, yet so insinuating withal, that the largest 
allowance ought, surely, to be made for difficulties and objections 
grounded in a sincere, and intelligent, dread of it. It is hard, 
indeed, upon adversaries with whom we have such just and reason¬ 
able grounds of difference upon the minor premiss, that we should 
withhold from them the benefit of our agreement with them 
upon the major . Most persons will have been struck with the 
contrast between the vehemence with which, and the shallowmess 
of the grounds upon which, religious forms were often defended, 
in past times, agaiust Puritan objectors. There is, we hope, no 
unkindness in saying that the bitterness appears to have been 
sometimes used as a kind of make-weight to the argument. 

We now pass from Plain-tune to the kindred subject of Gre¬ 
gorian Psalmody. The Gregorian Tones essentially agree with 
the Plain-tune (of which indeed they are but a modification), 
and essentially differ from many of the more recent Psalm-chants, 
in involving the application of melody to the purposes, not of 
ornament, but of intense, yet solemn, expression. The following 
passage exhibits, on the whole, a sufficiently correct view of their 
leading characteristics : 

“ The very notion of a Tone, by which name the Gregorian Chants 
are most fitly designated, is that of a simple form of recitation, a mere 
vehicle of the sacred words, not an elaborate and ornamental frame¬ 
work. Some modern chants, no doubt, there are, w’hich are constructed 
upon the simpler principle; but by far the larger portion, though pre¬ 
serving a certain character of solemnity suited to their object, are too 
much, surely, of the nature of musical compositions, to be consistent 
with that high and self-forgetting reverence towards their subject, which 
is characteristic of the older melodies. The Gregorian Chant seems to 
proceed upon the view that the simplest medium of the Divine accents is 
the best suited to their intrinsic majesty and sacredness.The 

NO. LXVIII.—OCT, 1843. 
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Gregorian Tones have no character, or even existence, apart from the 
words which they are meant to convey ; viewed by themselves they are, 
like the eyes of a statue, inexpressive for want of an animating soul, 
and beautiful only through the power of association which instinctively 
connects them with the words which are their true life and spirit. To 
say, then, that, as heard for the first time, they communicate even to a 
musical ear no just view of their peculiar sweetness and power, is less 
near the truth than to say that they communicate absolutely no idea of 
melody at all. ,, 

This latter remark, as an able and friendly critic has ob¬ 
served,* is an overstatement, at least as respects some of the 
Tones. But the distinction here pointed out between the Gre¬ 
gorian and the modern English Chants is at least substantially 
accurate. The Tones are to the Psalms what speech is to mind 
and character; they seem to flow out of them, as their natural 
expression, and kindred result; the later Chants are often liker 
to a tawdry and hampering envelopement. In the hands of 
an English Cathedral choir the Psalms of the day are reduced 
to a series of alternate songs, very sweet and beautiful in their 
way, but which, by their very beauty, discourage rather than invite, 
the attempt to join in them, as something made for show, not for 
use. The Gregorian Tones, on the contrary, have a sort of manly, 
dow nright, business-like character about them. They suggest the 
notion of a work to do, and a story to tell; that w ? ork u the con¬ 
tinual cry” of the Angelic choirs; that story, the theme of the 
celestial harmonies.f 

It is, then, because we think that the Psalms are meant to be 
recited , and not performed , and because the Gregorian Tones 
proceed upon this view of them rather than the other, that we 
are not sorry to see those Tones taking in so many quarters the 
place of the later chants. The question between the earlier 
melodies and their more modern substitutes is not fairly repre¬ 
sented as one of mere taste. Those, who advocate the Gregorian 
chants do so, not on mere aesthetical, but on purely religious, 

* In the English Churchman . 

t We will take this opportunity of saying how little we can enter into Mr. Jebb’s 
feeling, that an abundant “ quantity of Psalmody is adverse to healthful religion 
and intelligent devotion.” (p. 275.) “ Tt must be impossible (he says) to rightly 

mark, digest, and meditate upon these holy songs ; since, by such prolonged recita¬ 
tion, the memory and discriminative faculties must needs be confused.” (ib.) No 
doubt; if meditation were the object of Psalmody, as of the reading of Scripture in 
public Service. But is not Psalm-singing for praise, and is not prolonged praise the. 
especial act of the Church in Heaven, and a point, therefore, in which it is very 
seemly that her earihly counterpart should imitate and represent her? Moreover, 
what can justly be objected to long Psalms which does not hold good a fortiori of 
long Lessons ? We are not speaking against long Lessons ; yet, were an objector dis¬ 
posed to characterize them as “adverse to intelligent devotion, burdensome to the 
memory, and confusing to the discriminative faculties,” would not Mr. Jebb have given 
him an advantage in the argument ? 
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grounds; not because they are more beautiful, but because they 
are more reverent towards the sacred words, enshrining as a trea¬ 
sure what the later composers rather try to embellish as a subject. 
No one wishes to charge any conscious fault upon the authors of 
the modern chants, but, “ at the very worst, a misconception of the 
true end of chanting.” They constructed chants, as they w'ould 
have written anthems, forgetting that, in the one case, they w r ere 
called upon to assist contemplation, in the other, merely to 
supply the most appropriate, and therefore the simplest, form of 
animated, or plaintive, devotional expression. It is justly ob¬ 
served by the author of the iC Apology for Cathedral Service,” as 
a reason for simple chants, that 

“ The Psalms for either morning or evening contain sentiments so 
various, that by a very striking air some of them must be ill expressed.” 
—p. 65. 

How far the Gregorian Chants admit of being generally 
adopted, and that in rustic as well as more refined and educated 
congregations, is a farther, and, as some feel, a more debateable 
question. A notion is abroad, that their very simplicity unfits 
them for general use ; since, it is said, they depend for their effect 
upon an immense volume of voice, or, again, upon precise 
execution; requisites unattainable except in trained choirs, or 
with a more profuse distribution of musical capacity than is ordi¬ 
narily to be expected. And they are considered to lie under a 
disadvantage in these respects, even as compared with the modern 
English chants, which are very seldom attempted without the organ 
accompaniment, and in which manifold defects of execution are 
apt to be dexterously covered, or ingeniously eked out, by the 
skill of the instrumental performer. 

If, however, there be any truth in the account just given of the 
Gregorian, as distinguished from the more modern chants, these 
difficulties will not prove any insuperable bar to their introduction 
into ordinary churches. For the objection supposes chanting to 
be far more of an artificial exercise than w'e are disposed to 
allow. The fuller it is, of course the better; not only in a mu¬ 
sical, but in a religious point of view. But we doubt if St. Gre¬ 
gory, musician as he was, would have been seriously pained by 
detecting some inharmonious and uncultivated voices in the 
enthusiastic “ roar” of united psalmody. The number of per¬ 
sons who are positively incapacitated by nature from swelling the 
chorus of praise in church, is, we suspect, extremely small. The 
real causes of that most dispiriting listlessness which is apt to 
pervade our English congregations, are surely of a moral, rather 
than a physical nature; the want rather of will than of power; 

y 2 
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the disinclination on the part of the indevont to put themselves 
out of their way, and on the part of the more devout, to take the 
lead in breaking silence. We have dropped chanting, in country 
churches especially, because of the difficulty of getting the mass 
of persons to sing. Do our clergy, however, succeed, on the 
whole, in prevailing on their people even to say the responses, 
and the alternate verses of the Psalms ? Or is it not rather that the 
great step is, from silence to speaking; from doing nothing to 
doing something; and that, this step once gained, it would be 
found comparatively easy to regulate the mode of responding? 
But if chanting there is to be (in ordinary congregations) it is 
evident that the Gregorian, or some equally simple tunes, are 
alone fitted for the purpose. No one can have heard the psalm- 
singing at dissenting tS places of worship,” or even in churches, 
in Wales, or, again, in Scotland, or, still more, in the Lutheran 
communion abroad (all which we beg to observe does not neces¬ 
sarily imply entering the respective buildings), without feeling 
that Psalmody is one of the many departments of duty in which 
“ where there is a will there is a way.” They who can sing 
Protestant psalm-tunes with so suitable and affecting an earnest¬ 
ness, cannot want the power, at least, of joining in more Catholic 
modes of praise. How far, indeed, the “ people” have in other 
times been admitted to that very important share in the active 
part of Divine Service, which our own Church is not singular* 
at this day in assigning to them, is rather an historical than a prac¬ 
tical question. Among ourselves, at least, with a Form of Prayer 
so mainly congregational in its provisions, there would seem no 
room for doubting, that parts of the Service, which are by rule, 
or according to custom, public , (such as the alternate verses of 
the Psalms,) should be solemnized in the way most conducive to 
general edification, as well as individual devotion. In the ab¬ 
sence, especially, of any authorized Christian Hymns , there is all 
the more reason for giving the ordinary psalmody of the Church 
the character (with due regard, of course, to solemnity) of a 
social act. 

Still it will be said, that the introduction of Gregorian chant¬ 
ing into our parish churches is no easy matter; and very many 
will prefer actual and considerable ills, of which they know the 
worst, to doubtful experiments and possible failures. Far be it 
from us to discourage this cautious policy ; yet there are proverbs 
on the other side numerous and pithy, the drift of which is to set 
forth risk as the condition of enterprise, and enterprise, of suc¬ 
cess. That we may not, however, appear to advocate ventures, 

* There is a great deal of strictly congregational chanting in the present Services 
of the French Church, 
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especially in so sacred a field, upon grounds of mere abstract 
probability, we owe it to ourselves, no less than the reader, to 
impart, to the fullest extent, the fruits of our own limited experi¬ 
ence and inquiries on the subject. 

In churches, or chapels, where there are neither funds to main¬ 
tain a regular choir, nor local arrangements suitable to it, the idea 
must at once be given up of any more complete choral provisions 
than such as are required to lead the congregation . If the as¬ 
sembled worshippers, one and all, positively decline to chant, a 
mere choir of boys is almost or quite worse than nothing; for 
in that case it will operate only in relieving the congregation from 
a part of its own duty. This, however, we look upon as an 
imaginary difficulty ; we never yet heard of the instance, nor do we 
believe it possible without mismanagement, in which the disposi¬ 
tion to promote chanting on the part of a clergyman has been 
otherwise than cordially met by the better disposed of his flock. 
An experienced choir-master is absolutely necessary. If the 
chanting be alternate , which we cannot but think indispensable , 
there ought to be a corresponding supply of boys: say, three or 
four on each side, in an average sized church; though it is best to 
make provision against accidents, by enlisting one or two super¬ 
numeraries. Fault has been found in some quarters with a mode 
of alternate chanting which, where there is no regular choir, we 
prefer, for our own part, to an equal division of the boys; the 
distribution, namely, of the Psalms between the clergyman (if 
more than one, so much the better), assisted by one or two of the 
more practised of the choristers, and the congregation, assisted 
by the rest of them ; the doxology at the end of each Psalm 
being chanted in chorus.* This method is adopted at the church 
of Compton Valence in Dorsetshire, with the best effect; and it 
has been followed, to the satisfaction of many, in other places. 
It has been said to be without precedent in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. However, it surely comes nearest of any to our accustomed 
way of reciting the Psalms, when there is no chanting; which is 
an advantage, where abrupt and violent changes are to be depre¬ 
cated. There is perhaps, too, something rather technical in sti¬ 
pulating for precedent on such slight occasions : in this case, 
however, such warrant may, we understand, be found in the prac¬ 
tice of the existing Church. At all events, is not precedent far 
more decidedly violated by the neglect of the antiphonal method, 
than by this particular arrangement for carrying it out? We 
admit that the question is not free from difficulty; but we cannot 

* Where the reader is physically-incapacitated from chanting, he will do well, in 
the event of this arrangement, to let the two boys (as, in that case, there should be) 
act as his substitutes. 
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always choose our way in these matters, and must rather seek to 
make the best of our disadvantages. YVithout an arrangement of 
this kind, whatever the objections to it, we do not well see how 
the antiphonal character of the chant can be preserved in churches 
which do not admit of a division of the choir and congregation 
into two corresponding sides. 

One of the principal benefits of chanting, when carefully con¬ 
ducted, is the opportunity which it gives of a most edifying em¬ 
ployment for a portion of the rising generation. Those w ho have 
no experience of the operation of the choral system but such as is 
afforded by the generality of our cathedrals, can form no idea of 
its value as a means of education. The duties of the choir may 
be gone through, no doubt, like other duties, in a heartless per¬ 
functory way; but where boys perform them in this spirit,it is, in 
nine cases out of ten, the fault of their superiors. It would be a 
slander upon regenerated human nature to suppose that the office 
of the Angels should be otherwise than a delight to that class 
which, in simplicity, freedom from actual sin, and consequent apti¬ 
tude for holy exercises, most resembles them. And the fact we 
believe to be, that these youthful ministers of religion are naturally 
as fond of their work as the infirmity which they share with their 
elders will allow. The experience of the Apologist for Cathedral 
Service testifies to 

“ excellent behaviour sustained among more than one set of choristers 
by voluntary regulations made by themselves in their own little conclave.” 
—p. 55. 

Nor is this, he continues, 

“ the first tribute which has been deservedly paid to them. Dr. Cooke, 
organist of Westminster Abbey, was noted for his admirable pupils. 
Whenever the circumstance was alluded to, he was accustomed to say, 

‘ I don’t teach my boys 5 they teach one another.’ The constant atten¬ 
dance of all the boys is strikingly in contrast with the absence of the se¬ 
niors.—Ibid. 

In our cathedrals, this attendance is enforced by fines levied 
upon absentees ; but we have reason to think that, were greater 
pains taken to encourage the boys in their work, their own good 
feeling would be sufficient to secure the same object in a better 
way. We earnestly hope that this interesting class of the com-> 
munity will be among the first to reap the benefit of that increased 
attention to the solemnities of Divine Worship which is one of 
the promising signs of our time. 

“ As to the choristers, (says the last mentioned author very beautifully), 
one would always wish to look on them as so many little Samuels .”—p. 53. 

We trust that the day will come, when a regular opening may 
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be found for them in the universities, supposing, that is, the uni¬ 
versities themselves to have first undergone such wholesome 
changes, at least in tone and spirit, as will tend to a permanent 
divorce between the ideas of poverty and disgraced In the mean 
time, the growing demand for organists affords to a large number 
of choir-boys the prospect of retaining their footing in the imme¬ 
diate precincts of the Church; while the reformation of the choral 
body may be expected to act beneficially upon the instrumental 
department of the same sacred service. 

Where the governing parties in a church have absolutely no taste 
whatever for music, the work of improving the psalmody is ren¬ 
dered, no doubt, an arduous one. A great deal may be done 
towards supplying the deficiency by means of an experienced and 
trustworthy organist and choir-master. But a clergyman, who is 
himself inexperienced in music, will find it doubly necessary to 
exercise caution in his choice of this important ecclesiastical func¬ 
tionary ; and it will be his wisdom to have recourse to what Mr. 
Jebb would call “ an approved choir.” No rulers, it is well 
known, are more tenacious of their authority than those of the 
organ and the choir; and, till music is more generally cultivated 
among the clergy, there is not even any pretence for an interfer¬ 
ence with this despotism, prejudicial as it often is in its conse¬ 
quences. 

We cannot but think that in many places, especially in the 
country, boys will be found, as time goes on, not only ready, but 
eager, to give their services in the choir gratuitously. On the Con¬ 
tinent, many of those who serve at the Mass are voluntaries ; and 
the same spirit of devotion to the Church may, we should hope, be 
expected to grow and flourish, under proper auspices, in this 
country. It is plainly not the boys themselves, but their parents, 
who present the obstacle to this desirable consummation. 

All hope of success in choral arrangements is, we will venture 
to say, quite chimerical, without a daily Service . Constant prac¬ 
tice is indispensable to that freedom and buoyancy in which the 
excellence of chanting consists. Few things are less like Catho¬ 
lic psalmody than the spiritless and constrained execution of the 
“ Venite” and (t Canticles” by a party of school children.^ People 

* The Society of St. Mary Magdalene, at Oxford, has lately set an important and 
most praiseworthy example by electing one of their choristers to a Demyship. 

t Mr. Jebb speaks felicitously of the “ compulsory scream of a school of children.” 
—p. 502. The observations which follow strike us as exceedingly pertinent and valu¬ 
able. “The manner in which the children of our parish schools are treated really acts 
as a hindrance to devotion. Tiiey are compelled to represent the congregation in their 
most important duties—they are overtasked on the Sundays by real hard work, the pro¬ 
tracted confinement to a school, though they may have been in attendance there all 
the week; they are marched to both the long Sunday Services in addition , and to all the 
weekly Services which may occur; during the whole Sunday they are on drill , and they 
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should chant as they speak, fluently and naturally; and this they 
will never do, as long as chanting is but an occasional and inter¬ 
rupted exercise. A certain degree of rapidity, too, is necessary 
towards the animation which belongs to an act of praise; but this 
rapidity must never degenerate into gabbling. Every word, nay 
every syllable, should receive its due consideration, and organists 
(if organ accompaniment there be) should be careful to allow a 
sufficient time for this articulate utterance, especially in the case 
of those verses of the Psalms which contain an unusual number 
of words in a single clause.* 

“ The correct recitation of the Chant is,” as Mr. Jebb truly says, “ a 
matter of considerable difficulty. It is essential that a good chanter 
should be a good reader also. No mechanical rule can be given for its 
performance. But decorum, gravity, and due expression, will be best 
secured by attending strictly to the punctuation of the Psalter, not merely 
to the colon which marks the pause, but to all the other stops, and to the 
emphatic words of the sentence. But the accentuation ought to be very 
slight, just sufficient to mark the sense.”—p. 304. 

Mr. Jebb, who has evidently paid the greatest attention to 
this subject, has some very useful remarks upon the arrange¬ 
ment of the final syllables in the respective clauses of the verse 
with relation to the melody of the Chant. We agree with him 
in apprehending that “ pointed Psalters,” valuable as we con¬ 
sider them, may, without care, be apt to tend to a somewhat too 
mechanical inode of recitation. Mr. Jebb accurately distinguishes 
between two systems: the one, which he calls the “syllabic,” 
which gives separate notes to separate syllables, as, for instance, 

“ Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye kindreds of | the peo | pie : || ascribe 
unto the Lord | worship | and pow | er; ||” 

the other, “ the accented,” in which the division is altogether 
regulated by accent; i. e. the last notes are assigned to the last 
three or five accented syllables. For example, 

1 2 3 12 

“O come let us | sing iinto tli£ | Lord || let us heartily re j joice in 

3 4 5 

the | strength of our sal | vation.” 

“ By this method,” proceeds our author, “ attention is doubtless paid 
to the sense, and the chant is made intelligible. But it may be carried 

arc considered, not as the children of Christian parents, and as members of families, 
but as No. 1, 2, or 3, in such a class of the School. The real study of human nature 
has been comparatively overlooked in the indiscriminate zeal for school mechanism. 
But this is an age of mills, and education mills, on enormous scales, are now the fashion.” 
(Ib.^ The author, however, explains that he is not here “ opposing Sunday Schools, 
(far from it,) nor denying the necessity for school discipline.’ 1 

* Better rules for chanting there cannot be than those which S. Bernard drew up 
for the Cistercian order. See Cardinal Bona, De Divina Psalmodik, c. xvii. § 4; and 
S. Bernard. Serm. inCantic. 47. 
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too far 5 and by crowding in so many words into each note, the solemnity 
of the chant is impaired, and the harshness of a language, already abound¬ 
ing in so many consonants and close vowels, is exaggerated.”—p. 307. 

Mr. Jebb recommends a medium between the two systems, ac¬ 
cording to which attention is paid 

“ to the sense and rhythm, and regard at the same time had to the more 
deliberate and solemn enunciation of certain syllables which, from the 
proneness to abbreviate incident to all languages, wc have been taught to 
slur over, to the great detriment of melody. For example, while it is 
quite right to give but one long note to the last two syllables of such a 
word as salvation , or indignation , it may be questioned whether our choirs 
do well in making a harsh tribrach, assigned to one note, of such words 
as righteousness , Israel , enemies —Ibid. 

We certainly feel, with Mr. Jebb, that these abbreviations are 
prejudicial to the solemnity of the Chant. At Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford,* we have heard even a word of four syllables, such as 
wickednesses , or sanctuary, assigned to a single note. We also 
deprecate the practice of giving two important monosyllables to 
one note, i. e. good things in the Magnificat, and especially where 
one of them is the Sacred Name itself. Thus we have heard 
such a division as this: 

I them that for | get God | 
which seems hardly even reverent. 

We will but add, that, to our own taste, the majestic simplicity 
of the Gregorian Chant appears to be most favoured by the mode 
of recitation to which Mr. Jebb has given the name of syllabic . 
But we speak with great diffidence, and here, as everywhere else, 
express nothing more than an individual judgment. 

It would plainly exceed the necessarily restricted limits of an 
article to enter into other questions connected with the Choral 
Seivice in the same detail with which vve have treated the subject 
of Chanting; neither do w r e feel ourselves equal to the task. 

We must, then, be content with a few very general and cursory 
observations upon other matters connected with our leading sub- 
ject. 

For reasons given in our last number,f we are disposed to prefer 
Chants to Services for the Te Deum and Canticles. We do not 
share Mr. Jebb’s objection to enthusiastic singing in Divine Wor¬ 
ship. On the contrary, we are persuaded that by the want of 

* We intend no disparagement whatever of the manner in which the Choral Service 
is performed in this Cathedral. Great improvement has taken place within the last 
few years under the able management of Dr. Marshall, the present organist. We have 
also been favourably impressed of late at Wells j most favourably so, at Canterbury. 
We do not make these selections with any idea of suggesting comparisons. We have 
never met with decided carelessness and irreverence excepting at Lincoln. 

f Art. Musical Festivals, &c. 
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more liberal allowance for the expression of ardent devotional 
feelings in the course of public Service, our own Church has given 
an undue advantage to the Dissenters. People must, and will, be 
enthusiastic somewhere ; and, if the Church disappoint them, they 
will be either enthusiastic on wrong objects, or on right ones in a 
wrong way; i. e. either as worldlings, or as heretics. Every thing 
which we read of the early Church proves that it was no part of an¬ 
cient religion to discountenance ardent and even rapturous feeling 
in Divine Service. The Donatists charged the Church, according to 
St. Augustine, with fanatical excesses in her mode of psalmody; nay, 
proceedings, we all know, were sometimes allowed which have 
even an w/£rtf-Protestant appearance; e. g. the applause of ser¬ 
mons. Without saying that in all such points the Church of any 
particular age is to be our model, still these facts witness to a prin¬ 
ciple, and so are important. Now Christian Hymns , as we have 
again and again observed, seem to supply the outlet of devotional 
enthusiasm in contradistinction to what is more properly called 
psalmody; and, in the absence of authorized metrical hymns, 
is not the Te Deum a very fit subject for an exulting chorus 
of voices ? We do not, however, know that we object to Services 
for the Te Deum, for any other reason than because, from their 
intricacy, they interfere with this result. If perfectly simple, they 
would answer the purpose which we have at heart just as well as 
Chants; for we do not, it will be observed,stipulate for antiphonal 
recitation in this case.* 

* Mr. Jebb has somewhere noticed it as a point of superiority in our Service over the 
Roman, that, whereas in the latter, the Te Deum is not of daily occurrence, the pro¬ 
fession contained in its own verse, “ Day by day we magnify Thee,” is among ourselves 
literally realized. Yet Mr. Jebb afterwards admits the propriety of substituting, at 
penitential seasons, the Benedicite for the Te Deum ; thus allowing of an exception to 
the rule even among ourselves. It should be observed, however, that the actual fre¬ 
quency of the Festal Services in the Roman Communion gives a far greater prominence 
to the Te Deum, in the Breviary Office, than Mr. Jebb's observation would lead us to sup* 
pose. Nor ought it to he forgotten that the “ daily petition for preservation against 
sin,” (p. 334), contained in the verse “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us,” &c. is incor¬ 
porated into the regular Prime Service of the Breviary, while the Compline Service in¬ 
cludes the beautiful modification of that prayer which is adapted to the evening. 

In another and more important instance, which occurs at the moment, Mr. Jebb is 
strikingly unfair to the Catholic Church in communion with Rome. ** In frequency of 
the communion of the laity,” he says (p. 458), “ the Church of England far exceeds them,” 
(i. e. the Catholics in question). The boldness of this assertion, we confess, amazes 
us. Taking the ** laity” to include the middle and lower classes (as Mr. Jebb of course 
intends) there are thousands of persons nominally in our Church who never receive 
the Holy Communion at all; i. e. who, in the Roman Communion would be ipso facto 
excommunicate. Even in this country, there are lay members of the Roman Catholic 
body who communicate daily; in Belgium we have seen many communicants on 
an ordinary week day. In the Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, on last Easter 
Day, there were, we are credibly informed, no less than 4000 communicants; while 
in one of the parish churches in the same city (and that a city which still affords but 
an indifferent average specimen of a Catholic population) the usual number of com¬ 
municants every Sunday amounts, as we are assured upon the best authority, to 300. 
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On the subject of Anthems, we have only to express a wish that 
some of them might be converted into Introits . We know not 
upon what authority the Tersanctus is taken out of its proper place, 
aiid sung in our cathedrals as a prelude to the Communion Service, 
which would not equally justify the singing, in its stead, of some 
appropriate, and, of course, variable, passage of Scripture. The 
anthem,coming in where it does, always strikes us as unmeaning; 
which is not saying that, as an anthem , any better place could be 
found for it, or denying, that the rubrical order for its position, 
where it occurs, was grounded on a considerate regard to circum¬ 
stances. But, (looking at the matter merely in a poetical light,) 
while there seems good reason for ushering in a majestic service like 
the Eucharistic with a preface of praise, a rich melody, or thrilling 
chorus, forms, we cannot but think, an unsuitable introduction to 
the Collect for the Queen. Great exertions are making in many 
quarters to improve those portions of our Choral Service which, 
like the anthem, are designed to minister to contemplation, and 
especially under the important auspices of the Motett Society.* 
How far the music of the older foreign masters, which is coming 
to be received among us, will be at present generally available, 
without more of vocal power and skill than can easily be com¬ 
manded in most of our choirs, is a question upon which we 
suppose there may be a difference of opinion. Some of our 
friends are for dropping the organ accompaniment to cathedral 
music; and we sincerely hope that the time may come when, in 
chanting at least, we may be able to dispense with it. But it is 
evident that we are not as yet ripe for so considerable a change; 
nor could we ourselves concur in any proposal for the entire ex¬ 
clusion from the Sanctuary of instrumental music, the use of which 
in the services of religion is warranted by such high precedents. 

We join very heartily in Mr. Jebb’s advocacy of music as a 


The former of these iustauces, proves, of course, nothing but the strictness with which 
the rule of the Church is observed ; but it brings the fact strikingly home to us. In 
Russia, again, where we are told it is the custom of the Government to institute in¬ 
quiries on the arrival of any foreign vessel as to the number of communicants on board, 
the Church of England is found to be disadvantageously circumstanced in this respect, 
as compared with every other Christian communion in the world. It ought also to be 
borne in mind that, at every low Mass, any lay person, who pleases, may communi¬ 
cate. Tiiis is a fact often overlooked ; and the Mass accordingly described as a 
service of mere contemplation for the laity. At St. Chad’s, at Birmingham, the average 
number of communicants on Sunday is 200. In all this, let it be observed, we are 
not pleading for Rome in particular, but simply doing what seems an act of justice. 

* May we be allowed to express a hope that the governing body of this Society will 
reconsider the question of introducing Chants at it3 public meetings? Is there not 
something uncomfortable in hearing portions of Divine Service thus performed, in the 
way, not so much of practice as of exhibition ? and is it not likely to operate rather 
against than in favour of congregational chanting, by raising the notion that the exercise 
is one of art and skill ? We offer these suggestions in a spirit of sincere good will. 
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concomitant of the Eucharistic Office, The celebration of this 
solemn Service should be heightened by every powerful adjunct 
which the noblest and most precious gifts of Divine Providence, 
whether in nature or art, can supply. As we enrich the holiest 
of places with our costliest treasures, so it is fitting that we should 
illustrate the most august of rites by the goodliest embellish¬ 
ments. In some of our own churches, especially at Leeds, the 
example has been set of restoring music in those parts of our 
Communion Service, in which the rubric expressly allows it. At 
Durham Cathedral, and we believe also at Exeter, it has never been 
discontinued. There is a lack at present among ourselves of 
Services for the a Gloria in excelsis.” That of Tallis, though of 
course beautiful in its way, strikes us as monotonous and languid. 

It is pleasant to hear that the Church on the Continent is setting 
itself vigorously to the work of reformation in the matter of eccle¬ 
siastical music. Our own feelings, as will have appeared, incline 
to giving scope for other styles than the very simplest and severest; 
but we must not be understood to extend any sort of indulgence 
to those tawdry " prettinesses” of which the taste of foreigners is 
more than tolerant. In justice, however, to the Church abroad, 
it ought never to be forgotten that the Gregorian Chant has there 
alone been preserved in all its austere magnificence. Mr. Jebb 
contrives to turn even this fact against the Church “ of his dis¬ 
content.” 

“ If she has,” he argues, “ held to ancient custom with respect to 
Psalmody, this may perhaps he one of the many usages xvhich she has kept 
up in a spirit of pertinacious scrupulosity for the defects of antiquity , while, 
in other respects, she has disregarded its real virtues.”—p. 287 . 

Rather, we would look upon this Chant as a symbol of the 
essential oneness, amid circumstantial differences, of the Church of 
all ages and all places; as the voice of a Saint, who “ being dead, 
yet speaketh,” and especially to his own beloved England ; call¬ 
ing upon us to leave off “ biting and devouring one another” with 
mutual reproaches,and to unite "with one mind and one mouth” 
in glorifying our common Lord. 
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Art. II .—Nature a Parable: A Poem in Seven Books. By the 
Rev. John Brande Morris, M. A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1842. 

The title of this poem is one which shows the author to have at 
least all the boldness of genius. “ Nature” seems, of all sub¬ 
jects, the easiest: every body is couscious of a fair general 
acquaintance with it: other kinds of learning are to be sought 
and won with difficulty, and risk of error; this comes of its own 
accord, and steals through the open senses almost without our 
knowing it: wearied with art and skill aud man’s device, we turn 
to the ever open face of Nature for rest and refreshment. Mr. 
Morris then invites us to study Nature as a parable,—as some¬ 
thing abstruse and difficult,—something which reveals its real 
meaning to a chosen few, while the mass of mankind “ seeing 
see not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” 
This is not the usual expectation with which we open any volume 
of poetry, much less on a subject so universal, so common and 
obvious to all, as nature. Some degree of disappointment there¬ 
fore is certain to follow in the present instance, and Mr. Morris 
evidently is not unprepared to encounter it. 

If it had been a descriptive poem on the face of nature,— 
nature as a whole, or some more specially favoured scene; or on 
the gorgeous pageant of the seasons, or on some familiar natural 
art or science, the undertaking, easy or not to the writer, would 
at least have been more promising. With Virgil or Thompson 
before us, we might have expected to find the simple objects of 
sense, laws and principles intelligible to every mind of ordinary 
cultivation, familiar illustrations, and self-evident affinities, se¬ 
lected, grouped, and painted all with such simplicity and clear¬ 
ness, that the eye and the mind of a schoolboy might adequately 
embrace the whole. Difficulty and obscurity in such a case 
would of course amount to a failure, because contrary to what 
we had a right to expect. After resolving our minds into a 
frame of contemplative repose, we do not think it fair play to be 
challenged with dark sayings. But Mr. Morris announces ob¬ 
scurity at the very first starting; he tells us that nature contains 
an unfathomable depth of mystery, which we are to sound with 
him as far as our plummet line will reach, knowing all the time 
that there remains an infinite depth below. Nature veils the 
infinite. The things of time signify eternities. This vast and 
beautiful world is but an image thrown on the human retina from 
a heavenly object. With this warning given to us in the very 
title, it is our fault if we do not collect all our strength and all 
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our resources before vve set out in company with the writer. 
Lucretius thought it necessary to warn the reader that as his 
subject was entirely new to the Roman mind, and also to the 
Roman tongue, both the poet and the reader must expect a little 
work. His subject after all was only a certain mechanical system 
of physical philosophy, a summary attempt to get rid of all the 
difficulties of the material universe by recurrence to a few laws of 
motion. But the subject before us lies in the very opposite direc¬ 
tion; it is no attempt to simplify and monotonize nature, but 
rather to show it obscure, many-meaning, and infinite. We are 
not here told to strip nature of all her awe, and cast her terrors 
under our feet, but to humble ourselves before her as a revelation 
of the Most High, like Him inscrutable, past finding out. 

Again, the Roman poet, in order to clear his subject and reduce 
it to the meanest capacity, and the lowest grade of morality, set 
out with divesting it of all sacredness; he scattered with a breath 
every holy prejudice and ancient tradition, dissipated Tartarus, 
materialized soul and spirit, and shelved his deities on a distant 
ledge of clouds, where they had not quite so much to do with the 
affairs of this lower sphere, as a party of gentlemen and ladies 
have to do with the throng of market people they are surveying 
out of a drawing-room window. Virgil was more pious; but some 
good moral precepts, a few village rites, one or two golden tradi¬ 
tions of earlier days or a happier sphere, some fables scarcely 
sacred enough to be mythical, and an extravagant worship of 
Augustus Caesar, constitute all the religion of the Georgies, and 
are of course much more than the title announces. 

But the elaborate poem of u The Seasons,” in which all find 
so much to admire, and the last century saw so little to blame, is 
apparently without any thought or desigu entirely irreligious. 
Here and there indeed is an admission of a First Cause, All wise, 
and Beneficent; but there is less trace of special interference and 
mysterious moral laws, than even in the poems of the Roman 
Epicurean. Subject and style are alike sensuous. There are not 
even any moral tendencies, or any indication of moral preferences. 
The unhappy writer wanders aimless and clueless through a 
flowery maze of brilliant images, vivid descriptions, and classic 
allusions. He is content to suffer any inconsistency or absurdity, 
or any hiatus of reason or imagination, rather than allude to Him 
through whom the worlds were made, in Whom the dominion of 
man over other creatures was renewed and perfected, Who came 
unto His own, but His own received him not. Virgil had ascribed 
to the Almighty Father himself, the origin of human art and science, 
and had shrunk from involving in that heavenly gift all the super¬ 
fluities of human invention. Thompson, without any appearance 
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of accommodation, makes “ Industry” the author of human 
cultivation, with whose name and praises he begins and ends the 
pompous list of discoveries and refinements. He addresses the 
Sun, as “ the powerful King of Day,” “ Soul of surrounding 
worlds! in whom best seen shines out thy Maker,” the sublimer 
of man’s “ unfettered mind,” “ Parent of Seasons,” u Great 
delegated source of Light, and life, and grace, and joy below!” 
Expressions which, considering what is not expressed either there, 
or in any other part of the volume, may well excite the jealousy 
of the Christian for the power of Him, who is Light of Light, the 
express Image of His Father. When too, the subject thus leads 
the writer perforce to Him, who 

“ Light Himself, in uncreated light, 

Invested deep, dwells awfully retired 
From mortal eye,” 

he hastily escapes with a few broken phrases of admiration, and 
quick resumes,— 

“ To me be Nature’s volume broad displayed : 

And to peruse its all-instructing page, 

Or haply catching inspiration thence, 

Some easy passage raptured to translate. 

My sole delight.” 

Nature ever limits his view, and he is happy to be so enthralled. 
He proposes indeed, in one place, to discuss, in the society of a 
few “ friends of pliant soul,” whether Nature, the god of his 
adoration, was eternal or a creature of time; how T its laws, and 
its fortunes issue in general good ; “ what makes the nations 
smile, improves their soil, and gives them double suns;” or if 
his condition in life puts these inquiries out of his way, then as 
a second best course he proposes humble contentment, and an 
anticipation of 

“ those scenes 

Of happiness, of wonder; where the mind 

In endless growth and infinite ascent 

Rises from state to state, and world to world.” 

—All this from first to last, without any reference whatsoever to 
more than natural data.—But as the investigation, certainly if 
so conducted, would soon perplex and weary, he concludes, 

u But when with these the serious thought is foiled, 

Or shifting for relief, would play the shapes 
Of frolic, fancy, &c.” 

The above remarks will appear invidious enough, we are well 
aware, to those who are not yet thoroughly awake from the dream 
of paganism which has so long oppressed the literature of this 
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country. They will think it captious, to object that a Christian 
poet, writing on the works of God, should never once recognize 
that revelation which has made all things new, making even this 
ancient world a new creation ; as if good taste, or politeness, or 
judicious reserve required that strange omission. But our present 
object is not to assign the true value of Thompson and his 
century. A more catholic generation will soon do that for itself. 
We are merely pointing out that Mr. Morris’s title announces a 
subject, which happens to be the very opposite of Thompson’s, 
and therefore gentlemen and young ladies are not justified in ex¬ 
pecting quite the same facile and familiar flow of ideas, quite 
the same well turned graces, quite the same sunny splendours 
and cool refreshments. 

Nature is here to be treated, and is treated—for Mr. Morris 
fulfils his promise, not in itself, and by itself, but in all its bearings, 
and in connection with every other work and word of God. The 
poem might be described as a harmony of Nature, both physical and 
moral, the Bible, and the Church. It is hard to say which has the 
foremost place in the poem, and which seems to have imprinted 
the strongest images on the mind of the writer. Mr. Morris 
evidently observes Nature with the eye of an enthusiast. There 
is nothing second-hand, no store of common-place, no hack- 
nied epithets in his descriptive touches. He sees Nature as 
keenly and lovingly as if he cared for nothing but her. He is, 
we believe, a very early riser, and we suspect early risers have a 
great advantage in this respect, that they open every day with that 
most inspiring, most invigorating and hope-giving spectacle, 
dawn and sun rising, and so enjoy an early intimacy with Nature, 
which makes her peculiarly theirs, even for the whole day. In 
a somewhat graver connection, i. e., speaking of those, who, 
having risen long before the sun, 

“ Apart from lazy slumberings of careless men, 

Are writhing over brother Christians’ sins, 

Mr. Morris continues :— 

“-for such eyes 

A joyful thing it is to see the flakes 
Of panting light play softly o’er the Hills, 

Softly as Music from a mother’s lips 
By infant’s love received, or Prophecy 
‘ Expiring with the Saviour on its tongue.’” 

The more indolent race of mortals draw their curtains, find 
the world light, and don’t think much more about it, as if the 
light belonged to this world, and was part of it. But the early 
riser realizes the Source of that light. He sees what the world 
is in itself, he watches it gradually awakened, he observes its 
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daily regeneration from above, and sees the first floods of light 
poured from the Lord of Day. He witnesses the beginning, and 
looks to the end. The day is to him a progress or a history. 
Such an early waiter on Nature we believe Mr. Morris to be, and 
such in his case are the results, as these pages amply testify. Yet 
we can hardly say that Nature is here the foremost of the three 
we have mentioned. The Bible, its history of nature, its inter¬ 
ference with nature, its types and figures from nature, might be 
called the subject of the book. There is scarce a text or a word 
in that volume bearing on the subject which escapes our author’s 
searching and retentive eye. The poem is a comment on the 
Bible. The Church remains; and here there is no fear of Mr. 
Morris’s claims to a due appreciation of that part of his subject 
being acknowledged; for we can almost fancy we hear certain 
persons superciliously laying aside the volume after a ten minutes’ 
inspection, with the remark, that the book is all church and nothing 
else, or finds church in everything, which last it assuredly does. 

But it is time to proceed to the poem itself, which in a few 
lines in the Introduction (p. 9—13) gives a short but sufficient 
account of tne subject. 

Lord God Omnipotent, whose Throne is set 
Amid the voices of unending song. 

Known unto thee are all Thy glorious works 
From the Beginning, in Thy Bosom seen 
Reflected by Thine Image, Thy dear Son, 

Himself the measure of Thee, creating all 
In measure; by the Co-eternal Spirit 
Search’d into from of old ; Thou Triune God 
Who, in the time of this Economy 
Of visual image and frail substances, 

Full often winnest man by deep surprise 
To yeanling struggles for a clearer glimpse 
Of nature’s mysteries, and at such an hour 
Dost teach his spirit how tb* encumbering chains 
Of sense ere long shall clasp his frame no more : 

To Thee, though fear-struck, yet in Thy mere Name 
Finding a Tower of strong defence, I yield 
The lowly thanksgiving of such poor love 
As I may have, to consecrate weak powers 
To Thy unwearying service and free yoke. 

If any purity remain in me, 

If ought of Thine be dwelling in me still, 

Oh, with thy Fire all-hallowing deign to light 
The meagre offering, let its lambent flame 
Wear out the stains contracted in this scene 
Of life-long struggling, while, by Angels view’d, 

We in this lower world our warfare wage/—B. i. 1—27. 
No. LXV1II.—OCT. 1843. z 
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The natural philosopher and the mere poet of nature resolve 
nature to laws—laws without interruption or control, if not with¬ 
out beginning or end; for when people have once so enthroned 
u the varied god/’ as Thomson calls Nature, as to regard her 
laws rather as independent powers than as modes of divine ope¬ 
ration, they soon show themselves unwilling to recognize the in¬ 
stitution and the abrogation of those laws. But the volume 
before us is a harmony of Nature, the Bible, and the Church, and 
the author shows a vivid perception of the truths, that all creation 
is a divine work, that each law is only a succession of similar 
works, that their occasional interruption is not more wonderful 
than their regularity; that, as compared with the regular operation 
of natural causes, all voluntary acts of moral agents are miracles— 
thus every human interference with nature is a miracle; that it is 
as reasonable to expect that the Highest Moral Agent continually 
overrules natural causes, as that He should suffer man to do so; 
and that as power over nature seems connected with moral agency, 
and is a gift of God for the good of His Church, so, doubtless, 
He gives it to angels and saints ; for if the profanest and most 
thoughtless man works a miracle in fact by the casual act of 
throwing a stone, surely there is a higher miraculous power in the 
intent, earnest, livelong piety of holy men, and in the blessed state 
of angelic beings. Thus, after speaking of the diffusive and ex¬ 
pansive power of material elements, such as light, air and water, 
Mr. Morris proceeds:— 

“ If then indeed the little mite of love 
Which in one Christian's heart its dwelling finds, 

At times enlarge itself to such a length 
And depth of being as when we call it prayer. 

What shall the Church become ? her love how wide ? 

How shall it range throughout the universe ! 

Yea, even now her burning lights from Heaven 
May exercise their martyr’s privilege 
At distances unmeasured—in the flesh 
The spirit of Saint Paul this might possessed ; 

And if that loving soul while yet on earth 
Could from a distance bind a fallen man. 

Shall not his present power over men 

Have wider range ? how wide when Heaven and earth 

Are both renew’d, and men become the lords, 

As is their Lord already, of the world ? 

Nor can the philosophic mind with scorn 
Reject as idle dreamers those who teach, 

Our present state with other beings is shared. 

Who have strange influence upon our being, 

And order all our welfare—lower beings 
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(Such is the law which through the universe 
Pervading, sways the whole) have evermore 
An energy and power to exercise 
On those below themselves. Behold the stones 
By nature settled on the idle ground, 

They are so by a law: and such a law 
Hath man the power given him to undo 
For certain seasons, introducing acts, 

Not settled habits : whence in subtle air 
The stone by nature for the ground design’d 
May travel, whensoe’er capricious sport 
Shall tempt the schoolboy’s arm to interfere. 

O thought most palling ! that the fix’d decrees 
And statutes given to diverse ranks of being 
Should so be placed in thraldom under those 
Set over them, a higher than the highest 
Of those on earth should have dominion, 

As man o’er those of earth, while yet remains 
The Highest over these ! to Him be praise ! 

To arbitrary will in this small world 
How much hath nature subjected, how oft 
On arbitrary passion it depends 
Whether upon the fearful path, whose goal 
Is life eternal or eternal death, 

The baby should be born to take its course ! 

Grace hath no greater wonder than is this 
Of nature’s common course ! capricious man 
May alter in the dreadful scheme of Grace 
Man’s everlasting destiny $ in nature’s scheme 
Determine whether an eternal soul 
Shall start on its responsibilities 
Or shall not start.” 

* * * * * 
€t Still less shall he by reason’s path abide 
Who will not own that holy men have had 
Such sway o’er nature. If to choiceless choice 
It hath been granted air a path to make 
For heavy stones, why should not childlike spirits 
Have vaster powers growing now within. 

And even sometimes issuing in act, 

As when Elisha bade the iron swim 
Upon the water’s surface,—or when He, 

Who veil’d His Deity, on water walk’d 
As upon solid earth, as if to show 
(If this be not irreverently to dream) 

How there were other spheres, where agencies 
Diverse from those our senses witness here, 

Were natural course ! Thus we work miracles 
For those below us, and for us the beings 

z 2 
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Above us are with kindred powers endow’d. 

To these perhaps the air is bulky sea, 

The sea firm earth, and Heaven’s gentlest dew 
Substantial as the solid drops of rain 
That fall, as cumber’d with beatitudes. 

Upon the bosom of our thirsty land. 

Had we but dwelt where some sulphureous lake 
With rising vapours tainted the high air, 

And kept the birds away, the while their scent 
Prohibited approach, how strange the news 
To hear that in more favour’d climes, a race 
Existed, who with fanning pinions sped 
Light through the air, as if a solid wave, 

With oar-like movements delicate and swift! 

Far easier, then, may antitypes of these 
Who neither toil nor spin, the Angel Host, 

Be thought to walk the pavement of the air 

With solid tread, or dive its ample depth 

And raise up pearls to glisten in the Gate 

Of that Eternal City ! or to bring 

Rains from the Giver, moistening the lips 

Of man’s parch’d being with freshen’d songs of praise, 

Or kindling from remaining Baptism dew 
A mist of love that spreadeth o’er the face 
Of the whole earth in sweetening wreaths of prayer. 

Nor should we doubt, if even material dew 
Be with such strange capacities endow’d 
To enlarge itself and fragrant smells receive, 

That incense from the Angel’s vial pour’d 
May blend with that mysterious dew that fell 
From the Baptismal rill, though few the drops 
And scant that now to sin-struck hearts remain. 

They know what blessings evermore descend 
To their own bosom, who with conquering prayer 
Have march’d into the realms of grudging sleep. 

And sued for brother-sinners Heaven’s Throne.” 

B. iv. 281—410. 

Mr. Morris realizes where it has been the fashion to rationalize. 
He rejoices to take things for granted which others have rather 
asked liberty to doubt. He obtrudes facts which they have 
softened, and draws practical deductions from what they would 
explain away. Thus the Christian believes that the Almighty 
works through two classes of means, through laws and persons. 
We see with our eyes certain general laws in the physical and the 
moral creation; and we are also informed of the existence and 
operation of an angelic hierarchy. The latter is just as much an 
article of the Christian’s faith as the creation, or any other truth 
in the Bible. But the present age does not recognize the minis- 
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tration of angels, and there are people, more consistent than their 
age, who even resolve angels into mere laws, or leave them wholly 
out of the question, as if they were only for the glory of God, 
and not for the good of man; that is, they resolve what they do 
not see, into what they do see. This is starting from nature, and 
explaining nature by itself. Mr. Morris, on the other hand, starts 
from revelation : he believes the ministration of angels, and with 
that faith present in his mind, goes abroad into nature and the 
world, and finds proofs and manifestations everywhere. He can¬ 
not acquiesce in the notion that so stupendous an economy as 
that of angels was revealed to us merely to be known—known, 
and nothing more—known as a separate fact, standing by itself 
in the universe, or rather external to the visible universe. 

“Not, therefore, with a mind devoid of hope 
To find some few who kindred use would make 
Of this world’s symbols, write I of the smiles 
Which nature yields, responsive to the rays 
Of the great bridegroom, when the heavenly powers 
Seem vying, who shall look most gladsomely 
On man ; the while the forest-trees rejoice 
Before their Lord, and every field and grove, 

As doth a bride, their dewy pearls put on. 

ft 3jC- ft ft 

Might this have aught of sympathy with powers 
Celestial, who the gladdening scene sustain 
Unseen ? ‘Hath nature nothing like the smiles 
Upon a dear friend’s face with joy instinct,— 

Joy that would call to kindred happiness 
By such external signs of what within 
The spirit feels and faintly prints thereon } 

ft ft ft ft ft 

Say, rather, thrills of joy, through nature stamp’d 
At once upon the soul, give sudden might 
To feel some legion of the Seraph host 
That serve our common Father marching by: 

Methinks Aristo’s son some deed had wrought 

Of nobler virtue, such as struggles win 

With trial or temptation, when he writ 

Of that great host which fabled Jupiter 

Behind him drew : and purer minds alone 

In nature always feel the presences 

Of better beings, who, kindling with the flame 

That burst from Angel tongues when morning stars 

The new Creation hail’d with shouts of joy, 

Still order nature’s blessings ; such with love 
For Him who made them have th’ attendant love 
For all His offspring, all the sons of God, 
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Angelic or baptized, and mix with joy 

From natural blessings thoughts of love for these.* 5 

B. i. 185—236. 

In the last passage the writer wishes to discern in those occa¬ 
sional transports which all feel in themselves, and seem to per¬ 
ceive in the face of nature, signs of extraordinary divine operations, 
with which we and the world faintly sympathize. The same idea 
of universal sympathies is elsewhere most forcibly expressed in 
connection with the event in which they would most be moved, 
and where Scripture also tells of them. 

“ What if the whole vastidity of space 
Felt at one moment that great Sacrifice, 

And all the inhabitants of Heav’n’s wide plain 
(To gift them with a personality 
For fancy’s needs) as some excited throng 
Whom pity stirs, or indignation just, 

With mighty groan at once the ocean huge 
Of creatures heaved, groan audible perhaps 
To other beings, and of meaning full! 

On earth a throng hath stronger sympathies 
And feelings far more magic, than the sum 
Of single men’s unmirror’d sympathies, 

And this strange working of a multitude 
Become one seeming whole, too deep would be 
For this small world, unless one deem it hath 
Some heavenly counterpart, wherewith it chimes ! 

And like as when the great creative Power 
Came forth to frame the fabric of the earth 
Upon Himself, the Corner-stone of all 
That is created, the never-ending choir 
Of stars in Heaven, mingling joy and fear, 

Prais’d Him the Uncreate j so when He came 
To recreate the fallen, then their sound 
Went forth again, and so it may have been 
That powers in Heavenly places felt His love 
When on the cross, sheep of another fold 
By those on earth out-shadow’d.” * * 

B. iii. 595—621. 

We can only afford room for a few examples of one prominent 
and very interesting feature of the poem—the mystic interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture. On the history given in 2 Kings, iii. 20—24, 
St. Ephrem explains the waters there mentioned of “ Streams of 
living water brought by Christ’s loud voice upon the cross over 
the world.” We give Mr. Morris’s rendering as a fair specimen, 
though we might have chosen some examples more felicitously 
expressed :— 

“ Hail, holy Fount, 

That quickenest the dead with double hopes, 
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While men, through thee, are buried in the death 
To hereditary sin, that shortly now 
The number of the elect may be fulfill’d. 

May that sad heresy that holds thee nought, 

Be by thy might inherent still within 
Convicted, and uprooted from the soul, 

And all, as finding brotherhood in thee, 

By thee be knit together evermore ! 

And may the Adversary (as Moab erst), 

When on thy gather’d waters shines the Sun, 

Mistaking thee for what thou really art. 

In unexpected flight be chased away !”■—B. iv. 499—512. 

It is not fair to quote the last without the lines that follow : — 
“ Of all the prophecies which heathen lore 
Still sung, there is not one more Catholic 
Amid all nations, languages, and clans, 

Than that which tells of water’s cleansing powers. 

The shores of India and the Grecian shrine, 

The north and south, the farthest east and west, 

All lisp of Baptism, all of purity 
By water’s agency to man convey’d. 

Hence when the Grecian went unto the house 
For worship builded, he with holy drops 
His brow besprinkled, not as though the race 
Of man were in itself by heavenly doom 
Polluted for the service, but because 
Of after-sin contracted by himself 
He needed cleansing due, ere he could go 
Within the shrine with fitting purity. 

So even in his error was he wise 
By superhuman instinct, and foretold 
The cleansing needful ere the Church’s courts 
By feet, through sin contaminate, be trodden. 

tf Hence also was the Ocean ever deem’d 
The lord of ceremonies, that wash away 
Sin’s guiltiness from man, and in its waves 
Mysterious power was fancied to reside. 

Whereby the souls of such as migrated 
Into its finny tribes were taught to look 
For purgatorial process in the flood 
Of ambient waters, Howsoe’er obscured. 

Traditions such as these yield easily 
To thoughful hearts the truth they bear within.” 

B. iv. 513—542. 

The passage we are about to give on the woman of Samaria, 
is again an instance of mystic interpretation confined within the 
limits of strictest taste and reason. 

“ But haply they alone who from the first 
Have kept their robes from heavier sin unsoil’d, 
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Can brave the gleams of suffering and tread 
In our Chief Captain’s footsteps,—is there then 
No way for those that love the Sufferer’s path 
To look upon His pattern, when their eyes 
Are wearied out with sobbing over sin 
That will not be subdued, when light therefrom 
Hath gone, and they be powerless to look up 
Upon the Sun of Calvary which calls 
To share His sufferings and healing pain ? 

Yes ! thou afflicted one, although thine eye 
Dare not look heavenwards, thou mayst feel the heat 
Thy Saviour sheds about thee at the hour 
Of noontide glory : 'twas some hours ago 
He call’d thee back from idling near His Church: 

Sit, then, oh ! sit thee down, with downcast eye, 

Beside Samaria’s well, and in the Stream 
Which flows beneath thee thou sbalt see the Sun 
Soften’d to suit thine eyesight, even thine. 

Meanwhile, the fairness of baptismal stream 
Attuning thee to sorrow, thou shalt hear 
A voice behind thee, not as that which drave 
Thy parents out of Paradise, but one 
That therefore tells thee all thou ever didst, 

That thou mayst use this Water to refresh 
Thy tear-worn eyes and see the Lord thy Light, 

And love him with intensity of grief. 

To thy five senses wedded hast thou been, 

And if thou cleav’st to aught of inward joy 
Beside thy Saviour, never shalt thou feel 
True bridal love—thou haply, even thou, 

By speaking of Him in thy lowly deeds, 

Mayst others win amid thy citizens, 

Who hitherto have never heard His Word 

Of comfortable sternness speak within \ h —B. ii. 856—891. 

We subjoin another example rather of a practical than a doc¬ 
trinal character:— 

“ There is a force in nightly-chaunted psalms 
And holy Creeds, which unto us of old 
Was promised, when by night the mighty man 
Went down to Madian’s camp, with chosen troop 
Of spare and measured diet from the earth 
Uplifted, not with those that crouch’d 
To wallow in the mire as the beasts 
That typify uncleanness, but with few 
And upright spirits he on Madian’s host 
Fell suddenly by midnight, and as men 
Who in their earthen vessels treasure held 
Of light conceal’d, with no uncertain sound 
The trumpets blew, and on the type of him 
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Who is our foe, with mighty ruin dash’d. 

These battles of the warrior with their noise 
And garments roll’d in blood, the silent might 
Of nightly Creed and David’s trumpet set 
To Christians’ mouth forefold, a silent might 
Given by the Child who in the manger call’d 
The Stars of Heaven to fight with peaceful song 
For men of kindred spirit upon earth. 

Whoso would pass his nights in wakeful rest 
Might imitate on spiritual enemies 

The deed of Gideon !” B. iii. 202—225. 

The following is a specimen of the illustration which the mys¬ 
teries of grace receive from the mysteries of nature, and is, we 
think, of a very scriptural character :— 

“ And though men say the Sun is in the Heaven, 

Yet may we also in the Sun on Earth 
Be walking ; and the Son of God on Earth 
Remains, though now in Heaven: as Son of Man 
He was in Heaven, even when on Earth, 

How joyous were the Sunlight to the soul. 

If, every time it fell upon the eye, 

We mused upon th’ Eternal Light to shine 
In Heaven’s courts; which suiting to the strength 
Of each one there His Brightness, shall to each 
Throughout the Temple of the Lord be seen.” 

B. ii. 415—425. 

There is one passage we cannot forbear quoting, for its subject 
and its depth of feeling. The author, after recounting the sad story 
of our Church's losses, such as “ the death-like void betwixt the 
rest of Christendom and us,” and the disuse of ancient sacra¬ 
mental signs, finds in the material universe encouraging glimpses 
and promises of unity. Such a source of comfort and even con¬ 
viction is at least as natural and allowable as one which lately 
consoled and settled a mind of no ordinary strength and elevation 
to a directly opposite conclusion. We are sure it would not be 
kind to mention who it was, that on a recent seeming revival of 
our Church's fortunes, found in the single channel of Rhine di¬ 
viding as it approached the sea, an argument for resting satisfied 
now and to the world’s end with the miserably divided state of 
once united Christendom. Let us listen to one who enters into 
the teaching of nature as thoroughly as he is a true son of the 
Church: 

“ Sure it is hard for those, whose privilege 
It is to know of blessings once enjoy’d 
Throughout the Christian world, with patient spirit 
To brook their ways, who coldly thrust aside 
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These ancient things,—to feel their nakedness 
And dread the possibility of loss 
Eternal, which may follow it, to hear men say 
(The essentials yet remaining) ‘ Unity, 

Thou fancied bliss, I have no need of thee.” 

Ah ! they that with this vaunting language swell, 

Know little of the misery of doubt, 

Nor of the heaviness of earnest hearts 
That anxiously are asking if within 
The root of that sad misery is found, 

Or from their outward state it takes its rise! 

Mine may it be, with humble sympathy 
For such-like holy spirits, undisturb’d 
To angry opposition, thus to feel, 

That, here invited, they with me may turn 
Their eyes to heavenly legions of fix’d stars 
Or brilliant planets, and considering 
What arguments the astronomer may find 
For deeming these, though separate in space, 

To be united yet in one great system. 

These arguments may welcome as a voice 
Encouraging to them, and hence may hope 
That inward union still pervades the whole 
Of inward Heaven, that the Church on earth 
Still is the image of the Church in Heaven, 

Still teems with secret union, wide apart 
And sorely sever’d as its members seem. 

“ I know not why, but whenso’er I view 
The starlit heaven, it ever seems to me 
So very full of unity and peace 
And solemn joy, as though it could instil 
A quiet into weariness of heart, 

And purposely was framed to speak to man 
Of vital unity, which spirits have, 

Material semblance of the harmony 

Which space from kindred spirits cannot rend ! 

And haply they whose heart with sorrow bends, 

Are ablest ever intimations faint 

To use for arguments, as mourners act 

By instinct’s guidance, safer than the light 

That wordly shrewdness lends its votaries.”—B. iii. 389—433. 

There has not been a more striking testimony to the truth of 
“ Catholic views,” as we are forced to call them, than the volume 
before us. Here is a contemplator and even a worshipper of 
nature, whose eyes and imagination are filled with the wonders of 
earth, sea and sky, and who finds in them infinite illustrations and 
arguments for those “ Catholic views.” Is it that those “ Catholic 
views” have been his key, and that with those prejudices he has 
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seen in nature what neither he nor any one would otherwise have 
seen ? Be it so,—and it is so partly. What then ? It only 
follows that " Catholic views” are the true key to the wonders of 
nature; and the power of sacred truth is shown by the recog¬ 
nitions she meets with in the newest and most unfrequented 
quarters. Or is it that a disciple of nature has found in “ Catho¬ 
lic views” something that eminently tallies with his natural lore ? 
No matter which it is, the result is equally on our side. But 
what freshness, what variety, in the proofs and exhibitions of these 
same “ Catholic views.” They are gathered not merely from 
Church or library, but from the universal page of nature. A 
student romantically fond of sun, morn and stars, clouds and 
winds, fields, rivers and trees, pores over that mysterious page in 
search of their hidden meanings, and succeeds in making them 
speak worthy of their Creator. He deciphers nature, and finds 
her Catholic. We have antiquarians, historians, scholars, ritu¬ 
alists, lawyers, sentimental poets, moralists, and theologians 
amongst us, all unanimous in their testimony though speaking 
different languages;—and here comes one quite different from 
them all; he happens indeed to be a first-rate scholar and orien¬ 
talist, sorrowing— 

“ * * for the change in Babel wrought. 

The sin that weaken'd old Tradition's ties, 

And made it hard of access, e’en in climes 

But slightly separate, and rent the clue 

Which it had given man wherewith to spell 

The characters in nature’s book of Love !”—B. i. 596—601. 

But he comes before us here in the capacity of a child of Na¬ 
ture. Let us hear him speaking for himself on this point:— 

“ E’en in this desolation of the soul 
Nature is not untongued with accents meek. 

What time, escaping from the unseason’d mirth 
Of this world’s drunkards, he in sadness roams 
Along some lonelier path ; about are strew’d 
Gentle forget-me-nots, to call to mind 
The countless spirits who may interpose 
In his behalf, and claim return of love: 

The wild rose breathes its fragrancy abroad 
As if ’twas made to cheer him, and the bell 
That bows its head beneath the hawthorn row 
Hath semblance of a brotherhood with him 
Who under sorrow kneels in hidden prayer. 

In every thing is nature, like a home 
Fraught with the offices of sisters’ ready love. 

For me, I own that in a joyless time, 

Bereft of holiest privileges, torn 
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From friends and teachers, distant from the sound 
Of daily-chapel-bell, or frequent feast, 

I learnt to summon forth from nature's stores 
Remembrances of soothing mournfulness ; 

To aid my resignation at the loss 
Of blessings now removed j to turn aside 
From speculations vague, upon the cause 
And motive of God’s Providence with me, 

At this new bending of the stream of life. 

And cull the sweets that memory evermore 
Doth plant upon its banks, and use the signs 
The present gives for her to lean upon ; 

While she, as when a sister music plays, 

Long intermitted, with the effect bestow’d 
Upon the senses, blends accompaniment 
Of joys, that now have moved themselves away. 

Yet of a cheerful temperament possest, 

I learnt to foster seeds of quiet love 
For nature’s beauties, by good Wordsworth first 
Sown in me, which to water from the fount 
Of ancient Christian wisdom I design’d ; 

Hoping, that what in him to disapprove 

I was not forward, by that sacred lore 

Might be amended ; and with thoughts of one 

Whose oral teaching touch’d me deeper far 

With the unutterable thrill of gratitude.”—B. i. 138—180. 


The following passage will be read often, we are sure, with 
increasing pleasure and increasing perception of the divine sym¬ 
bol which it illustrates. The description, in the latter part, of 
the soothing, comforting and life-giving power of the air after 
long illness is exceedingly beautiful. 

“ But rather turn w r e to the tranquil air 
That broods upon the ocean, while enthroned 
In purple majesty it calmly yields 
A reflex of the Heaven, and in it read 
The image of the Spirit who abides 
For ever with the Church. That healthy air 
Inspires unconsciously the vital frame 
With life through all its broider’d arteries 
And subtle veins pervading joyously, 

That air opposes us whichever way 
Our feet are turn’d, yet yielding to our course 
Sustains us in it, and eludes the grasp 
Of him it graspeth round on every side. 

Tis so the Spirit evermore sustains 
Those that on Him abide, is unperceived 
Yet never wearied, being very Love, 

Fervades the personal substance of their souls 
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And helpeth their infirmities, resists 

Their wayward footsteps gently, and supplies 

The voice of prayer, that seemeth human breath, 

And with the benedictions from the side 
Where, on the altar, lieth the great King, 

His hallowing Presence mingles, is conceal’d, 

E'en when He moveth to disclose His love. 

As water fresheneth the outward frame, 

As air upon the same hath kindred power, 

So He, however present, at the Font, 

In priestly blessings, or by rushing wind 
Or gentle stirrings, ever doth renew 
With re-creating power the withering strength 
Of grass-like flesh, and penetrateth all 
Created beings with the inward life, 

Or else with outward life when wickedness 
This blessed life refuses : by the prayers 
He breathes from out the Church, the world sustains 
In common life ; and by the breath of Christ 
The Church did hallow; by the breath of God, 

His very Self, the Host of Heaven made. 

And He at last shall earthy frames renew 
As erst He raised the Lord, He in the world 
Which He hath garnish’d, many a type hath set, 

The earnests of regenerative power. 

° They best can weigh the blessing of the air 
Thus seal’d with promises by its great Archetype, 
Who in the solitary chambers of disease 
Have dwelt when fever visitetli the frame 
With searching weakness, and the mind deprives, 

By incoherent images of things 
Protruded on it ’mid its sleeplessness, 

Of power to linger on one, calmer, thought. 

There is a garden where the chapel tower 
Lifts softly up its own sweet majesty 
Among the other roofs that daily yield 
Responses to its bell, where I have felt 
From fever risen, what a blessed thing 
The air with all its balmy cumbrances 
Is able to become, more blessed far 
For consciousness it seem’d than heretofore. 

And with it I have glad remembrances 
Of one who kindly spoke to me in spite 
Of fever’s dreaded influence, and his deed 
Hath never left my grateful memory. 

All seem’d to harmonize—and I would wish 
To learn from nature’s gentleness that love 
And patience due to all that go astray 
In spiritual sickness and at length return. 
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Oh, might they feel through loving much the love 

Of that most Holy One, more joyously 

Than e’er they chose to feel before their sin !’* 

B. iv. 827—895. 

Mr. Morris’s devotion to nature, and sympathy with its opera¬ 
tions, sometimes vents itself in terms of tenderness, which nothing 
but the longest and dearest familiarity could have made natural. 
In the following passage we may perceive, still living and glowing 
in maturity, the affection of the youthful florist for the first objects 
of his childlike solicitude :— 

“ Hail, little seeds, that lift your modest bud 
Above the surface of the clotting soil. 

Whether of wheat or of some other grain. 

Their little bosom heaves with lessons deep, 

Which faith alone is teachable to read, 

Which in the hands of this world’s wisdom slacks 
And withers down its leaf of slender lines 
Into a common thing that men pass by, 

As having neither form nor comeliness 
For them to turn their haughty foot aside 
And look upon. Dear, tiny things, ye read 
In miniature a mighty scheme of faith, 

And over ye with tears might one rejoice, 

Like to a tender child which hath been shown 
Some puzzle that hath baffled long his stock 
Of inexperienced skill$ and feels a joy 
He may not otherwise enough express 
To satisfy his overflowing thoughts, 

And make his pretty innocent surprise 

And gratitude be reconciled at last.”—B. v. 65—84. 

As also in the following passage :— 

“ And if my fancy doth not practise sway 
Unlawful o'er my memory, lilies grew 
Within the room of one I dearly loved, 

And dearly love with freshness unimpair’d 
By winter's outward air. For friends are friends, 

And friendship is a habit in the soul 
Which death with flimsy veil may intercept, 

So only as to make it energize 

By faith not otherwise than distance doth, 

Or other temporary foe of love. 

Oft would I wander near my native stream, 

To learn from him the properties of flowers, 

And lov'd to hear him turn to his delight. 

And gently snap my conversation’s thread. 

But over-pleased to yield to such an one, 

An innocent and gentleminded man, 
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Who used not nature with the irreverent hand 
Of those that deem it hath no mysteries. 

With special power the poor forget-me-not 
Was gifted when I lost thee from my sight, 

And bitterly it made me weep awhile 
Until I grudged thee not the company 
Which I am much unfit for—may the eye 
Of faith be capable to see thee still, 

In solemn office thinking oft of thee !”—B. v. 986—1010. 

The same kind of feeling is shown towards another familar 
object of infant religion—the stars of heaven; with which the 
author seems to interchange the sympathy of brethren :— 

“ 1 Ah, lonely man,’ 

They seem to say, * thy sorrows well are known. 

We that be watching o’er the widow’d Church 
Behold the same afflictions as in thee 
Accomplish’d in thy brethren $ and our camp 
Is pitch’d about thee still, as round the earth 
The starry firmament. And there is One 
Who calls us all by name, the Second Man, 

Who, as of old His earthly antitype 
Gave to the creatures each a separate name. 

With wondrous gift of language then inspired ; 

So did He to the groupings of our host 
A name bestow, as upon each therein; 

And every name by its significance 
Convey’d to each of us our right and power 
Of several ministries in order’d course. 

There is not on the earth a little flower, 

A beast, or bird, which telleth not to thee 

Of counterpart in Heaven : of this the page 

Of nature which we dwell by, will inform 

Thy wakeful love, if there content to muse 

Of glories so reveal’d.’ ” B. iii. 238—259. 

It was mentioned above that the author, like most enthusiastic 
students, is, we believe, an early riser; if indeed he does not rescue 
much more from the “ realms of sleep” than is usually implied in 
the term early rising. This we are glad to insist on, because it is 
commonly said, as a kind of boast, that the poet of “The Seasons’* 
wrote the greater part of his poem in bed and was a late riser. 
At least there is a story of a lady inferring two things from “ The 
Seasons,” one, that the author was an early riser, the other, that he 
was a good swimmer; whereas it turned out neither was the case. 
Now ruminating and composing in bed is not quite idleness, but 
it is neither Christian watching, nor Christian rising; it is neither 
keeping guard over the night, nor meeting the sun; and at the best, 
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in a moral point of view, is a very different thing from being up and 
about with loins girded and staff in hand. So far from Thomson’s 
habitual indolence being inconsistent with the tone of his poem, we 
think it thoroughly in keeping with that easy, epicurean, imprac¬ 
tical, merely contemplative mode of viewing the creation. In 
whatever other points the present poem may not stand comparison 
with “The Seasons,” we need not say here that it is far superior 
in its tone of Christian wakefulness : 

“ Still at each mom whene’er the Sun is bright, 

He, as his Antitype, with mercy blends 
Judgment upon such plants as are bereft 
Of vital moisture, yet of mercy here 
He speaketh most. Oh ! often have I felt 
Unutterable throngs of moving thoughts, 

When gazing down upon a scene that lay 
Beneath me in the new-born Sun—it seem’d 
One mass of life, and Earth’s wide bosom swell’d 
As though her bridal hour were scarce gone by ; 

And she a look possess’d, which they may know 
Who have beheld a child, when, fresh from sleep, 

With lips of artless modesty and joy. 

It lisps a pretty hymn, not understood 
By its own self, but duteously learnt 
In simple faith ;—or they who shall observe 
A holy man come from Cathedral Church, 

Where Creeds by them more fully understood. 

Were sung for Principalities and Powers. 

“ Thus lovely seems th’ expression Nature wore 
At solemn daybreak : though the Sun was up, 

And travelling slowly from his mountain bed, 

She yet retain’d her freshness, and the air 
Was still uncloyed by the din of art. 

And all its gross remembrances as yet 
Disquieted not the blithe man’s countenance, 

Who, risen haply from his ancient books, 

Was pensively unfolding in himself 
Some gently-woven musings on the Sun, 

Whose healthy beam his quivering eyes beheld. 

And in its lustre, shrouded by a mist, 

He deem’d he saw the Son of Man’s own Sign, 

A shape the full blaze, struggling to disperse 
The haze around, had chosen for itself. 

Such sign as anciently to him appear’d, 

Who first protected from the rude assault 
Of heathen violence the mighty Church. 

For like a Cross the impeded Sun appear’d 
Amid the clouds : as they that used of old 
The Alchemist’s curious arts, a shining cross 
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Saw by the furnace—and as certain guide 
To change mysterious from baser earth 
That sparkling sign believed—so might one hold 
This Cross a harbinger of golden day 
Transmuting all the lower things of earth 
To mirrors, where His Majesty should shine, 

Imparting healthy energy to all.”—B. ii. 435—481. 

The poem is professedly mystic, that is, it sets out to discover 
secret meanings, and of course it does this where many readers 
will think they are not to be found. Nobody of course will deny 
that numbers and forms are often symbolic, but still it may be 
thought that the symbolisms attributed to particular forms and 
numbers are fanciful and arbitrary, or rather too fanciful and arbi¬ 
trary ; for every symbolism is necessarily fanciful and arbitrary in 
some sense and to some extent. But supposing an author goes 
too far; supposing he finds sacred and edifying meanings not only 
in the number three, but also in the multiples of three, as for ex¬ 
ample twelve; or again in the general outline of the human form, 
or the human features; or in the form of a ship’s mast and rigging; 
or in the form of a bird flying ;—what then? Many minds will 
run on resemblances, and cannot rest on the simple idea of a form 
or number, without excursing mentally to other ideas of which 
that form or number may be suggestive. Such is their nature; 
and there is some tendency to it in all minds. Perhaps there is the 
greatest tendency in the more humble and docile class of minds, 
inasmuch as they are the more apt to think there is virtue in the 
very words of teaching, and the very forms of knowledge. As such 
a tendency exists and that universally, it is best to give it a pious 
direction, and make letters, numbers, and forms, suggestive of 
holy resemblances rather than profane or indifferent. There are 
many undoubted Scripture precedents. Thus the numbers three, 
seven, twelve, forty, and seventy frequently recur, and seem to 
have distinctive characters. Take the number forty for example. 
“ The rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights”—Moses, 
Elias, and our Lord fasted forty days and forty nights—Moses was 
in Pharoah’s house forty years, in exile forty years, and with the 
children of Israel in their wanderings forty years —“ The Lord 
delivered them into the hand of the Philistines forty years”—" The 
Philistine drew near morning and evening, and presented himself 
forty days”—The seed of Abraham were brought into bondage 
and evil entreated ten times forty years (Acts, vii. 6). Forty Jews 
conspired against the life of St. Paul. Forty stripes save one was 
the measure of punishment mitigated by mercy. That the number 
is thus designedly prominent appears from the insinuation of scep¬ 
tics that the writers of the Scriptures were, as they say, fond of 
NO. LXVIII.—OCT. 1843. A A 
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this, as likewise of some other numbers. It is not surprising then 
that writers not remarkable for mysticism should assign a meaning 
to what has so obviously the appearance of design ; though their 
conjectures may sometimes be fanciful. a The Children of 
Israel/’ says St. Augustine, “ presented themselves against their 
adversaries forty days. Which signifieth the present world having 
four seasons and four parts of the earth, and in which the Chris¬ 
tian people ceaseth not to war against Goliath and his host, that 
is, with the Devil and his angels. Yet they could not conquer 
except that Christ, the true David, had descended with his staff, 
even the mystery of the cross.” Here there might be a difference 
of opinion as to the virtue of the number, though none as to the 
remainder of St. Augustine’s interpretation; nor can we doubt 
there is some meaning in the number. 

The peculiarities of Mr. Morris’s style are in perfect accordance 
with the subject, and, as such, should be borne with, even though 
they should occasionally provoke a smile, or puzzle* or even offend. 
There is sometimes a kind of rustic homeliness which carries one 
to primitive ages, or even to the English cottage ; there are allu¬ 
sions that will almost shock polite ears, though in perfect keeping 
with Scripture, and compatible with the highest real refinement; 
and there is a rugged simplicity, with every now and then an un¬ 
expected plainness and rudeness of expression, much increased 
by the writer’s love for the very words of Scripture. Hence we 
often stumble upon a line which seems as hard and sharp to the 
foot as the bits from old Ennius, the unfinished lines, and other 
roughnesses in Virgil. Writers of eclogues and pastorals generally 
aim at a degree of roughness and rusticity, one or two of which 
will do more to transport the reader to the intended scene and 
sphere, than ever so much of a choicer and more ornate character. 
To apply this to our author, would it be possible to bring before 
the mind the whole chapter in Corinthians, and the truths of 
nature there so beautifully spiritualized, more thoroughly than by 
the line, u Whether of wheat or of some other grain”—a mere 
text without any alteration. 

There are people, we well know 7 , who will very shortly put the 
book down, perhaps with the determination of never opening it 
again. If their distaste is only for the style, we can only say that 
we think the subject one of the highest interest and importance; 
and that it is here most fully, gravely, worthily and poetically 
treated ; it is a sacred subject redeemed out of the heathen 
hands; and such being the case, it is as great a loss to the reader 
to be driven away by some peculiarities of style, as to be deaf to 
the lessons of wisdom delivered by the voice of age, to despise 
the unearthly piety of an ascetic, or the warnings of one {t crying 
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in the wilderness.” No rational person will reject the fruit on 
account of its husk, or the pearl for its shell. 

That the occasional difficulty and other minor faults of Mr, 
Morris’s style are not essential to the subject, we readily allow. 
Still they have a natural connection with it. The science of types 
and analogies has to do with shadows and shades of shadows, and 
pursues an infinite series of adumbrations. It professedly leaves the 
mathematical certainty of natural laws, actual history and positive 
doctrine, and plunges into the region of imagination. This is no 
discredit to the science, and no denial of its reality; for God has 
given us imaginations, and ordained that we shall perceive a great 
part of His will and His creation through this medium. He ap¬ 
peals to the imagination. The science, then, of types and analo¬ 
gies deals with this visionary part of our natures, reduces it to 
order, trains it to right ends; teaches it to grow, to advance, and 
to discover. Yet it fails unavoidably, because it cannot utterly 
conquer the shadowy nature of the subject. To forbid such a 
science because it does not encourage, and does not even admit 
of critical or mathematical investigation, and is neither built on 
definitions, or proved by certain testimony, would be as if one 
should censure all travelling, except in broad daylight and on a 
highway road ; or should disparage the perils and uncertainties of 
navigation, as compared with the safe regularity of land travelling. 
And if the science of types and analogies be such as we have said, 
it appears to us unreasonable to quarrel with that cast of mind 
which naturally takes to it. Some people love the finite, the 
systematic, the simple, and compact. They wish to know what 
they know with perfect distinctness and certainty. They have 
their stock of ideas at their finger ends, and even exchange 
them into the popular currency at a moment’s notice. In their 
own little islands of thought they love to be monarchs of all 
they survey. But there are others who rather adore the infinite; 
who hate what is familiar, and suspect what is distinct. They 
shudder to think that what they know for an undeniable cer¬ 
tainty on the evidence of sense and commonest reason, is all 
that can be known, and that, beyond that narrow pale, all is utter 
darkness. They value what they know, chiefly for the sake of 
what they can therefrom conjecture. They like things for their 
kind,—things of the world for their unearthly affinities. They 
are not overpowered and horrorstruck if they discern a world of 
thought around them not yet reduced to order and method, nor 
indeed yet reducible; for they know there is truth and order in 
it, and know that they possess, as Christians, within themselves, 
a principle of truth and order. But we cannot expect such 
people to be remarkably lucid, distinct, and consistent. They 
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borrow the character of their minds from that of the material 
they contemplate, which again they choose for its mysteriousness. 
Even when the particular subject does not compel obscurity,— 
when this line or that page is needlessly obscure, we should still 
remember that the cast of mind, with its merits and its demerits, 
remains ; when there is no occasion for it, it will still be involved, 
shadowy and analogical, still running into causes or parallelisms. 
Thus Bishop Butler’s subject makes him obscure. His friends 
wished that his speculations could have been communicated to 
the world through the pen of a Seeker or other polite interpreter: 
but even if they could have been more intelligibly expressed, it 
is a question whether the style, admitting it to be superfluously 
obscure, is not after all the fittest medium for so recondite a 
subject. Again, the prophetic style is obscure, because it has to 
do with the obscure future, and expresses itself in types and 
resemblances. It does not describe the very things, but their 
shadows. It writes the future on the present. Prophecy could 
of course be clear and distinct; it could be the history of the 
future; but God has ordained otherwise; when he does allow 
man a glimpse of the future, it is through the prophetic mind, 
which is always dim and shadowy. All this, our readers will 
easily see, is rather a defence of the typical and analogical style, 
than of the particular pages before us. The author’s modesty 
would hardly allow an exculpation which classes him with pro¬ 
phets, and the greatest human philosophers: but he will pos¬ 
sibly not object to our comparing him with his favourite writer 
St. Ephrem, whom he resembles as in his subject and the tone 
of his speculations, so also in his style. If we have not ex¬ 
pressed our meaning, the following from the poem itself will help 
us out: 

(t But torturing nature’s fairest gifts ourselves 
To coarse utilities, and having lost 
That spirit which Childhood typifies, we find 
No types on earth of Heaven, and then admire 
Ourselves, as though forsooth we were the age 
Where wisdom took its birth with us to die. 

But are there not on nature’s glowing page 
Some things reveal’d for man to marvel at, 

As also in the scroll of heavenly lore 
Which in the written word is treasured up ? 

Haply in each there lies full many a root 
Which the small light in this estate vouchsafed 
May keep alive, which from the Well of Light 
In bright Eternity must water’d be, 

And so unfold itself to man above, 

As in those courts he grows, for ever grows 
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Towards the Infinity he cannot reach, 

Which hides Ttself the more it doth disclose 
The treasures of all Wisdom in Itself. 

“ Sweet then the days when Childhood’s faith discern’d 
That Heaven and earth at yonder hill were blent, 

Prophetic intuition of the faith 

Of him who hath indeed become a child, 

And thus with open’d eye can realize 
Those that be with him, all the witnesses, 

Or saints departed, or the angel host, 

Oh, blest be such ! These Israelites indeed 
Have in their dwellings light, while carnal men 
Grope in the darkness of hard reasonings 
On lifeless matter and extended space. 

“ O Thou Incomprehensible! shall man 
Presume to comprehend and understand 
Thy glorious works, forgetful Whose they are. 

Of Whom they speak ! Oh, rather would I hold 
That not Jerusalem alone, but all 
On earth hath antitypes above in Heaven, 

And all, the fruits of one wide-reaching Law. 

The first Creation was a prophecy 

Of that to come. Hence all created speaks 

Of Thy beloved Bride, and all her ways. 

Hence also is it, that hints sown up and down 
Thy Spirit-inspired word, a little here, 

And there a little, (that the blind may fall 

And stumble, and be snared,) yet entrance 

The soul that musetli on that other book 

Which men have nature named, and there can read 

The creature’s heaving groans and travailing hopes; 

Yea, and from these as her apt standing-place 
Shall hear a music for the inward ear. 

And though the sound be transient, it shall leave 

A lasting impress in the memory 

Which he one day shall feel of ruling power 

To chasten and subdue unsteady thoughts.”—B. i. 433—485. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to illustrate by large 
quotations, or otherwise enter upon a subject of the greatest in¬ 
terest in this poem; we mean the sacred origin and prophetic im¬ 
port of pagan and oriental mythology. All who know anything 
of the writer will recognize his ample right to pronounce on the 
Christian bearings of those traditions, for, as he says, 

“ Much have I labour’d, yet am much unskill’d 
In reverend stores, which, with chaste industry, 

Should be explored, and by still thought review’d 
Through daybreak’s silence, or calm vigil seen, 

Rabbinic lore, or Christian legend sweet, 
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Or history, with the lamp of prophecy 
Survey’d intently, or the scholiast’s tale : 

For through them all the jealous stream of Truth 
Hath carved its channel, and on dank-leaved shores 
Left many a stealthy drop, that may remind 
The wary downcast eye of that pure flood 
Which gave them these for pearls and ornaments.” 

From many examples of these “ pearls and ornaments” in the 
sedgy banks of heathen tradition, we will select the following: 

“ And feebler vestiges among the race 
Of uninventive Greeks, who borrow’d all 
From Oriental wisdom, may be seen 
By him who searches with the eye of love 
For truth, among their grosser mysteries. 

For what is nectar, or ambrosia, 

Save a prophetic name of things to come 
In Christian Feast, by great Melcbisedek, 

Himself unnumber’d in the chosen race. 

Unto the Pagan world bequeathed of yore } 

What are the bodies of the gods, in whom 
Celestial blood was running, but a glimpse 
Of those who, being heirs of Heaven, are made 
Partakers of the Godhead, by His Blood 
Pour’d in their veins and quickening their flesh ?” 

Our pages begin to appear somewhat over loaded with spoil 
from Mr. Morris’s fair and fruitful realms, so with a few longing 
looks behind we are forced to retire as best we can. There are 
many smaller passages of very great power and beauty which 
we had marked for our own, but some are perhaps of a graver or 
sterner character than suit the pages of a Review, and others 
again, through a peculiarity of the writer’s style, are so wrapped 
up in long paragraphs that it is impossible to extricate them 
without injury. Mr. Morris w T ill excuse us for repeating what 
we have before alluded to, that his periods partake of the inter¬ 
minableness of his subject. It is sometimes vain to look for a 
full stop. The never ending vista of thought extends over page 
after page. And this, though little hindrance to the admiring and 
ardent reader, is a serious difficulty to the reviewer, who like 
any other thief is obliged to cut up his booty into portable 
compass, if possible. For these reasons we must content our¬ 
selves with giving only one passage out of many striking ones on 
the copious comparison of the Moon and the Church. 

“ Nor when I peep upon the nurselings there. 

That nightly wave beside the battlements 
Of my balcony, is the dainty beam 
Afraid of students’ tower, but mingleth there 
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Her gentle rays with early-kindled light 
Of crackling fire, and at yon Chapel Cross 
Rests with a modest gravity of air, 

As though subdued before the awful Sign, 

Which shall erewhile in Heaven be reveal’d 
When Moon and stars no more shall lighten man, 

Nor lacks the little belfry cunning beams 
That seem with childlike innocence to search 
The causes of the vibratory sounds. 

So doth the Church find out the secrecies 
Of every rank of life, and shed on each 
Calm joys, in winter, even when the storm 
Of keen adversity is sweeping by. 

Nor think, ye poets, who in rural life 
Your pastime find, that study’s hardy course 
Is one mere weariness, unvisited 
By aught of sympathy for nature’s smells, 

For busy morning breeze or frosty sky, 

That with its wide expanse the moon attends, 

Or misty veils that on the rich-wrought spire 
Bestow their wondrous majesty and awe. 

Nay, for the student, in this holy place, 

From under ivy-mantled buttresses 
May see Saint Mary’s, by the early Moon, 

Rise,—like a sceptre sway’d benignantly 
Above the other buildings, or a saint 
Whose beauty shed from holiness within, 

From kindred spirits following far behind, 

Wins by his gracious mien unsought respect/’ 

B. iii. 853—885. 

With another quotation, which will speak for itself, we must 
conclude : 

“ And would that my weak verses might instil 
Somewhat of kindred fear into the hearts 
Of all my countrymen, lest from the fount 
Of Arian poison they infected be 
Unconsciously, and lose the power to bow 
The head in awe, when’er they hear the Name 
Of Him Who by His Nod on Calvary 
Rent Judah’s veil! O banish’d from their love 
Be any who dishonoureth His Love ! 

Now let us dare that witching lay to dread, 

Whence fell irreverence may steathily 
Creep over us with its Socinian chill ! 

Now be we bold to guess why glorious Lights, 

The Saints and Angels, seem to miss a place 
In our esteem ! It is because the Sun 
Hath lost His honour ! We in Milton’s verse 
Have well nigh lost the Paradise reveal’d 
To Christians by the Spirit while on earth ! 
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<f What if it be through scanty awe for God 
That we due honour from His Saints withhold ? 

Oh ! could we realize some Martyr’s spirit 
That long had drunk the beatific Light 
Of Heaven’s Sun, how should we shrink with awe 
And wither up before his borrow’d Light! 

And if our thoughts were capable to move 
While awestruck thus, methinks our highest act 
Of honour, short would seem of reverence due 
To mortals glorified ! how short of His 
Who chargeth even Angel Hosts with folly! 

From worship given to Him, we learn to feel 
Some reverence for His servants, and from these 
We rise again to higher awe for Him 
Whom only (for He only Holy is 
With hate unchanging for iniquity, 

And love for righteousness) we may adore. 

To worship them would be to fall from Him ; 

And yet if we be fellow-citizens 

With them, there is a reverence to be paid, 

Wholly distinguishable in the mind 
Of childlike love from aught of worship paid 
To Him who is, and was, and is to come. 

But highest reverence, though it will not brook 
Approach of far comparison with Him, 

Is hers whom some have held the Queen of Heaven, 

Clad with the Sun her womb of old embraced. 

And with the Moon, the Church, beneath her feet, 

Who was (because of that Male Child within. 

That with a rod of iron ruled the world) 

In vain assaulted by the Dragon fell, 

Whose tail had swept a third of Heaven’s stars, 

The co-apostate Angels, from theirplace.”—B.iii.9o5—1004. 
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Art. III. — A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive , 

being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence , and. the 

Methods of Scientific Investigation . By John Stuart Mill. 

2 vols. Parker: London. £Orr&Cc+~ * 

It is impossible for Mr. Mill to write any thing, except on one 
subject, which will not well repay a careful and attentive perusal, 
more than once repeated. On the field of speculation which he 
has in the main chosen for himself, what living writer is there, 
who can fairly be said to approach him in his peculiar qualities? 
in uniting the perception of theoretical principles with the know¬ 
ledge of things as they really are ; in putting forth views at once 
so cautious and accurate, and yet so original and sagacious; in 
realizing vividly and distinctly social evils, without being thrown 
off his balance by the dizzy prospect, or clamouring at random 
for the first measure which may seem to promise some possible 
alleviation, and so proposing, it may be, remedies which would 
be worse than the disease ? Others may be more profound and 
subtle philosophers ; others, again (though this we doubt), may 
have a more extended or more intimate knowledge of facts past 
and present; but in the union of these, in perceiving and pro¬ 
claiming the connection of philosophical speculation with the 
practical business of life, in this Mr. Mill reigns absolutely with¬ 
out a rival, as compared, to say the very least, with any living 
writer on secular subjects. 

The present w 7 ork, though we do not think it does him on the 
whole so much justice as some other things he has written,* still is 
in many ways very characteristic of Mr. Mill’s habit of mind. 
Those who have given themselves up exclusively to abstract 
and deep thought, will regard it, to a certainty, as shallow 7 and 
unphilosophical; those who are plunged in active life will look 
on its suggestions as crotchetty, unmeaning and <f theoretical 
and yet, or rather in consequence of the very circumstance that 
their respective tendencies lead them so to consider it, the general 
principles, which it enunciates and enforces, have a strong claim 
on the attention of both these classes of men, if they w 7 ould avoid 
one-sidedness and narrowmess of mind. Not that it is mere pre¬ 
judice, wdiich will induce the former class of men to think meanly 
of the work before us. On the contrary, the author has been, we 

* The writings which do Mr. Mill most justice are, we think, his articles on “ Civi¬ 
lization’ 1 (London and Westminster Review for April, 1836) ; “ Bentham’ (January, 
1837); “Coleridge” (March, 1840); and one on “ Political Economy,” to which 
we are not able at the moment to refer, but which must be carefully distinguished from 
“ A Dialogue on Political Economy,” which is by a different hand. We should add, 
that both here and in the body of the article we much fear that these references may 
be found incorrect, as the volumes to which we have access seem in some way incor¬ 
rectly bound up. 
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cannot but think, in one or two particulars, betrayed into a certain 
shallowness of thought, as we shall presently endeavour to show, 
which might well prejudice against him profound and accurate 
thinkers, who may have no special sympathy with the practical and 
(in a high sense) political tendency of Mr. Mill’s mind. 

Yet let us not be supposed to imply that all who will think the 
book shallow are profound and accurate thinkers. Mr. Mill, in 
whatever he writes, displays one quality, which strikingly charac¬ 
terizes the reverse of a “ humbug.” He is sincerely desirous to 
know his own mind, and to convey it to others in the most simple, 
unaffected and expressive language he can command. His style 
is unusually felicitous, as the appropriate vehicle of his thought; 
and his thought at all times peculiarly accurate and consistent 
w r ith itself. Now, it does appear to us, that there is a tendency 
in a certain class of writers at the present day (a tendency which 
probably had its origin in the reaction against the philosophy of 
the last century) to look with great suspicion on clear, consistent, 
straightforward thought and language; a tendency to admire the 
self-contradictory, as being all one with the mysterious; and to 
regard the pursuit of system, as betokening in itself somewhat of 
a rationalistic and dangerous disposition. Yet, surely, as has 
been said, u system is the very soul of philosophy,” and is in no 
other sense rationalistic than philosophy itself is so. To form a 
system, indeed, prematurely, and on insufficient data; to refuse 
to profit by the labours and the wisdom of past ages ; to fix atten¬ 
tion on one class of truths, so as to disparage another; in a word, 
to pursue system at the expense of facts; this is, indeed, a very 
shallow, a very presumptuous, and very dangerous philosophy. 
But not to systematize at all is not to philosophize at all; with¬ 
out systematizing, there may be much poetical feeling, much reli¬ 
gious musing, much accumulation of materials for a philosophy, 
but true philosophy there can be none ; for philosophy has its very 
essence in impartially surveying all the phenomena within us and 
around us, in analyzing their real nature, in defining those truths 
(if any) which they evidence, and in reducing both truths and phe¬ 
nomena to general principles or classes, as far as they admit of such 
reduction. The true philosopher, so far as he is such, u refers 
every thing to its true place in the universal system,” and u com¬ 
municates the whole body” of truth “ to every separate member 
“ he cannot be taken by surprise,” and so cannot be inconsistent or 
one-sided in his view’s. Now this seems overlooked by the writers 
in question : prove to them that they have urged against one class 
of opponents to-day the very contradictory of wdiat they urged 
against the opposite class yesterday, they will take it rather as a 
compliment than otherwise; as though such a procedure were a 
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proof of depth. They find a peculiar pleasure in criticizing un¬ 
favourably the visible effects of systems which live and energize: 
secure themselves against any danger of retaliation; maintaining 
as they do a verbal theory, which can lead to no corruptions, for 
it leads to no results, and is preserved from all danger of further 
development, for that w'hich is nothing remains its own develop¬ 
ment. They shrink, with the sure instinct of self-preservation, 
from any reality, from any exhibition of life or promise of pro¬ 
gress. No winder that, with writers of this class, it is a very 
favourite practice to call the Roman Church herself “ rationalis¬ 
tic though on what principle they defend the early Church 
against the same charge, does not so readily appear;—except, 
indeed, which we had forgotten for the moment, that to be in¬ 
consistent with themselves is their principle. 

In saying this, we do not, of course, forget that the world, 
spiritual, moral and physical, abounds in mysteries; and that it is 
in real truth the nature of a mystery to be prima facie self-con¬ 
tradictory : but in such cases a sound thinker fixes his mind care¬ 
fully, intently and habitually, as it were, on both sides of the pic¬ 
ture, until they make on it respectively their appropriate impres¬ 
sion. If he profess to be a philosopher, he then proceeds to aim 
at developing, to his owm consciousness by accurate thought, and 
afterwards to the w'orld by accurate language, that wide and ex¬ 
pansive field of truth which shall embrace both these seeming 
contradictions. And on the other hand, to contemplate only one 
side of the mystery, and carry it on into consequences as though 
it were the whole account of the matter, this, we fully acknow¬ 
ledge, is the fruitful parent of error and mischief. But if the 
pursuit of truth by means of the intellect be the object proposed, 
one really does not see what great advantage the method, w'e 
are now criticizing, has even over such baseless theories as we just 
mentioned. To view one side of truth, for the time, as though it 
were the whole, and this in order to answer an immediate pur¬ 
pose, to silence some perplexing inquiry, or throw cold w f ater on 
some plausible innovation ; and the next moment to use the oppo¬ 
site side of that truth for a purpose precisely similar, and with a 
view equally one-sided; this method of procedure surely implies, 
in its very statement, that neither side has been really embraced 
by the mind, and is thus not less shallow than the former, while it 
adds the additional merit of being self-contradictory, And since, 
whatever amount of declamation be adopted against the desire of 
consistency, very few persons are willing fully to plead guilty, in 
their own consciousness, to this latter allegation ; they proceed to 
adopt a convenient mistiness of language, which, being in them 
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but a symbol of shallowness, they impose on themselves and on 
others as being the necessary concomitant of depth. 

This reckless disregard of consistency and theoretical truth is 
just now, in various shapes and in various quarters, putting forward 
such bold preteusions, and appears really a cloak for so much of 
secularly and indolent conservatism, that it seems a positive duty 
to speak strongly on the subject; though it is most difficult to 
give a picture, which shall be at once recognized as both suffi¬ 
ciently general and sufficiently accurate. We are not alluding for a 
moment to such divines as, avoiding angry and personal attacks, 
have occupied themselves in giving a positive shape to the opinions 
they have inherited. How could we, though we were to wish it, 
avoid entertaining great and sincere respect for such writers, even 
where non-concurrent with them? Nor, much less, are we blam¬ 
ing those gentle and humble souls, whom the present course of 
opinion fills with distress and alarm ; though we cannot but 
think such distress and alarm groundless. We have again and 
again expressed our deep sympathy, in many cases even rever¬ 
ence, for such persons; and have from time to time ventured to 
throw out suggestions, which might tend to tranquillize and re¬ 
assure them. But those, of whom we speak, are the very first 
themselves to repudiate such sympathy. They are not among 
those who shrink from positive and decided statements, but who 
delight in nothing so much ; they do not profess to be perplexed, 
but to see their way clearly, to possess with undoubting certainty 
a definite scheme of doctrine, nay to trace, with penetrating 
glance, what they are pleased to call “ extreme opinions” to the 
various evil qualities and tempers in which they originate. Such 
writers as these, if their doctrines themselves only had some sub¬ 
stantive existence, as well as the vociferousness with which they 
maintain them,—if the wideness of their view bore at least some 
discernible proportion to the comprehensiveness of their denun¬ 
ciations,—would be really entitled to a hearing. We will not ask 
them at present to prove their positions: it will be sufficient for 
us, and much more than they have yet displayed the power of 
doing, if they will only state them. Sometimes indeed they have 
not so much to say in their defence, as that their subjects are in 
themselves mysterious; those subjects, on which they snatch up at 
random such assumptions as may serve a momentary purpose, 
and which may give the appearance of argumentative discussions 
to mere declamations and expressions of individual feeling. 

No one of course denies, that expressions of individual feeling, 
on the part of men of character and credit, will have very great 
weight with reasonable minds; but let them profess to be what 
they really are, and let not those who put them forth assume the 
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character of philosophers or divines. But now-a-days these are 
your only true divines and philosophers. Let any writer weigh 
his words, define his thoughts, and endeavour to realize all that is 
involved in them ; nay, let him take any one principle which can 
possibly impinge upon practice, and honestly keep to it; he will 
hardly escape the imputation of propounding “ rash and un¬ 
guarded statements/' of being a “ wild theorist," a “ dangerous 
and objectionable speculator." On the contrary, let persons 
advocate any set of principles they may choose, and that with 
any amount of feebleness, inconsistency, violence and extrava¬ 
gance, so only that they have this one indispensable qualification, 
of defending things exactly as they are, here are your true mode¬ 
rate theologians, here are the men needful for these times, here 
are the men who will steer you safely “ along the channel of No¬ 
meaning between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No." 
The very name moderate, that sacred word, is profaned in modern 
controversies ; it is refused to those who realize any one prin¬ 
ciple, though they may be anxious to take the most favourable 
view of all human beings, to make allowance for their circum¬ 
stances, to sympathize with their difficulties ; it is granted to per¬ 
sons, who may defend positions not held by ten persons besides 
themselves in the whole world (so only that those positions result 
in seeming to establish the absolute perfection of our present 
system), and who yet can never allude to their opponents after any 
other fashion, than that of characterizing them as fit subjects for 
Bedlam or the gallows. 

We have, of course, in order to colour the picture, taken ex¬ 
treme cases ; would we could say imaginary ones. But numbers, 
who are far from going the whole length of this extravagance, 
and who originate many true and valuable thoughts, still seem 
far from sufficiently alive to the paramount importance, in specu¬ 
lation, of accurate and consecutive thought. And as persons of 
this kind peculiarly need such special discipline as would be sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Mill’s writings, so they are, from that very circum¬ 
stance, little likely to appreciate them fully. In truth, Mr. Mill 
is very far from obtruding into notice the elaborate process of 
thought, through which he has gone. The very completeness 
with which he does his work, the definiteness of shape into which 
he has brought his views, by no means impresses on the ordinary 
reader a notion of the careful, laborious, and anxious thought, of 
which that definiteness is the result. No living writer of whom 
we know f , with but one exception, conies near him in the pow f er 
of viewing each fact, as it arises, by the light of all the other facts 
(in the largest sense of that word) of which he is cognizant; or 
again of analyzing complex ideas into their simplest elements, 
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and so bringing into full light their mutual relations and adjust¬ 
ments. 

“ No question with him is ever an isolated one; be sees every subject 
in connection with all the other subjects, with which, in his view, it is 
related, and from which it requires to be distinguished. ... He does not 
... forget and overlook a thing on one occasion to remember it on another. 
Hence there is probably no philosopher of so wide a range, in whom 
there are so few inconsistencies.’* 

Such is Mr. Mill’s own language in speaking of Mr. Bentham ; 
and such is eminently his own character of mind : but in him it 
is, beyond any possible comparison, more praiseworthy (intellec¬ 
tually) than in the other, by how much the range of things 
observed by him is wider, and his observation of them deeper. 
True indeed it is, as we hope to point out before we conclude 
the present notice, that at last his contemplation of the field of 
knowledge is incomplete, and his perception of the sources of 
knowledge inadequate; but even in regard to this, we may, in 
some small degree, console ourselves by resuming his eulogium 
of Bentham, and still applying it most deservedly to himself. 

“ If any of the truths which he did not see had come to be seen by 
him, he would have remembered it everywhere and at all times, and 
would have adjusted his whole system to it. And this is another admirable 
quality which he has impressed upon the best of the minds trained in his 
habits of thought: when these minds do open to receive new truths, they 
digest them as fast as they receive them."* 

A very characteristic excellence of Mr. Mill’s is implied in what 
we have said, but deserves more specific notice. He is peculiarly 
free from what is called “ crotchettiness,” or from being, as the 
French say, the victim of “illusions.” Intellectually his mind 
exerts its functions in an eminently healthy and vigorous manner, 
and exercises a natural straightforward unperverted judgment on 
the subjects which it contemplates. A contrast will make clearer 
what we mean, and, we hope, may not give offence. Mr. Maurice 
(of Guy’s Hospital) has written, on the whole, not a little on 
matters closely connected with practical life ; and the fundamental 
principle of his philosophy, as we understand it, is essentially true 
and important: the principle, we mean, of taking for granted, 
that every sect and party must have within it something of real 
and substantial truth, or else could not have had existence. For 
the real distinction which separates Catholicism from a faulty 
eclecticism, consists not in denying so just a principle, but in this ; 
that the right minded inquirer looks on men and parties with the 
eye of a learner, not as judge or umpire; tests truth by his con- 
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science, not by his intellect; and believes fully, moreover, since 
the Gospel has come, that there exists a divine system, the very 
correlative of human nature in all its fulness, and that such in¬ 
creased illumination of mind as he receives from observation, 
will enable him to see the more fully into all the marvellous 
properties and capabilities of that system. Still, whatever benefit 
Mr. Maurice might have been expected to derive from his me¬ 
thod of philosophizing, is lost to him by the sort of indescribable 
haze which seems to invest all objects, in their way to his appre¬ 
hension. We cannot read any of his writings, without seeing that 
the world, of which he speaks, is something quite heterogeneous 
from the world around us ; that men and things in his pages are 
quite different from men and things in real life; and whatever 
the incidental value of his thoughts (which is often considerable) 
they all require to be transmuted and recast, before they can 
serve us for available maxims of truth or practice. Nowit is the 
reverse of this which we eulogize in Mr. Mill. His sad igno¬ 
rance indeed, on the most important element of the human mind, 
makes his observation of one class of phenomena grossly inade¬ 
quate; but his perception even of these is quite accurate as far as 
it goes. And of facts in the mass, as they are found in the busy 
scene of life, his view is not only accurate but very sufficiently 
complete. 

We had hoped to discuss in some little detail with Mr. Mill 
a few matters of logical principle; but find so much else which 
it is indispensable to notice in his work, that we must give 
up the intention. We will only say, that there are very many 
observations he has made, both on the general province and 
on the details of Logic, which will claim the careful attention 
of succeeding inquirers. Still his system, taken as a whole, 
depends so entirely for its very existence, we may say, on a denial 
of those truths, on which alone religious faith, or even moral 
practice, can be reared, that we must perforce apply ourselves 
to the defence of those truths. We regret indeed, that this 
must give our observations a far more controversial aspect than 
we could have wished : but the merits of the work will display 
themselves to any oiie who may peruse it; its defects require 
to be specifically pointed out. Mr. Mill has professed to 
make u Logic” a “ common ground on which the partisans of 
Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and of Kant, may meet and join 
hands.” (p. 15.) But even as against Reid and Kant he has 
not kept the peace; for he introduces in two different places a 
lengthened discussion, with the view of proving that geometry 
and arithmetic are experimental sciences. And as regards far 
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more important interests than Reid or Kant have taken on them¬ 
selves to defend, it is sufficient here to say, that if Mr, Mill’s prin¬ 
ciples be adopted as a full statement of the truth, the whole fabric 
of Christian 'Theology must totter and fall. We shall make it 
then our principal object to aim at refuting Mr. Mill’s funda¬ 
mental position; viz. that all additions to our stock of knowledge 
must be derived from experience. And though fully sensible how 
infinitesimal is the importance of just views on mathematical 
science, as compared with moral and theological, still it will be 
much more satisfactory to include the former also in our range ; 
both in order to make that range complete, and also with the hope 
of inducing a belief, that if Mr. Mill has been carried so far away 
by his ardour for the cause of experiment, as to fall into a meta¬ 
physical error, which cannot be accounted trifling, on a simply 
intellectual question, there is nothing improbable, at first sight, in 
supposing that this may be much more the case, where moral 
elements are the chief matter for consideration. 

It will be only fair, however, to Mr. Mill, to precede our dis¬ 
cussion by a few extracts from his work, which may both show 
the general nature of his design, and also furnish in several in¬ 
stances matter for examination in what will follow. And we shall 
see at once that the province of logic, according to his concep¬ 
tion, takes a far wider range than has usually been assigned to it. 

(t The sole object of Logic is the guidance of ones own thoughts; the 
communication of those thoughts to others falls under the consideration 
of Rhetoric, in the large sense in which that art was conceived by the 
ancients; or of the still more extensive art of education.”—p. 5. 

“ Logic is the science of the operations of the understanding which 
are subservient to the estimation of evidence; both the process itself of 
proceeding from known truths to unknown, and all intellectual operations 
auxiliary to this. It includes, also, Definition and Classification. For 
the use of these operations (putting all other jninds than one's own out of 
consideration) is to serve not only for keeping our evidences and the con¬ 
clusions from them permanent and readily accessible in the memory, 
but for so marshalling the facts which we may at any time be engaged 
in investigating, as to enable us to perceive more clearly what evidence 
there is, &c.”—p. 13. 

“ I shall attempt to analyze the process of inference and the processes 
subordinate to inference, so far only as may be requisite for ascertaining 
the difference between a correct and incorrect performance of these pro¬ 
cesses.Any ulterior and minuter analysis must be left to transcen¬ 

dental metaphysics.”—pp. 14, 15. 

The first book is on Names and Propositions; a subject neces¬ 
sary for him to treat, because, 

“ since Reasoning or Inference, the principal subject of Logic, is an 
operation which usually takes place by means of words, and in all 
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complicated cases can take place in no other way; those who have not a 
thorough insight into the signification and purposes of words, will be 
under almost a necessity of reasoning or inferring incorrectly.”—p. 20. 

In this book the greater detail has been used, 

“ because many useful principles and distinctions which were contained 
in the old Logic, have been gradually omitted from the writings of its 
later teachers: and it appeared desirable both to revive these, and to re¬ 
form and rationalize the philosophical foundation on which they stood.” 
(Preface, p. iv.) 

Aristotle’s categories are thus criticised :— 

<f The imperfections of this classification are too obvious to require, 
and its merits are not sufficient to reward, a minute examination. It is 
a mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely marked out by the language 
of familiar life, with little or no attempt to penetrate, by philosophical 
analysis, to the rationale even of those common distinctions. Some ob¬ 
jects are omitted, and others repeated several times under different 
heads.”—p. 60. 

And then he proceeds to substantiate his charge. The author 
then hopes to “ recommence under better auspices” the " enu¬ 
meration and classification of all nameable things and having 
first illustrated at some length the following table for that pur¬ 
pose :— 


FEELINGS, 

or Stales of Consciousness. 


Sensations. Thoughts. Emotions. Volitions. 


SUBSTANCES, 
or Unknown Causes. 


ATTRIBUTES. 

I 


Of External Sensations. Of Internal Consciousness. Quality. Quantity. Relation, 
Bodies. . Minds. 


by a further analysis he reduces the latter head to u the Suc¬ 
cessions and Co-existences, the Likenesses and Unlikenesses, be¬ 
tween feelings or states of consciousness.” (p. 101.) 

It is alas ! very characteristic, that he has literally left no possible 
place for the introduction of such “nameable things” as “ God,” 
u Angelic Being,” or the like ; or, again, of “ right” and “ wrong” 
as qualities inherent in actions, without reference to our conscious¬ 
ness of them. Here again what would “ Reid and Kant” say? 

On coming to propositions, Mr. Mill protests in very just and 
forcible language against what he considers “ one of the most 
fatal errors ever introduced into the philosophy of Logic,” (p. 
1J9,) viz. that a proposition “ consists in affirming or denying 
one idea of another.” 

u In order to believe that gold is yellow, I must indeed have the idea of 
gold, and the idea of yellow, and something having reference to those ideas 
must take place in my mind; but my belief has not reference to the ideas, 
it has reference to the things. What I believe is a fact relating to the 
outward thing gold, and to the impression made by that outward thing 
upon the human organs ; not a fact relating to my conception of gold, 
which would he a fact in my mental history , not a fact of external nature ... 
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I cannot dig the ground unless I have the idea of the ground, and of a 
spade .... and unless I put those ideas together. But it would be a very 
ridiculous description of digging the ground to say that it is putting one 
idea into another .” — p. 11 8 . 

And next against the equally fatal error introduced apparently 
by Hobbes, that predication is mainly a matter of names. 

“ That the diamond is combustible, was a proposition certainly not 
dreamt of when the words Diamond and Combustible received their pre¬ 
sent meaning; and could not have been discovered by the most ingeni¬ 
ous and refined analysis of the signification of those words. It was four\d 
out by a very different process 5 namely, by exerting the five senses. . . . 
The assertion is not a question of the signification of names, but of the 
laws of nature.”—p. 124. 

Mr. Mill’s use of the word Connotation throughout his work (an 
use for which he professes himself indebted to the schoolmen) is 
peculiarly useful, as in other ways, so also in protecting his readers 
from the latter of these fallacies. His zeal, however, for realities, 
as opposed to shadows, has led him a good deal too far. He 
speaks (p. 156) of “ a class of propositions” as being t( those only 
which are themselves instructive, or from which any instructive 
propositions can be inferred,” viz. that class from which “ we 
learn a new fact; a fact not included” in short in our previous 
consciousness: all other propositions he denominates merely ver¬ 
bal. Now 7 there is a distinction drawn by Kant, # of very great 
importance in logical inquiries, between “ analytical” and “ syn¬ 
thetical” propositions : the latter being pretty much the same as 
those called by Mr. Mill real; such as that u diamonds are combus¬ 
tible,” or that u Greece flourished for a very short period.” But 
the former play a very much more important part in philosophy, 
than Mr. Mill seems to think; and reach to a far greater extent 
than “ asserting of a thing under a particular name, only what is 
asserted of it, in the fact of calling it by that name.” The principal 
cause of their importance is the prodigious complexity of human 
consciousness; the incalculable number of synthetical judgments, 
which we are forming inadvertently every hour of every day. For 
instance. I am going to India in a steam-vessel, and mix a good 
deal with the other passengers ; not that I trouble my head about 
them, for my thoughts are otherwise occupied. At my voyage’s 
end a friend asks me my opinion of Mr. Thompson, with whom 
I have come over; the subject has never so much as once, to my 

* As we may mention this philosopher’s name more than once in this article, we 
particularly desire it to be understood, that we are expressing no opinion whatever on 
the value of his general system. The present writer has indeed no sufficient know¬ 
ledge of it, extensive or intensive (as Kant would himself say), to warrant any opinion, 
beyond the very ordinary one, that his works are very difficult reading. Of course 
his avowed scepticism makes great caution ill reading them a plain duty. 
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knowledge, entered my thoughts; still, on consulting my own con¬ 
sciousness, I find a sufficiently vivid impression of his character, 
and endeavour to put it into words as best I can. The mental 
form which precedes the verbal expression is an analytical judg¬ 
ment, as the expression itself is an analytical proposition: and 
in order to help me in testing its correctness, rules must be given 
on two widely differing subjects; the one, how to put rightly 
into shape the existing impression; the other, how to form such 
impressions justly and legitimately. And it is plain at once that 
the first of these, by itself, is a matter requiring no ordinary skill 
and delicacy of mind. Now in estimating the value of such 
judgments and propositions, we have no wish at all to be unfair to 
the author. We fully grant that a marked distinction exists, be¬ 
tween sciences founded on synthetical propositions, and any others 
which may exist. We fully grant (in opposition, we believe, to 
the opinion generally current in England), that the foundations 
of mathematical science are synthetical and not analy ticalfor 
this Mr. Mill has, we think, fully established (were it otherwise 
doubtful), (p. 194—202, 328—336), and our only question 
with him is, whether these synthetical propositions be from 
experience . Nay, we fully grant that even psychology necessarily 
includes such propositions; for there is at least the implied judg¬ 
ment, “ what is true of my mind is true of other men’s,” (how¬ 
ever such judgment be obtained, and within whatever limits it be 
true); and moreover any result obtained, whether from observation 
on others, or by mental experimentation on ourselves, is synthe¬ 
tical also. Still, on the other hand, by far the most important 
theorems in psychology are surely analytical; derived not from 
trying new experiments on our mind, but by examining our past 
or present consciousness. And, again, the architectonic philosophy 
itself, that which assigns to all sciences and to all known things 
their relative position and value, must, from the nature of the case, 
be wholly drawm from the resources of the mind itself; it is a 
theorizing on existing knowledge, not an adding to its bulk. So 
much must be granted on Mr. Mill’s own principles; but if it be 
further conceded that our moral faculty is the recipient of truths 
the most ineffable and transcendent, the attempt so to depict them 
on the intellect, that the representation may be the most just, 
complete, and vivid of which the case admits, may conceivably 
call into being a science, which shall enlist in its service, age after 
age, all the energies of the most gifted, subtle, and capacious 
minds. But we must not anticipate the course of our remarks. 

The division of propositions into analytical and synthetical is 
not, however, exhaustive. I know, e. g. # these three laws of 
* See vol. i. p. 382. 
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nature ; 1. that air has weight ; 2'. that pressure on a fluid is pro¬ 
pagated equally in all directions ; and 3. that pressure in one 
direction, not counteracted, produces motion, which does not 
cease till equilibrium is restored. These three judgments, when 
I formed them, were synthetical; and by means of them I should 
be able to predict the rise of the mercury in the Torricellian 
tube. Can we call this latter an analytical judgment? surely not; 
it is obtained by ratiocination, not by self-inspection. Can we 
call it synthetical? no, again; for no fresh experimentation is 
necessary to discover it: it is the result, by strict syllogistic pro¬ 
cess, of truths already known to me. Let us be allowed then to 
call such judgments and propositions t( deducibleand these 
three classes will make the division exhaustive. It is plain, at 
once, that as nearly as possible the whole of mathematical science 
consists of these deducible propositions; while in every single 
case, as Mr. Mill shows in one instance, (p. 283, 286,) if the 
demonstration be expressed syllogistically, the ultimate major 
premisses, to which all is referred, will be those few axioms and 
so-called definitions, which aie the real synthetical truths, on which 
the whole science is based. (See vol. ii. p. 173—173.) That a 
straight line lies always in the same direction, is an analytical 
proposition ; that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, a syn¬ 
thetical ; that the base angles of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
a deducible proposition. 

Mr. Mill occasionally seems involved in a confusion, between 
the logical process by which man collectively gains knowledge, and 
that by which the individual gains it. This is exemplified when 
he says (p. 126) that the reference of objects to a class, is an 
operation necessarily subsequent in order to our discerning in 
them those properties, which we finally take to characterize the 
class. This is surely not true of men, one by one. When I am 
to!d that my cousin is gone into the army, it would be difficult to 
assign any new quality, which I believe him to possess; I refer 
him in my mind to a certain class, and that is all. In the sense 
however in which Mr. Mill means it, the observation is not only 
very true but of great importance. 

The author finally classifies the import of propositions thus:— 

“ Existence, Order in Place, Order in Time, Causation, Resem¬ 
blance ) one or other of these is asserted (or denied) in every proposition 
without exception. This five-fold division is an exhaustive classifica¬ 
tion of matters of fact; of all things that can be believed, or tendered 
for belief.”—p. 139. 

This will not hold if Christianity be true ; but it is not necessary 
to insist on this. 
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Mr. Mill acknowledges distinctly, that a certain classification 
of things is made by Nature ; and that the “ infima species” is not 
an arbitrary creation of the philosopher for his own purpose: — 

“ Some classes have little or nothing in common to characterize them 
by, except precisely what is connoted by the name ; \ white things, e. g. 

. . . But a hundred generations have not exhausted the common properties 
of animals or of plants, of sulphur or of phosphorus. . . . These classes , 
distinguished by unknown multitudes of properties , and not solely by a few 
determinate ones , are the only classes which by the Aristotelian logicians 
were considered as genera or species.”—pp. J 66, 167. 

These particular classes Mr. Mill calls “ kinds/’ and gives to 
them a great prominence throughout his work. 

“The lowest kind to which an individual can be referred is called its 
(infima) species. . . . The differentia of a species (is) that part of the 
connotation of the specific name, . . . which distinguishes the species in 
question from all other species of the genus to which . . we are referring 
it.—A propritim of the species (is) any attribute which belongs to all the 
individuals included in the species, and which, although not connoted by 
the specific nam it, follows from some attribute which the name connotes. 
—Thus the attribute of being capable of understanding language is a 
proprium of the species man; since, without being connoted by the word, 
it follows from au attribute which the word does connote, viz. rationa¬ 
lity.—Inseparable accidents are those which, although we know no con¬ 
nection between them and the attributes constitutive of the species . . . 
are yet in fact never known to be absent; as blackness to a crow. 
Separable accidents are those which are found in point of fact to be 
sometimes absent from the species/’—p. 168 — 181. 

The whole chapter “On the Functions and Logical value of 
the Syllogism” (p. 244—274) is admirable. 

“Every induction which suffices to prove one fact, proves an indefi¬ 
nite multitude of facts ; the experience which justifies a single predic¬ 
tion must be such as will suffice to bear out a general theorem. This 
theorem it is extremely important to ascertain and declare in its broadest 
generality ; and thus to place before our minds , in its full extent , the whole 
of what our evidence must prove , if it proves any thing. . . . The advan¬ 
tage, in judging whether any controverted inference is legitimate, of re¬ 
ferring to a parallel case, is universally acknowledged. But, by ascending 
to the general proposition , zee bring under our view not one parallel case 
only, but all possible parallel cases at once.” —p. 264—6. 

Mr. Mill's language, it is true, is based throughout on his 
assumption, that all real increase of knowledge is derived from 
induction ; but its substantial truth is not interfered with by that 
circumstance. We are convinced, indeed, that it is impossible to 
overstate the importance, even in the most honest reasoners, of 
stating explicitly their major premisses, where they may have reason 
to doubt the completeness of their argument. It is a very common 
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case that a conclusion shall be perfectly correct, and the reasons 
on which it is grounded amply sufficient, and yet, from want of this 
process, those reasons shall be by no means sufficiently evolved 
and brought to light. We may give an instance, which tells 
against our own friends. Less than two years ago, it was urged 
in many quarters with great earnestness, that religious differences 
should not interfere in the election to a non-theological chair. 
Now, few men indeed, we may hope, through all England, would 
acquiesce in the major, “ no religious differences ought so to in¬ 
terfere/’ The real major premiss implied by these advocates of 
a good cause, was that “ the religious opinions of a certain candi¬ 
date were not such as ought to be in his way—a most just pro¬ 
position, doubtless, but one which it was neither wonderful nor 
censurable that the other party should deny and repudiate. Of 
so much importance, then, is this rule, even for honest reasoners: 
but as to those confused and misty thinkers, of whom we spoke a 
few pages back, were they only to catch a distant glimpse of the 
major premisses, which are necessarily implied in their reasonings, 
they would recoil in dismay. That “ the English Church is infal¬ 
lible,” is a sufficiently strong sentiment: particularly considering 
that she has issued her “infallible” disavowal of such a claim; 
which would seem to involve its advocates in the fallacy of Epi- 
menides the Cretan. But even this vast assumption will not 
suffice for their purpose; nor can we, looking on their works 
with the unbiassed eyes of mere logicians, devise any major pre¬ 
misses which can sustain the weight of their reasonings, except 
such as the following :—1. “The English practical system is in¬ 
fallible.”—2. “The English practical system suits me,” joined to 
“ I am infallible.”—3. “ The primitive Church is infallible,” joined 
with “ The English system appears to me a faithful copy of that 
Church,” and “ I am infallible;” or, 4. “ All persons all their life 
long ought to think that system perfect, under which they were 
born.” if any other major premiss, or combination of majors, 
would really serve as a substratum for their reasonings, they will 
do a great benefit, both to the w orld at large and to their own cause, 
by stating them. 

On the contrary, and here we differ from Mr. Mill, whether 
faulty reasoning often, or indeed ever, takes place (and this is not 
our own original observation), we are very much inclined to doubt. 
That any one out of Bedlam, having placed clearly before his 
mind major and minor, will come to a wrong conclusion, is to us 
extremely questionable;—a consideration, which, if true, is im¬ 
portant, as bearing on the time usually devoted to the canons, &c. 
of syllogisms. 

The chapter on “Trains of Reasoning and Deductive Sciences” 
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(p. 274 —2Q5), is of equal merit with the preceding ; evincing, we 
think, consummate perspicuity and power of thought. And from 
thence we are speedily brought to the philosophy of induction, 
now for the first time introduced into a logical treatise. To con¬ 
sider how far such an introduction is appropriate, is a question 
which we have expressly declined ; but that the subject itself is of 
great practical importance we have no doubt whatever. Mr. Mill’s 
pages furnish abundant proof, how erroneously physical inquirers 
have estimated the respective certainly of their own discoveries; 
and in like manner the advocates of phrenology, animal magnetism, 
cold water cure, and the like, require the strenuous inculcation of 
true principles on evidence. We need hardly add how much 
more this is the case with proclaimed of political nostrums and 
universal specifics; a class who meet with the most masterly 
treatment at Mr. Mill’s hands. But in their daily conduct men 
need no less the practical knowledge of these principles ; whether 
they are considering the possible advantages of some commercial 
speculation, or passing judgment on the faith of a people, on the 
strength of the random and chance observations of a tour designed 
chiefly for pleasure. Here however even so slight a sketch of the 
book as we have hitherto given must come to an end, and our ex¬ 
tracts will be wholly miscellaneous. The following is Mr. Mill’s 
account of that class of inductive reasonings with which social and 
historical inquiries are, in his view 7 , exclusively concerned :— 

“ The problem of the deductive method is, to find the law of an effect, 
from the laws of the different tendencies of which it is the joint result. 
The first requisite is therefore to know the laws of those tendencies; 
the law of each of the concurrent causes: and this supposes a previous 
process of observation or experiment upon each case separately; or else 
a previous deduction, which also must depend for its ultimate premises 
upon observation or experiment. Thus, if the subject be social or his¬ 
torical phenomena, the premisses of the deductive method must be the 
laws of the causes which determine that class of phenomena j and those 
causes are human actions, together with the general outward circum¬ 
stances under the dominion of which mankind are placed, and which 

constitute man’s position in this world. Some of these general 

truths will naturally be obtained by observation and experiment, others 
by deduction : the more complex laws of human action, for example, 
may be deduced from the simpler ones; but the simple or elementary laws 
will always, and necessarily, have been obtained by a directly inductive 
process.”—Vol. i., pp. 534, 535. 

“ When the laws of the causes have been ascertained, and the first 
stage of this great logical operation satisfactorily accomplished, the 
second part follows 5 that of determining, from the laws of the causes, 
what effect any given combination of those causes will produce. This 
is a process of calculation, in the wider sense of the term.”—p. 541. 
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“ Verification is the third essential component part of the deductive 
method ; without which all the results it can give have little other value 
than that of guess-work. To warrant reliance upon the general conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by deduction, these conclusions must be found, on a 
careful comparison, to accord with the results of direct observation, 

wherever it can be had. Nor is the verification complete, unless 

some of the cases in which the theory is borne out by the observed 
result, are of at least equal complexity with any other cases in which its 
application could be called for.”—p. 544. 

“ To the deductive method, thus characterized in its three constituent 
parts, induction, ratiocination, and verification, the human mind is in¬ 
debted for its most glorious triumphs in the investigation of nature.”— 
p. 54G. 

“ It is destined irrevocably to predominate in the course of scientific 
observation from this time forward. A revolution is peaceably and pro¬ 
gressively effecting itself in philosophy , the reverse of that to which Bacon 
has attached his name. That great man changed the method of the 
sciences from deductive to experimental, and it is now rapidly reverting 
from experimental to deductive. But the deductions which Bacon 
abolished were from premisses hastily snatched up or arbitrarily assumed. 
The principles were neither established by legitimate canons of experi¬ 
mental inquiry, nor the results tested by that indispensable element of a 
rational deductive method, verification by specific experience.”—p. 579. 

This is the light, in which Mr. Mill regards historical facts; as 
verifications of those results, which are drawn deductively from the 
laws of human nature. Such facts, according to his view of the 
case, are most indispensable for us to contemplate, that they may 
every moment check and confront our deductions, and compel us 
to look more deeply into our own minds, and more observantly on 
those of others. But the idea of building a political philosophy 
on those facts, he frequently characterizes as inexpressibly puerile 
and shallow. To our own minds we confess that Mr. Mill 
appears the founder of the real science of history ; though, of 
course, by such a sentiment, we do not pledge ourselves to a 
servile concurrence with all that he has advanced on the subject. 
It is very plain indeed, and Mr. Mill would be the last to deny, 
that really great men, men endued with an extraordinary degree 
of genius and imagination, with a vivid and accurate impression of 
the real circumstances of their own time, and that power of throw¬ 
ing their mind into'seenes wholly differing from their own expe¬ 
rience which so few possess, may at all times have obtained from 
history the most useful and exalted lessons of an immediately 
practical character. But philosophical truths, accessible to the 
mass of educated men, can never be derived from it, until it shall 
be cultivated on those principles, which the present author has so 
admirably conceived and expressed. This is very far from tanta¬ 
mount to an assertion, that the study of history has been hitherto 
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useless, or nearly so, to ordinary minds ; the case is far otherwise. 
One benefit, which all derive from it has been frequently men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Mill; viz. the unconscious correction of a certain 
narrowness, incidental to personal experience. Its study u fami¬ 
liarizes them with the action of great causes,” and “ brings vividly 
home to them the infinite varieties of human nature.” 

Another great benefit, which history is calculated to confer, 
arises from a fact in human nature, which we have been at times 
surprised not to see more distinctly recognized in Mr. Mill’s 
writings; we allude to the very serious evil which arises, when the 
mind is prematurely introverted on itself. Intellectual, like moral 
unconsciousness, is the great charm of youth;, and the interruption 
of it prevents the equable and healthy growth of those very phe¬ 
nomena, which at a later period it may be well for the mind to con¬ 
template. Now historical lessons, well chosen, have a place, quite 
peculiar to themselves, in assisting to draw forth the judgment and 
affections unconsciously in a right direction, and afford them fresh 
nutriment, as they mature in growth. The circumstance of Mr. 
Mill not having sufficiently realized the importance of this uncon¬ 
sciousness, will perhaps account for another opinion of his; the only 
particular, we think, in which we differ from the generally excellent 
statement on the various modes of intellectual culture, which he 
has put forth in his article on Professor Sedgwick. We allude 
to his comparatively low appreciation of mathematical studies. 
While that science keeps the student’s mind wholly fixed on mat¬ 
ters external to himself, we know of none which can even pretend 
to supply its place, in fostering e. g. the power of separating in 
our imagination, accurately, vividly and consistently, distinct ele¬ 
ments, which are never found by experience otherwise than in 
union ; or, again, of keeping steadily before the mind, so as fully 
to scan and realize its appearance, some group of ideas, each even 
in itself difficult to be clearly conceived, and which all of them 
use, as it were, their utmost endeavours to escape from the grasp 
of him who is viewing them ;—powers both of these (to mention 
no others) pre-eminently requisite, in dealing with phenomena so 
subtle, fleeting and evanescent, as those with which metaphysical 
researches have to do. An article in the Edinburgh Review some 
time since, which was occupied in disparaging mathematics as an 
instrument of education, laid great stress on the fact, that the 
greatest mathematicians have frequently ceased from those studies 
at an early age, and betaken themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 
Can there be a stronger confirmation of the view we have here 
taken ? There cannot, we are convinced, be any preparation for 
those inquiries nearly so good, as an early training in mathematics; 
few so bad, as an early application to metaphysics. Nor are 
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we able to follow the very high authority of Mr. Froude, in con¬ 
sidering the new mathematics less valuable, as an intellectual cul¬ 
ture, than the ancient methods; so far from it, that we think the 
superiority of the former over the latter, in that point of view, to 
be so immensely great, as to be one of kind rather than degree. 

To return, however,from this short digression. The following 
criticism on the ordinary habit of arguing directly from historical 
facts, is worthy of being well weighed :— 

“ The condition of politics, as a branch of knowledge, was until very 
lately, and has scarcely even yet ceased to be, that which Bacon animad¬ 
verted upon, as the natural state of the sciences, while their cultivation 
is abandoned to practitioners ; not being carried on as a branch of spe¬ 
culative inquiry, but only with a view to the exigencies of daily practice, 
and the fructifera experimenta therefore being aimed at, almost to the 
exclusion of the lucifera. . . . The only questions which engaged atten¬ 
tion were, Is such an enactment or such a form of government, beneficial 
or the reverse, either universally or to some particular community? 
without inquiring into the general conditions by which the operation of 
legislative measures, or the effects produced by forms of government, are 
determined.”—p. 532. 

“ The laws of the phenomena of society are, and can be, nothing but 
the laws of the actions and passions of human beings united together in 
the social state. Men, however , in a state of society are still men; their 
actions and passions are obedient to the laws of individual human nature . . .. 
Now the method of philosophising” in question “ overlooks this fact, 
and proceeds as if the nature of man as an individual were not concerned 
at all , or concerned in a very inferior degree , in the operations of man in 
society . All reasoning in politics or social affairs, grounded upon prin¬ 
ciples of human nature, is objected to by reasoners of this sort, under such 
names as ‘ abstract theory/ For governing their opinions and conduct, 
they profess to demand, in all cases without exception, specific expe¬ 
rience.”—p. 537. 

To refute this view the more completely, the author proceeds:— 

“ We shall suppose our inquirer acquainted with the true conditions 
of experimental investigation, and competent in point of acquirements 
for realizing them, if they can be realized in any case of the kind. He 
shall know as much of the facts of history as mere erudition can teach— 
as much as can be proved by testimony, without the assistance of any 
theory; and if these mere facts, properly collated, can fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of a real induction, he shall be qualified for his task.”—p. 539. 

And then he goes through the various canons of induction, show¬ 
ing how absurdly inapplicable they are to the direct observation 
of historical facts. Proceeding from his refutation of others to 
his own statements, the following will be found interesting:— 

“ Since it is impossible to obtain really accurate propositions respect¬ 
ing the formation of character from observation and experiment alone> 
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we are driven perforce to that which, even if it had not been the indis¬ 
pensable, would have been the most perfect mode of investigation, and 
which it is one of the principal aims of philosophy to extend.. .. The laws 
of the formation of character are, in short, derivative laws, resulting 
from the general laws of the mindj and they are to be obtained by de¬ 
ducing them from those general laws ; by supposing any given set of 
circumstances, and then considering what, according to the laws of 
mind, will be the influence of those circumstances on the formation of 
character. A science is thus formed , to which I would propose to give the 
name Ethology . . . . the science which corresponds to the art of education, 
in the widest sense of the term, including the formation of national cha¬ 
racter as well as individual.”—vol. ii. p. 522. 

We very readily accept Mr. Mill’s admission (p. 527), that this 
science is as yet wholly unknown in modern times and in the phi¬ 
losophical world. Should his researches, however, be turned to 
the whole system of education existing in Catholic times, and of 
which the Church abroad still retains some traces, he must con¬ 
sider the inventors of that system no mean proficients in “ etho¬ 
logy." The following remarks on Bacon seem of some import¬ 
ance :— 

“ Ethology stands to psychology in a relation very similar to that in 
which the various branches of natural philosophy stand to mechanics. 
The principles of ethology are properly the middle principles, the axiomata 
media (as Bacon would have said) of the science of mind : as distin¬ 
guished on the one hand from the empirical laws resulting from simple 
observation, and on the other from the highest generalizations. And 
this seems a very proper place for a logical remark. . . Bacon has judi¬ 
ciously observed that the axiomata media of every science principally con¬ 
stitute its value. The lowest generalizations, until explained by and re¬ 
solved into the middle principles of which they are the consequences, have 
only the imperfect accuracy of empirical laws 3 while the most general 
laws are too general, and include too few circumstances, to give sufficient 
indication of what happens in individual cases, where the circumstances 
are almost always immensely numerous. In the importance, therefore, 
which Bacon assigns, in every science, to the middle principles, it is 
impossible not to agree with him. But I conceive him to have been 
radically wrong in his doctrine respecting the mode in which these axio¬ 
mata media should be arrived at; although there is no proposition in his 
works for which he has been so extravagantly eulogised. He enunciates 
as an universal rule, that induction should proceed from the lowest to the 
middle principles, and from those to the highest, never reversing that 
order, and consequently leaving no room for the discovery of new princi¬ 
ples by way of deduction at all.” . . . But “ Bacon’s greatest merit cannot 
consist, as we are so often told that it did, in exploding the vicious me¬ 
thod pursued by the ancients of flying to the highest generalizations first, 
and deducing the middle principles from them; since this is neither a 
vicious nor an exploded, but the universally accredited method of modern 
science, and that to which it owes its greatest triumphs.”— p. 524—6. 
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Bacon’s method “ entirely overlooked plurality of causes ; all his rules 
tacitly imply the assumption, so contrary to all we now know of nature, 
that a phenomenon cannot have more than one cause.”—p. 373. 

On the distinction between art and science:— 

“ The relation in which rules of art stand to doctrines of science may 
be thus characterized. The art proposes to itself an end to be attained, 
defines the end, and hands it over to the science. The science receives 
it, considers it as a phenomenon or effect to be studied, and having in¬ 
vestigated its causes and conditions, sends it back to Art with a theorem 
of the combinations of circumstances by which it could be produced. 
Art then examines these combinations of circumstances, and according 
as any of them arc or are not in human power, pronounces the end 
attainable or not.”—p. 615. 

“ Art in general consists of the truths of Science, arranged in the most 
convenient order for practice, instead of the order which is most con¬ 
venient for thought.”—p. 619. 

We will conclude with a series of quotations illustrative of the 
author’s general views of political science. Certainly we claim 
no scientific proficiency in these matters for earlier times ; nor, as 
the reader will not fail to observe, are such views as some of those 
which follow, consistent with any real recognition of the un¬ 
ceasing agency of Providence. On this, indeed, we shall have 
something to say before the end of the article. Their conspicuous 
ability however admits, we conceive, of no possible question. 

if If all the resources of science are not sufficient to enable us to calcu¬ 
late d priori , with complete precision, the mutual action of three bodies 
gravitating towards one another - } it may be judged w ith what prospects of 
success we should endeavour, from the laws of human nature only, to calcu¬ 
late the result of the conflicting tendencies, which are acting in a thou¬ 
sand different directions, and promoting a thousand different changes at a 
given instant in a given society. .. . But without dissembling the neces¬ 
sary imperfections of the a priori method when applied to such a subject, 
neither ought w’e, on the other hand, to exaggerate them. The same 
objections which apply to the method of deduction in this its most diffi¬ 
cult employment, apply to it in its easiest ,• and would even there have 
been insuperable, if there had not existed an appropriate remedy. This 
remedy consists in the process ... of verification ; ... of collating the 
conclusions of the ratiocination either with the concrete phenomena them¬ 
selves, or, when such are obtainable, with their empirical laws. The 
ground of confidence in any concrete deductive science, is not the d priori 
reasoning, but the consilience between its results and those of observation 
d posteriori” —pp. 562, 563. 

“ There is one large class of social phenomena, in which the imme¬ 
diately determining causes are principally those which act through the 
desire of wealth. ... 1 mean of course that portion of the phenomena of 
society which emanate from the industrial, or productive, operations of 
mankind $ and from those of their acts, through which the distribution 
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of the products of those industrial operations takes place, in so far as 
not affected by force, or modified by voluntary gift. ... A science is thus 
constructed which has received the name of political economy. . . . Poli¬ 
tical economy .. . makes entire abstraction of every other human passion 
or motive besides the pursuit of wealth,” “ except those which may 
be regarded as perpetually antagonising principles to the desire of wealth, 
namely, aversion to labour, and desire of the present enjoyment of 
costly indulgences : . . . . not that any political economist was ever so 
absurd as to suppose that mankind are really thus constituted, but be¬ 
cause this is the mode in which science must necessarily proceed. When 
an effect depends upon a concurrence of causes, these causes must be 
studied one at a time, and their laws separately investigated.”—pp. 569 
—572. 

“ It has been a very common error of political economists to draw 
conclusions from the elements of one state of society, and to apply 
them to other states in which many of the elements are not the same. 

“ Empirical laws of human nature are tacitly assumed by English 
thinkers, which are calculated only for Great Britain and the United 
States. Among other things an intensity of competition is constantly 
supposed, which, as a general mercantile fact, exists in no country in the 
world except those two .”—pp. 574, 577. 

“ Those portions alone of the social phenomena can with advantage 
be made the subjects, even provisionally, of distinct branches of science, 
into which the diversities of character between different nations or 
different times, enter as influencing causes only in a secondary degree. 
Those phenomena, on the contrary, with which the influences of the 
etbological state of the people are mixed up at every step, . . . could not, 
without great disadvantage, be treated independently of political etho¬ 
logy, nor therefore of all the circumstances by which the qualities of a 
people are influenced. For this reason, . . . there can be no separate 
science of government ; that being the fact, which, of all others, is most 
mixed up, both as cause and effect, with the qualities of the particular 
people, or of the particular age.”—p. 578. 

The French “ are perpetually arguing that such and such a measure 
ought to be adopted, because it is a consequence of the principle on 
which the form of government is founded. . . . Inasmuch, however, as 
no government produces all possible beneficial effects, but all are at¬ 
tended with more or fewer inconveniences, and since these cannot be com¬ 
bated by means drawn from the very cause which produced them ; it would 
be often a much stronger recommendation of some practical arrangement, 
that it does not follow from what is called the general principle of the 
government, than that it does.”—p. 619. 

“ There are two kinds of sociological inquiry. In the first kind, the 
question proposed is, what effect will follow from a given cause, a 
certain general condition of social circumstances being presupposed}. .. . 
But there is also a second inquiry.—What are the causes which pro¬ 
duce, and the phenomena which characterize, states of society gene¬ 
rally? In the solution of this question consists the general science of so¬ 
ciety,” —p. 585. 
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“ The first branch of the science (statics) ascertains the conditions 
of stability in the social union ; the second the laws of progress. Social 
dynamics is the theory of society considered in a state of progressive 
movement; while social statics is the theory of the consensus . . . existing 
among the different parts of the social organism ; in other words the 
theory of the mutual actions and reactions of contemporaneous social 
phenomena : making provisionally, as far as possible, abstraction, for 
scientific purposes, of the fundamental movement which is at all times 
gradually modifying the whole of them.”—pp. 594, 59 5. 

(t The empirical laws which are most readily obtained by generali¬ 
zation from history, . .. consist of certain general tendencies which may 
be perceived in society; a progressive increase of some social elements, 
and diminution of others, or a gradual change in the general character of 
certain elements. It is easily seen, for instance, that, as society advances, 
mental tend more and more to prevail over bodily qualities, and masses 
over individuals: that the occupation of all that portion of mankind 
which are not under external restraint is at first chiefly military, &c. 
and with generalizations of this description, ordinary inquirers, even of 
the historical school now prevalent on the continent, are satisfied. But 
these and all such results are still at too great a distance from the ele¬ 
mentary laws of human nature, on which they depend. . . . They have 
therefore, in the minds of most inquirers, remained in the state of em¬ 
pirical laws, applicable only within the bounds of actual observation ; 
without any means of determining their real limits, and of judging 
whether the changes which have hitherto been in progress are destined 
to continue indefinitely, or to terminate, or even to be reversed. In 
order to obtain better empirical laws, .... it is necessary to combine 
the statical view of social phenomena with the dynamical, .... and 
thus obtain empirically the law of correspondence not only between 
the simultaneous states, but the simultaneous changes of the different 
elements.”—pp. 605, 606. 

“ The economical workings of society afford innumerable cases in 
which the effects of a cause consist of two sets of phenomena : the one 
immediate, concentrated, obvious to vulgar eyes, and passing in common 
apprehension for the whole effect; the other widely diffused, or lying 
deeper under the surface, and which is exactly contrary to the former. 
Take , for instance , the vulgar notion , so plausible at the first glance , that 
encouragement is given to industry by lavish expenditure. A., who spends 
his whole income, and even his capital, in expensive living, is supposed 
to give great employment to labour, B., who lives upon a small por¬ 
tion, and invests the remainder in the funds, is thought to give little or 
no employment. For every body sees the gains which are made by A/s 
tradesmen, servants, and others, while his money is spending. B.’s 
savings, on the contrary, pass into the hands of the person whose stock 
he has purchased, who with it pays a debt he owes to some banker, who 
lends it again to some merchant or manufacturer; and the capital, being 
laid out in hiring spinners and weavers, or carriers, and the crew of 
merchant vessels, not only gives immediate employment to as much 
industry at once, as A. employs during the whole of his career, but 
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coming back with increase by the sale of the goods which have been 
manufactured or imported, form a fund for the employment of the same, 
and perhaps a greater quantity of labour in perpetuity.’*—pp. 399, 400. 

In pursuing our proposed design, it comes first in order to con¬ 
sider Mr. Mill’s paradoxical views on the origin of mathematical 
knowledge ; which he boldly includes under the head of experi¬ 
mental. Now first let us observe this, that, putting aside for 
the present the question of a priori moral truth and its results, 
there is no one thing of which we are absolutely certain, except 
our present consciousness. That doubtless admits of no error; 
that at this moment of time I am writing, that my mind is occu¬ 
pied with certain ideas, that when I look at my desk I perceive 
the colour of green, that on looking up I receive an immediate 
impression which I take to be that of distance, that I believe 
in a certain chain of events as being those of my past life, all 
this is the mere statement of a matter of fact; but when I pro¬ 
ceed beyond this, when I think that those events really had exist¬ 
ence, when e. g. I call to mind that an hour ago I was taking a 
walk, and pursuing a certain train of thought, much more when I 
infer from past remembrances that walking is good for health, and 
also for thinking, and so on, for anything that the argument from 
experience has to tell me to the contrary, how can I know that I 
am not the victim of some miserable and complete delusion ? how 
can I know that an hour since I was not seated on Mount Vesu¬ 
vius, or carried beyond the bounds of space and time ? how can 
I know that the mere inference from the premisses of a syllogism 
to its conclusion is not as extravagant, considered in the light of 
an approach to truth, as we should think it extravagant, from the 
size of a ship and the number of passengers to infer k priori the 
name of her captain ? But if such an inference as this implies a 
confidence in our intellectual powers, wholly indefensible on 
grounds of experience, how far more is this the case (did im¬ 
possibility admit of degrees) when we believe in the consistent 
and harmonious course of nature; which belief, Mr. Mill tells us, is 
an absolutely necessary condition to all argument from experience, 
and is nevertheless not to be justified, if we still take Mr. Mil! for 
our guide, except by an intellectual process of very considerable 
extent and delicacy. Experience, in a word, has absolutely no 
ground on which to stand, no point from which to begin, until it be 
granted that our memory and our intellectual faculties are trust¬ 
worthy informants. 

We have dwelt on this consideration for two reasons : first, Mr. 
Mill, and those writers in general who advocate the claims of 
experience to be considered as the sole origin of our knowledge, 

* Vol. i. p. 243. 
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seem to think that some additional certainty is by this view ob¬ 
tained for that knowledge, some additional safeguard against ca¬ 
pricious or erroneous belief. Now, on the matter in hand, the 
observations just made sufficiently show how unfounded is this 
notion. The lower animals have as much perception of physical 
phenomena as we have; and yet they are able to draw from them 
comparatively no inferences at all, or even, which is more re¬ 
markable, are necessitated in some cases to draw inferences which 
are actually false. Why is it that man can, on the contrary, de¬ 
rive from what he perceives a structure of truth so vast and stately, 
and rests with such implicit confidence in the conviction that it is 
truth? Because of his intellectual powers, and the trust he reposes 
in them. No other answer can possibly be given: were it ever so 
probable that the matter of all speculation comes from the senses, 
it would still be absolutely certain that its form comes, and always 
must come, from those powers. And when, therefore, we proceed 
to examine whether an accurate survey of their nature and pro¬ 
perties afford us grounds for confidently asserting that, in certain 
specified cases, they supply the matter of thought also, we are in¬ 
troducing no new instrument of inquiry whatever, nor making any 
new assumption. We assume no more, than that our intellectual fa¬ 
culties may be trusted ; and we can assume no less, if we are to 
prosecute for a single step physical, political, or moral science in 
Mr. Mill’s own method.* 

Next, the distinction with which we started will be of advantage 
to us in instituting this survey. Let it be observed then, that al¬ 
though the ordinary course of nature, as we see it, could not by pos¬ 
sibility convey any truth to our minds except by help of the intellect, 
the converse by no means follows. If the present chain of cause 
and effect were to be suddenly suspended ; if fire were to cease from 
burning, and water from flowing; if birds were to descend into 
the streets and walk about like men, and chairs and tables were to 
be gifted with the power of originating motion ; all this astonishing 
change about us would not throw even a moment’s discredit on 
the operations of our intellect. That would proceed according 
to its own fixed and unchanged laws; would contemplate these 
new phenomena, compare them with each other, investigate how 
far they might be reduced to classes and traced to ascertainable 
sequences, and proceed in defining those classes or sequences 
accordingly. 

Now if, as Mr. Mill contends, we derive our belief in mathe¬ 
matical axioms from experience, the same would be the case with 

* We should observe that Mr. Mill himself in one place shows some consciousness of 
this, (though we cannot think that he habitually bears it in mind); he speaks (vol. i. 
p. 180) of something which “cannot but follow consistently with some law which we 
regard as a part of the constitution either of our thinking faculty or of the universe.** 
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them; and here, therefore, is the point on which issue must be 
joined. Taking Mr. Mill’s instance, is it possible that an accu¬ 
rate thinker should believe in the possibility of two straight lines 
inclosing a space, and also in the trustworthiness of his intellectual 
nature ? 

“ When we have often seen and thought of two things together," says 
Mr. Mill, in defending his account of the case, “ and have never, in any 
one instance, either seen or thought of them separately, there is, by the 
primary law of association, an increasing difficulty, which in the end 
becomes insuperable, of conceiving the two things apart." 

But this maxim surely tells both ways; it is quite as likely that 
the circumstance of experience invariably confirming necessary 
truths may prevent persons from at once perceiving that they were 
not originally derived from experience, as the reverse. And this 
we are compelled to consider the case with Mr. Mill. Let us 
appeal to his own consciousness. He tells us that 

“ If daily habit presents to the man of the most practised intellect for 
a long period two facts in combination, and if he is not led during 
that period, either by accident or intention, to think of them apart, . . . 
the supposition that the two facts can be separated in nature will at last 
present itself to his mind with all the character of an inconceivable 
phenomenon." (vol. i. p. 314.) 

This he thinks a sufficient account of the certainty impressed 
on our minds by mathematical axioms ; and of this he gives 
many instances, such as the antipodes, on which, nevertheless, 
experience has wholly disproved such alleged inconceivableness, 
by showing that what was inconceivable is found to be true. Mr. 
Mill has himself chosen these as instances precisely parallel in 
kind, w hether or not in degree. Let us ask him then the question 
plainly; does he include the inconceivableness of mathematical 
contradictories in the same category ? does he give us to under¬ 
stand that the extension of experience may possibly, some time 
hence, also bring before our cognizance two straight lines which 
shall enclose a space? if not, why not? 

When Mr. Mill tells us that “ the axiom receives confirmation 
in almost every instant of our lives,’’ (p. 306,) we are at a loss to 
understand his meaning. Surely straight lines are not so very 
common in nature; still less, placed in such juxtaposition with 
each other as to impress on us the impossibility of their enclosing 
a space. When a general.proposition, grounded on experience, is 
brought home to the consciousness of a young person, such as “ lire 
burns,” “ wood swims," he immediately calls to mind, with greater 
or less vividness, an indefinite number of instances in which he 
has observed this to be the case. But when he first understands 
the proposition that i( two straight lines cannot enclose a space,” 

no. lxviii*—oct. 1843. c c 
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the process of mind is surely altogether different. It comes be¬ 
fore him as a new proposition, not recognized as having been 
(whether consciously or not) in his mind before ; but as new , and 
yet certainly true. The truth of this must of course rest with 
each man’s individual experience, and to that experience we con¬ 
fidently refer it. But we have perhaps not rightly apprehended 
Mr. Mill’s meaning in the assertion, though certainly in the ori¬ 
ginal passage it seems as we have stated it; at all events, he pre¬ 
sently takes a different point as the stay of his argument. 

“ We cannot so much as call up in our imagination ,” he says, (t two 
straight lines, in order to attempt to conceive them enclosing a space, 
without, by that very act, repeating the philosophical experiment which 
establishes the contrary.” (p. 318.) 

What! will the “ calling up in our imagination” the ideas of fire 
and water “ repeat for us the philosophical experiment” which 
establishes the fact of the latter quenching the former? Who 
so zealous and forcible as Mr. Mill in repudiating the u theory 
that the investigation of truth consists in contemplating and 
handling our ideas and conceptions of things, instead of the 
things themselves ? a process,” he adds, “ by which, I will venture 
to affirm, not a single truth ever was arrived at except truths of 
psychology ” (p. 119.) Geometrical axioms, then, are “ truths of 
psychology!” is that a nearer approach to Mr. Mill’s opinion on 
the subject, or to the received one? And when the author 
comes to state his reasons for allowing himself in this mental 
experimentation on this particular subject, he shows, still more 
plainly, to how great an extent the real amount of his differ¬ 
ence from the ordinary view is verbal and nugatory. Mr. 
Mill does not deny ‘‘the possibility of satisfying ourselves that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space, by merely thinking of 
straight lines without actually looking at them,” (p. 310); that is, 
from one single mental intuition we are justified in inferring an 
universal truth ; and yet we may call that truth the result of ex¬ 
periment, in the same sense in which we give that name to our 
knowledge of the properties of horses or of gas ! Surely here is 
mainly a question of words; Mr. Mill agrees really with Mr. 
Whewell and the rest of the world, but veils his agreement from 
his own mind, in order to serve the necessities of a theory, which 
he is unwilling to relinquish. He speaks for instance of 

“ The peculiar property of our impressions of form, that the ideas or 
mental images exactly resemble their prototypes, and adequately repre¬ 
sent them for the purposes of scientific observation.” (p. 317.) 

Certainly this is a peculiar property of geometrical forms; pre¬ 
cisely that property, which we express in other words, when we say 
that the truths, which concern them, are k priori and not experi- 
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mental. The very illustration he adopted a little while before, to 
show that it is an experimental process on which mathematical 
axioms rest, is very valuable in showing the reverse. 

“ We substitute/’ he says, “observation of the image in our mind for 
observation of the reality,” “just as we should be scientifically warranted 
in describing the shape and colour of an animal which we had never 
seen, from a photogenic picture made of it with a daguerreotype.” (p.310.) 

The latter inference of course being valid so long as the laws of 
light remain the same, and the former so long as the laws of the 
human mind remain the same. It would be impossible for Mr. 
Whewell or any one who agrees with him on this subject, to lay 
down the distinction with greater accuracy between & priori and 
experimental proof, than is done by this illustration. 

On one point, no doubt, the author differs e. g. from Kant; viz. 
as to the means by which we derive our first idea of line and 
angle. But when we have passed that point (and it is surely one 
of minor importance) what difference remains? When once we 
have those ideas, Mr. Mill himself acknowledges that we are free 
from all further dependence on the senses ; that, by a mere men¬ 
tal process, we are able to arrive at an indefinite number of new 
truths; and that these truths will be absolutely certain, neither de¬ 
pendent for their trustworthiness on any proof of the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, nor liable to overthrow from the progress of 
experiment. Surely then here is a most marked distinction from 
all the other truths of which Mr. Mill treats; and we have here 
a confession from himself, whatever he says to the contrary, at a 
distance of only two or three pages, that the contradiction of 
mathematical truths is inconceivable, in a wholly different sense 
from that in which the antipodes were (p. 315), or laws, other 
than exist, of chemical composition are (p. 322), by some thought 
to be so. 

We obtain then these three results :—1st. Mr. Mill really holds 
that when the ideas of mathematical forms have once entered the 
mind, new judgments, in the strictest sense of the w'ord, or, as we 
have called them, u synthetical,” may be obtained concerning these 
forms by the unaided operations of the intellectual faculties : 2d. 
In order to conceal from himself this admission, he has been be¬ 
trayed into a degree of intellectual confusion most unusual with 
him, in comparing the alleged necessity of mathematical truths 
with what has been at various times imagined to be the necessity 
of certain physical facts : 3d. That on one point nevertheless 
(though a minor one) he does really differ from the school of 
Kant on the subject. As our sole object is to vindicate against 
Mr. Mill the existence of & priori sources of knowledge, an 

c c 2 
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object which has been sufficiently attained on the matter in hand 
by the admissions we have drawn from the author himself, and as 
room is of great importance to us where so much remains to 
be considered, we shall not enter upon a discussion of this last 
point; but content ourselves with submitting to Mr. Mill’s con¬ 
sideration the question, how the human mind obtains the ideas 
of a cycloid, e. g. or a lemniscata. Straight lines and angles have 
in nature what may possibly be considered their prototypes ; but 
where has the student ever met with such figures as these last in 
the physical world ? or any where except in mathematical books? 
As to the second point above-mentioned, the author himself re¬ 
minds us of “ the illusions” with which “ even profound thinkers 
have satisfied themselves, when engaged in finding a general solu¬ 
tion for a metaphysical problem,” (p. 129); and we have no wish 
whatever to regard this lapse of his (for so we cannot but think 
it) in any other light. 

But it is sorry work to rest in mere negation ; and we will not 
therefore dismiss the subject, however much in haste we may be 
to do so, without laying before our readers a general outline at 
least of Kant’s doctrine on the subject: a doctrine which, we are 
confident, will be the more heartily embraced, the more carefully 
and impartially it is considered by accurate thinkers. What then 
are our conceptions of Space and Time? for this question must 
come first in order. Generalizations from experience, answer 
the school to which Mr. Mill belongs: we compare tables or dogs 
with other tables or dogs, and obtain the general idea “ table’ 
or “ dogso we compare parallelograms, triangles, &c. with 
each other and obtain the general idea Space.* Now this ac¬ 
count of the matter will be immediately condemned by the con¬ 
sciousness of any man living. When we speak of London, 
Italy, the Sun, the fixed stars, &c. as contained in Space, it is 
quite certain that we do not mean to say that they are contained 
in Space, as Paris, Madrid, Manchester, &c. are contained in the 
general idea u town but, on the contrary, as the various squares 
and streets are contained in some one particular town: Space is 
not a general idea but an individual object; or, as Kant would 
say, our contemplation of it is not a conception but an intuition. 

* Since writing the above we have referred to the “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” 
and find there an account slightly different from that in the text. From such a com* 
parison as that in the text, says the author, we obtain the general idea "extended 
from another association of ideas sve obtain the idea " infinity :” uniting these we 
obtain the idea of " infinitely extended.” Then exactly the same relation that the 
idea of " sweetness” or " blackness,” has to the idea of " sweet” or " black,” the 
same, says Mr. Mill, has the idea of" Space” to the idea of" infinitely extended.”— 
(vol. ii. 95—98.) The author of that work is the father of the present writer, aud 
the work is frequently referred to in that which we are reviewing; more than once, 
however, such reference is made in order to express dissent from its views. 
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Now a. sensible intuition it certainly is not; what remains then 
but an A priori intuition ? and, moreover, the attribute of infinity 
is inseparably connected with that intuition ; so that the notion 
of Space, and of its infinity, is as essential a part of our intel¬ 
lectual faculties themselves, as is the process whereby we derive 
the conclusion of a syllogism from its premisses.*' That Space 
indeed is peopled, as it were, in a certain particular manner, this 
we learn from the experience of our senses ; and we may with 
perfect facility conceive it peopled in a manner altogether dif¬ 
ferent, or not peopled at all : but non-existent we cannot con¬ 
ceive it. Exactly the same argument may be pursued in regard 
to Time. The former idea moreover is the necessary condition 
of objective, the latter of subjective, experience ; without the for¬ 
mer we could not perceive in their mutual relation the phenomena 
of the external world, without the latter those of our own mind. 

Here then we have the solution of a difficulty which rather 
presses upon Mr. Mill. “ The existence,” he says, “ of an 
extensive science of mathematics requiring the highest scientific 
genius in those who contributed to its creation, and calling for a 
most continued and vigorous exertion of intellect in order to 
appropriate it when created, may seem hard to be accounted for 
on the foregoing theory,” [of his own]. Hard to be accounted 
for it is, we think, on any theory, except that which we are en¬ 
gaged in illustrating. But let us regard Time and Space as an 
A priori field, wherein the intellect may freely expatiate, unfet¬ 
tered by any restraint save its own A priori laws ; we shall then , 
regard the fundamental propositions of arithmetic or geometry as 
real synthetical truths, obtained by mental experimentation in this 
field, and the whole most wonderful and magnificent science of 
mathematics as one vast record of triumph upon triumph thereon 
achieved. . 

But by far our most essential difference with Mr. Mill will 
turn upon the information derivable from our conscience or moral 
perception : and on this subject, such a vast variety of topics 
crowd into our mind, that the difficulty is to preserve any thing 
like order in what we have to say, and, where we shall have to 
suppress so much, to choose the most important points for dis¬ 
cussion. It will be no part then of our direct object to prove, 
or even to state with scientific precision, what we believe to be 


* We had almost said “ as essential a part of our intellectual faculties themselves 
as the proposition that things equal to the same are equal to each other.” But Mr. 
Mill (vol. ii. p. 1 62) considers even this proposition as an “ inductive truth ; resting 
only upon the/act that it has been perpetually found true and never false.” We can¬ 
not, however, but suppose this to be a mere oversight, which it would be unfair to 
press against him. 
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the truth of the matter; though incidentally something may be 
done in both ways. We wish to state those propositions, on the 
subject in hand, which bear directly on Mr. Mill’s views, and would, 
if they were received by him, make it necessary that he should 
in some respects modify, in others altogether change them. We 
shall be the better able also to bring out our meaning, if we begin 
by considering some of the popular objections brought against 
the u moral sense theorywhich may be re-enforced also on the 
present occasion, (since the present work does not directly enter 
on the discussion,) by some arguments urged in one or two articles 
written by Mr. Mill himself. 

The most popular and obvious of all objections, is that which 
Dr. Bowling expresses when he calls his opponents " ipse-dixit- 
its,” and which is urged by Mr. Bentham, in an extract quoted 
by Mr. Mill in his review of that writer. It is surprising that 
persons of any acuteness should lay stress on this objection, since 
it lies with altogether equal force against innumerable con¬ 
victions, which in no way profess to be derived from the conscience. 
Mr. Mill says, that " Newton saw 7 the truth of many propo¬ 
sitions of geometry without reading the demonstrations, but not, 
we may be sure, without their flashing through his mind”—(vol. 
i. p. 7): nothing moreover is more likely than that he would 
have been wholly unable to analyze the process. Here then, 
might Dr. Bowring have said, is an ipse-dixit-ist, who is trying to 
impose his own unfounded dogmas on the world for certain truth. 
But, in fact, “ we are constantly reasoning,” says Mr. Mill, 
“ from ourselves to other people, or from one person to another, 
without giving ourselves the trouble to erect our demonstrations 
into general maxims of human or external nature” (vol. i. p. 
Q5 %): and he proceeds to give some interesting instances of this 
habit of mind. Who is there indeed that has mixed much with 
others, and has not stored up within him ten thousand lessons of 
practical wisdom, the results of his personal experience, of which 
lie has the most intimate and well founded conviction? And sup¬ 
posing him to enunciate these with that degree of confidence 
naturally generated by such conviction, and to be challenged for 
his reasons, what reply will he give? Will he not appear taken 
by surprise and unprepared with an answer ? or if he gives an 
answer, how absurdly inadequate will be the reasons he produces 
to the weight of conviction they are brought to sustain ! The 
various circumstances in his past life, which have assisted in giving 
him his conclusions, and which, if recounted in order, might satisfy 
Mr. Mill’s most rigorous canons of induction, have perished from 
his memory ; leaving behind them no record, save the conclusions 
themselves. And now 7 what possible general criterion can be dis¬ 
covered, whereby the distinction shall be made clear between the 
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confidence which results from wisdom or knowledge, and that 
which is the offspring of mere shallowness, inexperience, and 
presumption? Or why should we be unwilling to grant, as we 
most cordially do, that in exactly a similar manner, in numberless 
cases, particular judgments are regarded as the dictates of con¬ 
science, which, in real truth, are far enough from having their 
origin in that sacred source : which are the mere reflexion of the 
opinion of those about us, or which spring from pride, passion, 
prejudice, indolence, bigotry, ignorance, intellectual feebleness? 
We certainly are not likely to overlook this fact; considering 
what multitudes of our countrymen at this day deem themselves 
but follow ing their moral instinct, when they reject, nay denounce, 
Catholic doctrine and practice, as being opposed to essential 
principles of morality and religion. 

As far iudeed as regards our inability to judge rightly of our 
neighbour's conduct, we regard this as a simple benefit; we can 
hardly fancy a greater evil than would arise, had we power to 
refer other men and their actions, one by one, respectively to then- 
true place in the moral scale: an assertion which.we must be 
content here to leave as an assertion, having no room to pursue it. 
But for the purposes of our own guidance, doubtless it is very 
important that we should learn to distinguish the voice of our 
conscience, from that of the various clamorous intruders into its 
home, who strive to overwhelm it; and moreover to understand 
rightly that voice, when in fact distinguished. And it will be 
naturally asked, to how great an extent moral earnestness will of 
itself perform either of these indispensable tasks. 

We answer, that as far as the first is concerned, it will perform 
it incomparably better than can be done by any intellectual exer¬ 
tion. Nor should we be surprised at learning that the same monitor, 
whose whispers in some are so faint, speaks in others with a voice 
so distinct and articulate; for what more is this than to say, that 
the moral faculty follows the same law with all our other faculties, 
that it is indefinitely strengthened by exercise and enfeebled by 
neglect? An uneducated person will in vain attempt to distinguish 
the inferences of his intellect, from the accident of prejudice, or 
the caprice of imagination; cultivate the former, and you bring 
it forward into the most distinct and unmistakeable consciousness. 
And yet can we even compare the difference, in this respect, 
between the intellectual and unintellectual, with that which 
exists in the parallel particular between the man of the world and 
the Saint? The former goes on from day to day without even the 
thought of thwarting his present inclination, except for the pro¬ 
spect of some other worldly good, health, wealth, respectability; 
the latter every minute of every day is sacrificing his own will to 
considerations of right. Is there any other faculty we possess, of 
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which the cultivation is one thousandth part so disproportionate 
in different men, as this is?—and if not, we are absolutely intro¬ 
ducing no new law whatever into the theory of our nature, when 
we assert that the Saint possesses within himself a guidance on 
moral subjects, in its own sphere next to infallible ; while the man 
of the world has inherited this punishment from his way of life, 
that the ** light within him” has almost become “ darkness.” Let 
a person then begin exercising himself in the habit of governing 
each action of the day, as it occurs, by the rule of right; we mean 
his own rule as it now is, however oblique that may happen to be, 
but still as being right; and he will be surprised to find how quick¬ 
ly, and how regularly, his moral perception will grow; and how 
soon he will obtain that faculty, whose very existence but now he 
disbelieved, of recognizing the real accents of the voice within him. 
We say, let him begin by acting on almost any rules whatever of 
conduct, so it be on the ground of doing right; and this is always 
possible even in the worst. Whatever else may be erased from 
the conscience, this original idea, that “ right” and “ wrong” are 
words with a meaning, and that a meaning wholly unconnected 
with consequences and results, this, if anything, is most certainly 
an innate idea of the human mind. You may bury it under the 
excitements of gaiety, sensuality, intellectual pursuits; but eradi¬ 
cate it you cannot: and when, from accidental circumstances, the 
former fail in distracting your attention from the misery which 
they have served to overlay, it forces itself on your consciousness, 
and inflicts on you a foretaste of hell. A wicked man, it has been 
over and over again said, cannot bear himself \ “ Is not the pain 

of a bad conscience different from any other pain that we know? 
Can it be compensated by the wages of sin, whatever they be— 
or rather, does it not, while it lasts, remain distinctly perceptible 
and entire in the midst of them?.. .Are not these feelings a type 
of the horror with which Angels now’ look, with which we shall 
look hereafter, on all transgressions of the law r ?” * 

But as to the second of the two processes lately specified, the 
case no doubt is different. The conscience can express no judg¬ 
ment, except on a case brought before it. Now in many instances 
a case cannot be brought before it, clothed in all its real circum¬ 
stances, and viewed in reference to such of its results as should 
be taken into account, without the careful performance of a very 
delicate and complicated intellectual operation; and in the inter¬ 
pretation again of the answer received, a similar operation is often 
necessary. This is the real cause of religious men going wrong 
in action; and this moreover is the real account of the difficulty 
which exists, in obtaining from the moral faculty general pro- 


Newman’s Sermons, vol. v. p. 168—9. 
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positions, which may be applied in practice. And we use the 
word “ difficulty,” be it observed, in precisely the same sense in 
which Mr. Mill would speak of the “ difficulty” of the inductive 
process : not as intimating a moment’s doubt (God forbid !) on the 
trustworthiness of our informant; nor on the substantial accuracy, 
both of the results themselves, and of the means by which they 
are attained. Still these results have lost incalculably by the 
carriage as it were; by the transmission from their native soil to 
the repulsive and ungenia! climate of definition and discussion: 
the delicacy of their tint is impaired, and their nicer shades of 
distinction blended and confused. 

Here then we see one misapprehension of Mr. Mill's. “ If it 
be true,” he says, # “ that man has a sense given him to determine 
what is right and wrong, it follows that his moral judgments can¬ 
not be susceptible of any improvement.” The improvement of 
which he speaks must necessarily, from the nature of his theory, 
be one which springs from a more enlightened view on the conse¬ 
quences of actions. Now, though many untenable and irrational 
propositions have no doubt been propounded on the moral sense, 
who in the world ever went the length of saying, that consequences 
were not to be considered in morals? that the conscience will 
ordinarily decide exactly on the same line of conduct, whether the 
intellect presents to it the happiness or misery of those around 
us, as likely to accrue therefrom ? On many matters, consequences 
almost constitute the morality of an action; and on many more, 
are a very important feature in its real character. On moral 
questions, which derive light from history or from political 
economy, even Saints may well differ, according to the quality of 
their intellect, their particular experience, or the arguments and 
information of w hich they may be cognizant; how does that tend 
to make their agreement less perfect or less significant, when 
they prefer obscurity to renown, contumely to praise, celibacy to 
marriage ? 

It would be obviously interminable to attempt specifying each 
class of instances, in which erroneous conclusions on moral sub¬ 
jects are ascribed to the conscience, while they are really due to 
the intellect. But one of them does deserve our notice; both 
from its peculiar character, and also from the circumstance, that 
more false judgments in it than in any other have resulted from a 
wrong principle of decision: we allude to judgments concerning 

* London Review, vol. i. p. 135. We should mention that in his article on Bentham 
(p. 502) he revokes this opinion: “ It is from no such source,’* (as success in Ihe 
utilitarian controversy,) “ that we look for the great improvements, which, we believe, 
are destined to take place in ethical doctrine.” He proceeds, however, immediately 
to enumerate other propositions as “ the doctrine of rational persons of all schools,” 
with which, though not acknowledging ourselves irrational, we cannot coincide any 
more than with his earlier views. 
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others. To throw ourselves by an act of imagination into another 
man’s circumstances, to conceive ourselves as having had the 
same internal and external experience with himself, to see what 
his actions and expressions mean, one by one, to do this fully, 
is a simple impossibility; to do it with any tolerable approxi¬ 
mation to truth, requires about the highest and most difficult 
exercise of the mind that can possibly be conceived. But what 
if earnest and serious persons, in judging of others, do not so 
much as attempt this intellectual exertion? What then are their 
judgments in ordinary cases, but hasty and random sentiments, 
deserving no consideration whatever? A strictly conscientious 
person has been placed, we will say, within the pale of some 
religious system, which he has ever found fully congenial to himself, 
and well calculated to strengthen and support him in his road 
heavenwards; he feels accordingly every sentiment of devoted and 
unquestioning loyalty to that system. He meets with another, 
bearing equally every appearance of conscientiousness, whose 
circumstances have been very different, and whose feeling is very 
different also. He does not profess that the system is infallible; 
and yet he proceeds to condemn the conduct of that other as un- 
dutiful and unchristian. Or again, he has learnt from child¬ 
hood to revere absolute government, as a peculiar gift of God; 
and has made his reverence for it the centre, rouud which are 
grouped all his feelings of devotedness and self-abnegation. He 
hears of persons who, on the contrary, regard political liberty as 
a public good so great, as to deserve well the most active and 
continual exertions of mind in its behalf; and, though they bear 
with them every appearance of religious earnestness, he without 
scruple loads them with the imputation of a lawless and rebellious 
spirit. However admirable and exemplary may be those who 
allow themselves in such judgments, plain reason shows us that 
the judgments themselves in the concrete are simply and entirely 
valueless; nor should all our reverence for those who form them 
blind us to the fact, that they are to blame for venturing on them, 
not we for disregarding them. They have altogether misunder¬ 
stood the direct and immediate object for which conscience is 
given us, namely, for our oivn guidance; and they have “ mistaken 
what is a lantern unto our feet, for the sun in the heavens.” 

It is desirable also to state expressly, what has been implied 
indeed all along, that by means of continued exercise not only 
does the voice within us become more distinct and authoritative, 
but the moral perception also to an indefinite extent more re¬ 
filled, delicate and true. And this again is only in accordance 
with the law r s which regulate our other faculties ; just as the 
painter who is familiarized with colours, by long habit acquires 
the power of discerning numberless varieties of shade, where the 
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ordinary observer sees but one uniform expanse. And if it be 
true, as it has been said, that <c the science of morals extends in¬ 
definitely into the details of thought and conduct/’ each indivi¬ 
dual moral judgment through the day, performed according to 
this ideal standard, will be the conclusion of a syllogism; whose 
major premiss we derive from our moral, and minor from our 
intellectual apprehension; the former brought to its state of per¬ 
fection by consistent and unwavering obedience to the sense of 
right from our infancy upwards, the latter by the appropriate 
cultivation of its observing, reasoning, and inventive powers. 
That under circumstances conceived in a certain way by the 
moral faculty, a practical line of conduct, conceived in another 
certain way, is the appropriate course, this is the major premiss; 
that the circumstances have been rightly conceived in the former 
case, and the line of conduct prescribed rightly interpreted in 
the latter, this is the minor. And though of course it is absurd 
in the last degree to suppose, either that this would be a 
conscious process, or again, that the range of things indifferent 
would, in the case of the best and wisest man living, be con¬ 
tracted in a degree comparable to this, still it is important to 
observe, that every individual moral judgment, so far as it is 
trustworthy, approaches to this type. This, too, is most essen¬ 
tial to be remembered; viz. that of the two premisses which, as 
we said, produce in combination such a judgment, the major only 
is of vital importance to our own highest good. For the good of 
society no doubt it is most extremely desirable that the minor 
premiss be rightly assumed; and any practical system would be 
grossly deficient, which should not supply checks against at least 
the more extravagant aberrations of mind, involved in its assump¬ 
tion. But always supposing, of course, that we have to answer 
for no faulty neglect of our intellectual powers, it is our faithful 
and diligent obedience to the moral principle, on which depends 
the steady growth of our moral perception, and our real position 
in the scale of rational beings. 

One caution requires to be added. It is impossible to rate 
too highly the value of prayer in purifying and enlightening the 
conscience; still it does not supersede the necessity of this intel¬ 
lectual act. This should be mentioned, because it is to be feared 
that some, before now, have fancied themselves to follow a com¬ 
mandment of God addressed to their moral perception, when they 
have really but surrendered themselves to the impulse of a domi¬ 
nant feeling. Of course, considering the wonderful rapidity with 
which the intellectual functions perform their office, a resolution 
may be formed in a moment of time, and yet all the circumstances, 
bearing on the case, may be virtually present to the mind, steady¬ 
ing it, and restraining it from a capricious movement. Only it is 
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necessary that they should be so present, if any weight is to be 
claimed as due to the decision. 

From what we have said, then, it appears that the foundation 
of all morality is that original idea of right and wrong, which 
cannot be eradicated from the worst minds, but at the very lowest 
remains dormant and unconscious indeed, yet a really existing 
faculty, to which appeal may be made. As to the dictates too of 
this faculty, we observed that the mere random opinions about 
right and wrong, held by such persons as in practice follow 
simply the bent of their inclinations, are nothing worth as an in¬ 
terpreter of truth. And lastly, even in the case of those who 
should be habitually conscientious, were the matter (if we may 
use such an expression) of any particular moral judgment, the 
course of external action which the conscience might appear to 
recommend, ever so mistaken, this would in no way interfere 
with the value of such action in the way of moral discipline, and 
of still further quickening and enlivening the conscience itself; 
nor would the moral powers, but the intellectual, be responsible 
for the mistake. But now, what if the form of the judgment 
were wrong also, what if wrong habits and dispositions of mind 
should appear to be sanctioned as right; what remedy in this 
case would remain to the individual, or (which is more to our 
present purpose) what criterion of right and wrong to the world? 
We consider that the discussion of this difficulty will consider¬ 
ably strengthen the position which we have assumed. And that 
we may the better fix our ideas by a single instance, we will 
take an example, presenting, w ; e suppose, as much difficulty as 
any that can be devised. Let us imagine the case of a person, 
who shall have learned to think resentment of injuries a sacred 
duty. And, unless this is supposed to remain hardly more than 
a barren and inoperative opinion on his mind, we must further 
imagine that he is placed in circumstances, where there is some 
sufficient scope for converting his speculative principle into a 
practical one. Further, any thing like a capricious and uncer¬ 
tain application of the said principle is at once excluded by the 
conditions we have required. The subject of our experiment 
may take a wrong view of his duty; but on that view' he will act, 
by hypothesis, zealously and consistently. Let us follow him 
then in our conception, as he receives injuries one after the 
other, from a principle of duty compelling himself to resent 
them; taking himself bitterly to task when his anger in a par¬ 
ticular case shall not have been adequate; going over in his mind 
the various details of the said case, in order the more effectually 
to inflame his resentment; conscientiously striving against the 
natural tendency of mere lapse of time to efface the memory of 
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injuries received, just as we should struggle against its tendency 
to weaken our good resolutions. It requires no very vivid ima¬ 
gination to see what indescribable confusion and disorder of mind 
would very speedily result, and what utter distrust of the prin¬ 
ciple itself would rise up in his mind. Then he would be led to 
question the authority from which he received that principle; 
and if he saw in them no eminent signs of conscientiousness (as he 
most certainly would not), he would finally, and without scruple, 
abandon it. But what will he substitute in its room ? To 
suffer himself to be drifted, like the world around him, by the 
mere current of inclination, would be a contradiction to the one 
great truth, which we have assumed both to be strictly innate in 
all, and to have been called into vigorous exercise in his case. 
Supposing then even the most unfavourable circumstances, sup¬ 
posing him to receive no advice or suggestion from without, a 
very few experiments would sufficiently convince him, that if 
principle on the subject there must be, no other principle is 
possible in practice except that of patience and forgiveness. 
And this we may take as the fundamental condition on which our 
knowledge of morality may rest; not in this instance only but 
universally, none but the true moral principle, in each particular 
case, can bear the weight of earnest and consistent moral action. 

And in all that we have said, we have neither taken into ac¬ 
count the further help towards a right judgment which would be 
afforded by acting on fixed principles in other particulars in daily 
life (in consequence of the close and peculiar connection of all 
virtues with each other); nor again by the readiness with which 
a conscientious person recognizes a good example when placed 
before him, and follows it. This latter element, indeed, we hope 
presently to consider in some detail; but we may unite the former 
with the subject in hand, by making our general statement the 
following. First, the very idea of moral action implies that our 
several propensions and affections shall be governed by some fixed 
rule or other: secondly, that this rule shall be that which we 
call right, is absolutely necessary, in order to the preservation of 
internal peace and harmony among the various instincts of our 
nature; nay, in order to the very possibility of continued action 
in regard to any one of those instincts, on the part of a moral 
agent resolved to act consistently; and this last is the truth which 
we have endeavoured to illustrate, in the special instance we 
selected. 

Thus far we have considered the unaided effect, in guiding and 
controlling our daily life, of that faculty, in virtue of which we are 
members of another world, wholly different from that visible one 
whereof our senses give us experience; and are fellow citizens, as 
it were, with the whole company of moral agents throughout the 
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creation. But in point of fact the moral faculty is not left to 
its own unaided powers; for one of the very earliest lessons it 
teaches us is the perception of superior goodness, and the duty 
of reposing an ardent and loving trust in the dictates of that 
goodness. Nor has it any other function so important and so 
astonishing, as that whereby it apprehends in this manner facts 
far beyond its own experience, appropriates them inwardly, and 
finally proves their truth, with a certainty wholly superseding the 
necessity of further evidence. In receiving some of these facts, 
it only anticipates its own future attainments; but the greater 
number, as has been often enough observed, are such as it could 
not have discovered, though it can prove.* It is not at all ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish accurately between these respective facts; 
because in reality external guidance has been, in some shape 
or other, vouchsafed under all dispensations. Under the first 
class, however, would of course be ranked such truths as that 
“ justice is a quality distinct from benevolence/’ “ forgiveness of 
injuries is nobler than resentment of them,” u celibacy is higher 
than marriage,” and the like; we should be inclined also (though 
we speak with diffidence) to include in the same category the 
truth, that “ duty and self-interest cannot on the whole atid 
ultimately be separated;” a truth, the belief of which would 
bring with it a strong expectation of some future state of retribu¬ 
tion. The leading and fundamental doctrine in the other class, 
we need not say, is the existence and attributes of God; Whose 
i( conduct” is “ as certainly determined” by the moral law which 
our conscience witnesses, as His “judgment” is “necessarily de¬ 
termined” by “speculative truth/’f And while we do not profess 
to analyze fully the process, whereby the conscience proves what 
it could not discover, it is perfectly obvious, that belief in this 
doctrine imparts, in proportion as it is realized, a vast and incon¬ 
ceivable expansion to the moral nature, and endues it with a large 
range of powers, which it could not otherwise have possessed.^ 

* Mr. Mill quotes Mr. Coleridge in his article on that writer (p. 298) as including 
even Christian doctrines among those which our unaided reason (in his sense of the 
word reason) can prove, though ** it could never have discovered.” On this subject 
we shall have to speak further on in the text. 

t Butler's Analogy, part ii. chap. 8. 

t If it be true that the idea of duty is more deeply rooted ill our nature even than 
that of God (though it is painful to make such comparisons), a serious result follows in 
regard to Lutheranism, Since, however, some have considered us to have uttered 
“ calumnious misrepresentations of this doctrine,” it may be well to define what we 
understand by it. We consider it then a first principle, that the “ unum necessarium,” 
the only possible preparation for the enjoyment of any real blessings, is “obedience to the 
rule of right at whatever sacrifice of self;” and that any professed revelation, which 
should not fully recognize this cardinal principle as its very foundation, could not 
possibly be received by any serious mind. Now, whether or not a denial of this prin¬ 
ciple be rightly called, as we call it, Lutheranism, is a question of history; on which 
indeed we hope at some future opportunity to enter, but cannot enlarge here. But 
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Another very important caution may now be given, for the 
purpose of using rightly the testimony of our conscience. No 
moral truth can be really understood, except by one who shall 
have believed and acted upon it. Hence it follows, that there is 
the widest conceivable difference in value, between the judgment 
of religious persons on a doctrine which they have some time 
embraced, or, on the other hand, on one which they know only by 
its appearance, or by the representation of others. On the 
former their judgment may well be considered as little short of 
infallible; on the latter, especially when the proposed view may 
happen to be very far in advance of their moral experience, they 
are liable to the greatest errors and misconceptions. It is per¬ 
fectly supposable, that some men may have acted consistently 
and zealously on the truths of natural religion, who might recoil 
from Christianity when first offered to their acceptance. They 
might fancy the doctrine of the Atonement to be at variance with 
God’s attribute of justice, or even with the essential and funda¬ 
mental laws of conscience; or they might fear lest belief in the 
Incarnation might tend to divert the minds of Christians from the 
pure adoration of the Invisible God to a less spiritual and heavenly 
worship; to draw away their affections from God the Father, and 
fix them on God tc Manifest in the flesh;” nay, even to represent 
the First Person in the Blessed Trinity as less full of mercy and 
loving kindness than the Second. We could not be surprised if 
the Gospel presented this appearance, to those who regarded it 
from certain points of view; nor could we doubt that, so long as 
they believed this to be its real character, they would be bound to 


that this principle itself is most inadequately apprehended among very serious persons 
of what are called “ Evangelical 0 sentiments, is what we are surprised at any one 
doubting. Let such a sentiment as the following be heard, viz. “ that the Gospel is a 
blessing in having relaxed the strictness of obedience required by the law ; M or, in 
other words, “ that Christians are not required to take such constant pains as the Jews 
were to keep their will in subjection to God’s will surely such a view of things is 
not universally repudiated by them with loathing and abhorrence, as an insult to the 
blessed Gospel; and yet it would be so repudiated, if they held genuinely the prin- 
ciple above stated. This then seems the state of the case; they neither hold the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine on the subject consistently, nor yet the Lutheran doctrine consistently; 
their conscience to a great extent neutralizes their Lutheran profession, and their 
Lutheran profession, on the other hand, to a great extent deadens their conscience. 
When therefore we speak of Lutheranism, we speak of an abstract doctrine, which 
cannot, we verily believe, be held consistently even by the devils; but which is held 
to an alarming extent among “ Evangelicals,” though inconsistently. And ol this ab¬ 
stract doctrine we now say, that the considerations in the text show it to be worse, that 
is, to he more fundamentally at variance with our higher and better nature, than Atheism 
itself. As to the “ rabid violence of language” which is laid to our charge in the 
same quarter, we entreat our readers to believe that our words are not the result of 
any temporary excitement, nor are they used oratorically to excite attention; they are 
no more than the adequate exponents of our deep and intimate conviction on the 
subject. 
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withhold from it their assent. A nearer and truer view of the 
divine system would disclose to them some glimpse at least of its 
holy and unearthly character; but it would not be until they had 
been led on by such a glimpse to union with the Church, that 
they would feel an intimate and intelligent conviction, how wide 
from the truth were their original surmises. They would then 
learn by sure experience, not (God forbid!) that the principles 
proclaimed by their conscience had been erroneous, but that they 
had been deceived in the matter of fact, in supposing Christianity 
to contradict those principles. 

And now it is sufficiently plain why it has been necessary for 
us to go into this discussion; for Mr. Mill might have at first 
sight good reason for complaining, that we have entered upon 
ground which, in his present work, he has purposely avoided. 
“ Truths/* he says, “ are known to us in two ways; some are 
known directly and of themselves; some through the medium of 
other truthsand with the latter class, he goes on to say, logic is 
conversant. Now we have already, in our inquiry, accumulated 
a variety of cases, in which truths are known through the medium 
of other truths, and to which, nevertheless, no part of Mr. Mill’s 
system will in the least apply. It appears that we obtain by 
means of moral action, exercised on knowledge already acquired, a 
bond fide increase of such knowledge, real synthetical judgments 
on moral subjects ; and even more plainly on religious subjects 
also. By dint of mere contemplation, the very idea “ God/* 
e. g. while we advance in moral action under the influence of that 
idea, is every instant growing, expanding, developing itself into 
new results, within our mind; that is, we are obtaining every 
moment, unconsciously indeed and inexpressible by words, syn¬ 
thetical judgments on His nature and attributes. It appears also, 
that conscientious and holy men present to us, as the author 
would say, a most invaluable assemblage of phenomena, from 
which, by means of observation and induction, the most im¬ 
portant a priori truths may be learnt. Nothing indeed in the 
whole world is surely more interesting and mysterious, than the 
presence of an uneducated person, who is drawing towards the 
close of a mortified and saintly life: possessed of heavenly truths 
the most marvellous and precious, yet having neither the power 
nor even the thought of defining them to himself, or expressing 
them to others; though at the same time watchful observers may, 
even from a gesture or a word, obtain some slight and transient 
glimpses of what passes within. True it is indeed that the most 
practised intellect must fail in conveying-any, beyond the most 
miserably feeble and inadequate, idea of those truths, which are 
the life of the holy soul; but the peculiarity of the present case 
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is the perfect simplicity and unconsciousness of the object of our 
observation; the circumstance of nothing being further from his 
very imagination, than that he is cognizant of eternal verities, in- 
commensurably more weighty and more transporting, than the 
most sagacious and wonderful conclusions from experience, or the 
most brilliant deductions of the pure intellect. 

That such considerations, together with the whole theory of 
which they form a part, will be dismissed from their minds by 
many sensible people, as a mere illusion, we are well aware. The 
conscience, like the great Visible Embodiment of its lessons, does 
not “strive, nor cry, nor lift up its voice in the streets. 1 ’ “ The 
moral element is from its very nature lowly, gentle, secret; it 
escapes from the thoughts of men, whose mind is dissipated in the 
din of outward things, and in the appearance of material objects ; 
the spiritual eyes of such men as these find not the moral element, 
for they are turned outward; whereas, this element or divine seed 
is wholly inward, in the innermost recesses of the soul, wherein 
it silently dwells, secure as in some citadel.Yet let any one 
for a single day act, with reasonable constancy, in disregard of 
other inclinations, and with a single eye to duty, he will have suffi¬ 
cient perception of right and wrong, both to understand, and to 
recognize as true, the general principles we have been laying 
down. Nay, which is very remarkable, a person who should 
have no more power than would be given him by such occasional 
periods of moral action, in understanding and sympathizing with 
real goodness, and who should be very far from having attained 
that “ patient continuance in well-doing” which is absolutely 
required for salvation; so only he have mastered this great prin¬ 
ciple, that holy and self-denying men are the real fountains from 
which moral truth flows to the world, and so he have access to the 
company of such men ; such a person, if endued with great powers 
of observation and analysis, may define and adjust moral truth, 
trace it to its ultimate laws, and compare it in its different aspects, 
with a depth and precision beyond the reach of very many, who 
are incomparably his superiors in all that is stricty valuable. So 
much of moral appreciation is gained by so little of moral action; 
and so great is the advantage of intellectual powers, even on the 
field where they might seem most uncongenial. 

Still, though ail religious persons must acknowledge, from their 
own experience, that conscience does speak in a manner distinct 
and unmistakeable, and guides them irresistibly in a certain direc¬ 
tion, it by no means follows, nor is it true, that w ithout such powers 
of analysis as fall to the lot of but few, they can make themselves 

* Rosmini. 
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aware, by an effort of the will, what and how many truths are 
really engraven within its closest recesses. We were insisting, 
some way back, on the great desirableness that none should at¬ 
tempt the bewildering task of self-inspection, (quite a distinct 
thing from self-examination), until mature in mind, and prepared 
by special discipline. But most men are, to the last, unqualified 
for the attempt, and are grossly unjust to themselves if they make 
it; for those thoughts, which are most really precious, shrink 
back, as it were, the more from observation, in proportion to the 
intensity of the effort made to gaze fixedly upon them. It is not 
till such men meet with an external exhibition answering to their 
inward impression, that they become fully aware, by the spontane¬ 
ous eagerness with which, waiting for no further proof, they cling 
to such exhibition, how much that inward impression really tes¬ 
tified. It is as a protection against the possible effects of this 
disqualification, that external evidences have perhaps even their 
principal value; and such protection is also one signal blessing, 
which we derive from the history of the Church, nay, from the 
Scriptures themselves: for in truth this inward impression is the 
very element, which gives such apparent argumentative cogency 
to reasons drawn from those three sources. The real and com¬ 
plete remedy, however, for this fact in our nature is to be found 
in that principle o ffaith, which is so deeply implanted in our mind, 
and so prominently enforced in the New Testament;* and which 
moreover is of such unspeakable importance in our moral growth : 
a principle, by which we consider it our bounden duty, to accept 
those doctrines we have learnt, and remain in that position where¬ 
in we have been placed, not so long as we can find, by looking 
inwards, our warrant for so doing, but until our conscience forces 
on our notice that we have outgrown and overpassed them. 

And the same principle holds with the mass of men. Close 
observation will show, that those who have not even so much cog¬ 
nizance of these matters as one day’s real conscientiousness would 
give them, are nevertheless in fact governed and enlightened by 
their conscience, to a degree they little suspect. And this we 
should find, each one for himself, by a very possible contingency. 
Let any one of us on a sudden come into immediate peril of 
death, or lose great part of that which has made life dear to us, 
and we shall find a spontaneous analysis of our various mental 

* How implicit faith, so strongly recommended in nature, in Scripture, and in the 
Catholic system, is prevented practically from allowing men to rest in wrong creeds, is 
a matter which we have so frequently of late handled in various shapes, that we fear 
the very mention of it may provoke ennui in our readers. Since, however, Mr. Mill 
might happen to see this article, and not others, we are anxious he should know that the 
question has been fairly grappled with. 
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impressions take place, of which we little fancied the results. 
Those truths, which are really entwined round our innermost 
nature, will assert themselves with a distinctness and authority, 
forming a most marked contrast to those other of our opinions, 
which have been inferred by the intellect, or impressed by educa¬ 
tion and example, or grown inveterate by habit. And this 
analysis may indeed be performed at once in a measure, if we will 
for a period shut out the world, and endeavour to make present 
to ourselves, by a vivid effort of imagination, the hour of approach¬ 
ing death. But in truth this general fact is so indisputable, that 
a modern w'riter, who differs fundamentally from such views as we 
have here been taking, both confesses it and explains it as fol¬ 
lows :— 

t( Men, who have rejected vulgar creeds in the days of health and pro¬ 
sperity, manfully opposing their clear and comprehensive view's to pre¬ 
vailing superstitions, have sometimes exhibited the melancholy spectacle 
of again stooping to their shackles in the hour of sickness, and at the 
approach of death ; . . . because that intellectual strength , which re¬ 
pelled absurd dogmas , had sunk beneath the pressure of disease, or the 
fears of nature, and left the defenceless spirit to the predominance of 
early associations, &c.”* 

St. Augustine, w r e suppose, at the approach of death, felt a 
tendency to relapse into Manichaeanism, or St. Cyprian into 
heathenism; having rejected those respective creeds, when their 
spiritual discernment obtained “ clear and comprehensive views,*’ 
through the peculiar grace, always given for that purpose, “ in the 
days of health and prosperity.” The acknowledgment, however, of 
the fact in question is only the more important, from the insolent 
absurdity of this attempt to account for it. 

It will tend to exemplify more pointedly the power of con¬ 
science, by itself, in producing firm conviction,f and also to put in 
a clear light Bishop Butler’s emphatic statement of the inesti¬ 
mable importance of Christianity, considered only as a republi¬ 
cation of natural religion, if we be allowed to make a hypothetical 
supposition. Let us suppose, then, that before our Lord’s Advent, 
God had thought fit to choose certain men who, He foresaw', 
would be faithful to His grace, as a nucleus for the establishment 

* Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, p. 188; written by an 
author of whom Mr. Mill says, (London Review, vol.i. p. 341,) that “he has excelled 
mostof his contemporaries in the difficult art of making philosophy popular.” We are 
not acquainted with his other works ; but we might go far before we should meet so 
much of self-confidence and boasting, united w ith so much of shallowness, nay of positive 
drivelling, as in this volume. 

t On this subject Mr. Newman’s Sermon called “ Personal Influence the Means of 
Propagating the Truth,” (No. 4 of the University Sermons,) should be carefully 
studied. 
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of moral and religious truth. We need not imagine them gifted 
with any power of imparting supernatural grace, but only suppose 
that God would give those who should join them power for the 
substantial fulfilment of the natural law. It is plain at once 
from our principles, that as soon as they should be able to com¬ 
mence a visible course of action which should embody their doc¬ 
trines, whoever had in fair measure (amidst whatever doubt, incon¬ 
stancy of mind, and perplexity) kept the rule of right as his great 
safeguard, and who came within the sphere of their attraction, 
w r ould, by the very necessity of his nature, cleave to them and 
submit to their guidance; and would moreover find a daily in¬ 
creasing assurance, in the witness of his conscience, that the new 
and higher doctrines he had adopted were real and holy truths. 
Furthermore, it is plain that matters altogether beyond the range 
of his conscience, which they should declare to be revealed to 
them from God, he would believe without hesitation or demur, 
from the confidence he had already attained in their divine mis¬ 
sion ; and that, should they even propound doctrines which at 
first sight startle and alarm his conscience, he would make him¬ 
self very certain that his difficulty arose from no intellectual 
misconception, or partial apprehension of those doctrines, before 
he would allow himself to question them even for a moment. As 
converts increased, this confidence in them would indefinitely in¬ 
crease also; from his observing the vast diversity of natures and 
dispositions, who all give the same testimony with himself on the 
truth of their teaching, and who perhaps find a very principal 
rest and support, in some parts of the system which he has taken 
wholly on faith. And as we may well conceive the disciples to 
embrace every variety of intellectual and practical power, and as 
the infant Society will be in perfect harmony with itself, we shall 
soon have maxims of morality, applying the general principles 
of that science to their particular position; in each of which, 
reverting to our old analysis, the minor premiss will result from 
the intellectual accomplishments of some, the major will be, as 
it were, the dictate of the united moral perception of the 
whole body. These again, both in their moral and their intel¬ 
lectual phase, w ill receive additional proof of their soundness, from 
their effects in action. And soon we shall have a systematic 
moral and dogmatic theology begin to arise; and so things will 
proceed. But we need not pursue the picture, our inference is 
now sufficiently plain. Here is no proof from miracles, none 
from fulfilment of prophecy, none even from sacred writings; yet 
who can doubt, that so long as the teachers are saved from incul- 
eating error in morals or religion, and so long as external violence 
does not interfere, this Society contains within itself every neces- 
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sary principle, for permanence and indefinite extension? And 
what is its bond of union? truth on the part of the teachers; con¬ 
science on the part of the taught. Teaching, both truthful and 
authoritative, this is the great rock, on which moral truth may in 
safety repose; this is the n r« (ttco, which the enlightened lover of 
mankind will desiderate. It was for want of this, that from the 
period of the fall to that of our Lord’s coming, so learned men 
tell us, each successive generation fell below its predecessor in 
moral knowledge; it is for the same reason, that Protestantism, 
during its short three centuries, has advanced with even more fright¬ 
fully hasty strides, in the road to corruption and unbelief. And 
if any one should suppose the idea itself of unquestioning submis¬ 
sion to authority, in its appointed sphere, unworthy of a rational 
agent, let him fancy the imaginary case of a son, blessed with an 
infallible father. With what a confiding and enthusiastic tender¬ 
ness would he regard him! Yet how hopelessly would he attempt 
to recall to his mind all those incidents, in every hour of every 
day for so many years, which, taken together, justify such confi¬ 
dence; how confused would he be if questioned on the subject; 
how enraged, or rather astounded, shocked and bewildered, if 
seriously advised, nay, clamorously called upon, to investigate his 
father’s claims on his deference, with an impartial and critical eye! 

There is one fact in the constitution of our mind, which we are 
especially bound to notice when reviewing a work on logic; a 
fact, which has been implied in almost all we have said (as it has 
been, we think, in the Church’s principles from the first), and 
which has nevertheless been, to the best of our knowledge, uni¬ 
versally denied, even as a fact, by modern metaphysicians. We 
allude to the direct power of the will over the belief. That the 
will has great indirect power of the kind, is so plain, when pointed 
out, that, however little it has been generally considered, it cannot 
possibly be denied. It is hardly more than a truism to say, that 
external evidence on a moral subject will produce indefinitely dif¬ 
ferent impressions on different minds, according to the internal 
evidence they respectively furnish of themselves; and moreover, 
that such internal evidence results from moral facts, which do 
depend directly on the will. All this, we say, is plainly undeni¬ 
able; but more than this, we are convinced, is true: though the 
very notion of any direct power of the will over the belief seems 
considered by modern writers, even those endued with the greatest 
subtlety of mind, to result from a mere confusion of ideas. # Let 
us take every-day facts. The duty is often inculcated of believing 
an accused party innocent until he is proved guilty; of taking the 


See e. g. Kant, Logique, p. 116, 
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best possible view of our neighbour’s conduct; and so on: but 
what is the meaning of such precepts, unless we have the power 
to believe him innocent or guilty, to take the best view or the 
worst? I meet a perfect stranger in a railway carriage; reason 
forms for me the following conclusion: ts most men are irreli¬ 
gious, ergo this man is probably irreligious.” Is it really true 
that I have not the poiuer (what may be my duty is beside the 
question) to believe him a religious person, till the reverse is 
proved? Can I only act as if I thought so, and not really think 
so? no one, surely, who examines his consciousness, can believe 
this to be impossible. Again; a new doctrine is proposed to me, 
which seems to promise help and expansion to my moral nature, 
and is yet encumbered with certain apparent difficulties. The 
external and internal evidence being both granted, surely I am 
conscious to myself of a power, which enables me either to give 
in to these difficulties, or, on the other hand, to leap the gulf, to 
make a venture, to embrace and appropriate the doctrine offered 
to my acceptance. And the same character of mind is exhibited 
by adopting the latter alternative, with that which disposes a man 
to act with zeal and firmness on probable evidence, rather than 
to sit at home, indulge in speculation, bring before his notice the 
whole range of moral and religious doctrines, submit them to his 
criticism, and with impartial coolness count the apparent flaws in 
each. Nor can it be asserted, that this is to tamper in our mind 
with the evidence on one side of the question; the fact is other¬ 
wise: I do not conceal from myself, that I believe implicitly on 
evidence which, by itself, will not sustain implicit belief: I so 
believe, because I consider it God’s will that I should do so; 
and I expect, by the very act of believing, to get more evidence. 
Nor yet am I wavering in my loyalty to truth; for the very 
question with me is, how truth can most certainly be attained. 
And there are a very large number of subjects, not ripe as yet 
for discussion, on which, by accepting without question the re¬ 
ceived view, I am both approximating more closely to the real 
truth, and cultivating more appropriately that habit of mind which 
will constitute me in due time a fit judge of it, than by any other 
course I could adopt. 

Of course we do not require to be told by our opponents, that 
this power ranges only within certain limits; though those limits 
are neither narrow nor readily discerned. Nor can we enter 
here, as might be wished, into the whole subject thus opened to 
our view\ We must express, however, a conviction, that if such 
a power did not exist, nay, were not habitually exercised, philo¬ 
sophers and enquirers would be the greatest enemies existing to 
public peace and tranquillity. Only think of the great multitude 
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of existing institutions, the discussion of whose claims to public 
support must be wholly beyond the power of the most indefati¬ 
gable speculator living. Is he then to be defended in withhold¬ 
ing from them his generous confidence? in considering himself 
under no pritna facie obligation to look up to them and support 
them? may he suspend all belief in their claims on his venera¬ 
tion, because he has no evidence of those claims? What would 
become of all loyalty, devotedness, patriotism, if such views were 
to become really general? To distinguish, indeed, the position 
here maintained from mere indolent conservatism, and to draw out 
the principles on which belief should proceed, is a most essential 
matter for consideration, and would require to be treated speci¬ 
ally and at length in a formal treatise on the subject; but our 
limits will not allow us to pursue it further. Our great guide in 
determining the matter, as well as our great warrant for the prin¬ 
ciple itself, will be the natural unconstrained procedure of a holy 
person, destitute of mental cultivation : for in moral matters this, 
and this only, must ever be the great prerogative of the educated, 
that they do consciously what others do ^^-consciously. We will 
not however dismiss the subject without adding, that the two 
classes of subjects on which there seems the greatest claim for 
belief without adequate evidence, in addition to that just men¬ 
tioned, are 1st. the attribution of the best possible motives to all 
other men, and 2d. a ready reception of new doctrines, which seem 
favourable to our moral culture. 

And now, even before carrying further our sketch of the pro¬ 
cess, by which, as we believe, moral truth accrues, we may with 
advantage compare its results, with those by possibility attainable 
in Mr. Mill’s method. And first we come to a class of doctrines, 
on which “ habemus confitentem reum.” That there is such a thing 
e. g. as right and wrong; that purity, humility, veracity, are 
€t right” in a sense wholly distinct from “ productive of good 
consequences in the visible order of thingssuch propositions 
as these, if true, are certainly truths which the author’s method 
of proof cannot establish: for he denies them, on the very ground 
that they cannot be so established. Some sentiments also he 
admits, which, we fully think, do flow from his view of things, but 
which we were rather surprised at his acknowledging. For in¬ 
stance, unless we wholly misunderstand his meaning, he says, 
(vol. i. p. 172, 173), that when the schoolmen speak of u ration¬ 
ality” as belonging to the essence of man’s nature, in a different 
sense from that in which the power of cooking could be said so 
to belong, “ we lose in them even that vestige of meaning ground¬ 
ed in the nature of the things themselves,” which up to this point 
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was to be discovered in their statement. To the same head we 
may refer the circumstance, that whereas moral disapprobation, in 
the sense in which the word is ordinarily used by serious persons, 
cannot be accounted for on Mr, Mill's principles, so also he does 
not himself show any personal experience of that feeling. For 
instance, in his article on Mr. Sedgwick, who had expressed his 
fears lest, if utilitarianism were to prevail, the sinner “ would no 
longer be abhorred," he replies that 

“ while men dread and abhor a wolf or a serpent,.they will 

abhor with infinitely greater intensity a human being who, outwardly 
resembling themselves, is inwardly their enemy , and, being far more 
powerful than toad or asp, voluntarily cherishes the same disposition to 
evil.”* 

It is plain, without saying another word, that the writer who, 
being very sufficiently acute and discerning, thought this a real 
account of the sentiment in question, had never at that time dis¬ 
tinctly known what that sentiment is. And the same account 
must be given of a passage in another of his works, where he 
almost goes out of his way to distinguish formally between our 
feelings of “ moral approbation,” “ admiration,” and “ love,” 
as “ three distinct modes of viewing an action” wholly indepen¬ 
dent of each other. Christians, it need hardly be said, con¬ 
sider the perception of moral truth to be that, which both justifies, 
and ought to regulate, all our higher tastes and emotions; they 
feel it their duty to aim more and more at centering all their 
“love” and iC admiration” in Him to whom their “ moral” in¬ 
stinct first led them ; and feel more and more, that nothing is 
worthy of admiration or love, except so far as it is morally good. 
By admiration we mean, what Mr. Mill means, the sentiment 
usually called (though we do not wish to beg the question by a 
name) moral admiration: intellectual admiration we can of 
course feel, for such men as Laplace or as Jonathan Wild. And 
on the second particular it may be better to explain by the way, 
in order to prevent misconception, that we do not of course 
mean that persons should attempt to bestow their greatest love on 
those whom they judge most worthy of it; to maintain this, would 
be to overthrow all the particular affections, all the charities, and 
with them all the happiness of life : we are all placed in imme¬ 
diate connection with some of our fellow-men rather than others; 
we are all so endowed as to sympathize with some of our fellow- 
men rather than others. But those plainly are most worthy of 
love whom God loves most; and God loves most those who are 
nearest to His image. 


London Review, vul. i. p. 133. 
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The view however, contained in this passage of Mr. Mill’s, is 
so closely connected with much that we have said, that it may be 
worth while to delay for a minute in our course, and quote an 
extract:— 

44 Every human action has three aspects: its moral aspect, or that of 
its right and wrong ; its cesthetic aspect, or that of its beauty ; its sym¬ 
pathetic aspect, or that of its lovcabteness. The first addresses itself to 
our reason and conscience 5 the second to our imagination ; the third to 
our human fellow-feeling. According to the first, we approve or disap¬ 
prove ; according to the second, we admire or despise $ according to the 
third, we love, pity, or dislike. The morality of an action depends 
upon its foreseeable consequences ; its beauty, and its loveableness, or the 
reverse, depend upon the qualities which it is evidence of.”* 

To appreciate rightly this sentiment, let it be observed that 
under every conceivable complication of circumstances, there is, 
did we only know it, one particular course of conduct which is 
the right course ; again uuder every conceivable representation of 
circumstances to the conscience, there is one particular direction 
of the will, which is the right direction. The first of these may 
accidentally be adopted, though the will performs its function 
erroneously; or the conscience and will may have a true and 
healthy action, while, from intellectual error, the actual thing done 
is w rong. The former is the 7r p/zypx, the latter the ngugig ; the 
former the outward act , the latter the inward action . Now' is it 
not most extraordinary that it is the first of these, as distinguished 
from the second, which Mr. Mill denominates the moral aspect, 
and which, as he thinks, addresses itself to our conscience ?\ The 
second, as far as he recognises it at all (which is not much), he 
includes under the 44 aesthetic” aspect; but it is the external 
standard of which Mr. Mill says, a few lines on, that it ought to 
be 44 paramount though not alone,” and that it is the 44 the most 
important mode of looking at actions and characters.” We have 
no wish at all to underrate the importance of the right outward 
act, as we hope to have sufficiently shown in all that we have said : 
it is doubtless of very great importance, that that particular phe¬ 
nomenon should take place in the visible course of things, which 
God wills. But when we are called upon to think this more 
essential than that inward action, by means of which the con¬ 
science is cultivated and enlightened, and moral or religious truths 
rightly apprehended, than we only see the more certainly that, 

* London and Westminster Review, vol. iv. p. 503. 

+ The use of this word in such a connection throws a painful light on a sentiment 
of Mr. Mill’s a few pages back, which at first sight appears considerably in advance 
of his earlier opinions. He speaks, namely, (p. 486,) of “ the existence of conscience 
as a thing distinct from affection for God or man, and from self* interest.” 
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when Mr. Mill professes to analyze the moral sense, he is dealing 
with a fact of which he has himself no clear experience; and that, 
when he speaks of moral disapprobation, he is really speaking 
of something differing in kind, not in degree, from that feeling 
of which serious men are conscious. 

But in order to enter at all thoroughly into the amount and kind 
of pain, which the serious Christian spontaneously feels, at such 
a sentiment as we have quoted above, the insult to morality which 
he feels to be involved in it, we must take into account a prin¬ 
ciple, which is deeply felt and believed by all religious persons, 
whether or not they have ever brought it distinctly before their 
consciousness. Those mysterious feelings which are called forth 
by the sense of beauty, (e. g. of music or of natural scenery,) and 
again by marks of affection from others, (e. g. from parental 
tenderness,) are media, by which heavenly and supernatural truths 
are, in various measures, shadowed forth to the believer’s mind; 
by which are impressed faint, confused, and unconnected ideas 
of that unknown Beauty and Love, whose intuition in its full 
and harmonious completeness is reserved for a future existence. 
And that faculty of the mind which, as being the fit correlative of 
heavenly communications, receives these ideas, is that very moral 
faculty, with which Mr. Mill’s theory denies them all relationship 
or participation. So far from its being true that morality is in 
its essence wholly separate from these feelings, it is only by means 
of the careful performance of moral duty, that we are enabled 
to derive from them those very impressions, which it is their 
primary mission to convey. 

But more than this ; their effect even on those less carefully 
disciplined minds, which are sensible of their influence, cannot, 
we are persuaded, be rightly analyzed, without taking into account, 
as a very essential part of the combination of causes producing the 
concrete result, that innate moral sense, which, as we have more 
than once already said, enters as an important element in a vast 
number of judgments, even in the minds of those who most re¬ 
solutely discredit its existence. Who that has ever experienced 
those indescribable emotions of awe, reverence, delight, or love, 
of which we have been speaking, could bear to be told that 
those emotions are simply and wholly an illusion, so far as they 
point to any thing beyond and beside themselves? Yet it must 
be so, if all knowledge be really from experience. “ The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source.” That notion is not more 
extravagant, against which Mr. Mill is so commendably zealous, 
that by the handling of ideas or manipulation of names we can 
derive real knowledge about things , than that other, to which he 
is unconsciously still in subjection, that ever so careful and exten- 
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sive an observation and induction of phenomena, and ever so 
complex an association of the ideas thence derived, can give us 
information on that world which is “ beyond the veil.” 

To pursue this consideration in other instances besides that just 
mentioned. That certain pleasures are more permanent, intense, 
satisfying, than certain others ; that they disqualify us less for in¬ 
tellectual speculation, or sympathetic feeling, or the business of 
life; all this may doubtless be gathered from experience. But 
when we apply such epithets as “ high,” “ noble,” “ elevating,” 
u worthy of rational creatures,” and the like to those rather than 
these, we are using mere unmeaning sounds, deceiving ourselves 
*by words without ideas, unless we have that faculty, which Mr. 
Mill denies us, of direct communion with the spiritual world; by 
means of which all of us, consciously or not, and with degrees 
of accuracy infinitely varying, introduce the balance of eternal 
and immutable morality, to test, value, and compare withal, as to 
their real essence, the appearances of this sensible world. Here 
it is that we are glad to find Mr. Mill inconsistent; for in the 
maintenance of so sad an error, inconsistency is the less displeas¬ 
ing appearance of the two. It appeared that, from his views, no 
such feeling as that which we call moral disapprobation, could 
have a rightful existence; and we found alas! accordingly, that of 
that feeling Mr. Mill seemed never to have received a vivid, nay 
a distinct, impression. It appears now moreover, that on the same 
theory no intrinsic superiority can be acknowledged in temper¬ 
ance over gluttony, in courage over sloth and cowardice, in gene¬ 
rosity over selfishness, meanness, and sordid penuriousness : nay, 
that the very words “ intrinsic superiority” have no meaning. 
But here we are able to observe with pleasure, that the author is, 
as we should say, unfaithful to his own philosophy; for certainly 
there are no writings with which we are acquainted, where such 
natural superiority of virtue over vice is more cordially acknow¬ 
ledged and taken for granted. He in plain terms recognizes 
“ man as a being capable of pursuing spiritual perfection as an 
end ; of desiring, for its own sake, the conformity of his own 
character to his standard of excellence, without hope of good or 
fear of evil from other source than his own inward conscious¬ 
ness.”* And all that remains for us on this head to desire, is 
that he would most seriously consider, on what principle he can 
recognize this, which shall, on the one hand, allow such conscious¬ 
ness to be something altogether distinct from, and indefinitely 
higher than, the perception of enjoyment, (for otherwise its pur¬ 
suit would be undisguised self-interest,) and shall on the other 


* London and Westminster Review, vol. iv. p. 485. 



hand, escape an implied confession of the whole doctrine, which 
we are engaged in defending. Nay, further, granting as we fully 
do, that a peaceful conscience is the greatest enjoyment in the 
world, whether the very foundation on which such enjoyment 
rests be not a persuasion of the objective existence of moral 
truth; and whether, accordingly, a person, in whose eyes 
morality should only be precious as tending to that enjoyment, 
would not from that very circumstance be debarred from all 
power of attaining it. 

And now we are able to see in part the reason, why the study 
of such a work, e. g. as the elder Mr. Mill’s “ Analysis of the 
Human Mind,” especially of that part which touches on morals, 
may well cause such distress and revulsion of feeling, even in 
those who most fully admit the great thoughtfulness and subtlety 
of mind which it displays. The distress which is felt in the 
perusal of similar treatises, has led some into a notion, fraught with 
omnigenous mischief, that the elaborate definition and analysis 
of moral or spiritual truth is necessarily a depressing task, 
perhaps almost an unlawful one; and that a sort of sentimental 
declamatory sing-song is admissible in a work professedly scien¬ 
tific, on ethics, Christian or other. Whereas a really accurate 
philosophy, on the most high and transcendant doctrines, is not 
a depressing but a most transporting study ; as those can tell, 
who have read even a little of such writers as St. Athanasius or 
St. Thomas. No! the general dissatisfaction we have mentioned 
proves, beyond the power of mistake, that, in such works as 
that above specified,' the philosophy is not accurate, that those 
spiritual facts, of which the mind is conscious, are not truly ac¬ 
knowledged and taken into account. # And the mental pain arises, 
in part from an acute perception of contrariety of view on the 
most deeply important of all subjects; and in part from a tendency 
in the human mind, distinctly attributable to our natural corrup¬ 
tion and which must be struggled against by moral action, a 
tendency to waver in trusting the most certain dictates of our 
highest nature, when we are brought into the presence of those 
who disbelieve them. Hence follows a momentary doubt, which 
is on the mind while engaged on such productions, (a doubt suffi¬ 
ciently real to throw a gloom over the mind, though not suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to be brought into consciousness,) whether, after 
all, those truths may not be really disputable, deprived of which 
t( we should be of all men most miserable.” 

VVe should mention his belief in God, as an opinion on which 

* The present author, with his usual conspicuous and most exemplary candour, has 
himself exposed some part of the fallacy which exists in the elder Mr. Mill’s reason¬ 
ings. (Vol. ii. pp. 503, 504.) 
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Mr. Mill is untrue to his own principles; were it not that 
wherever he alludes to religious truths, in all that we know of his 
writings, he does so in a tone and language which rather appear 
to flow from an unwillingness to shock existing “prejudices,” 
than from his own conviction: and in the present work (vol. ii. 
pp. Cl 1, 612) he tells us plainly, that when to a right method on 
physical science shall have been added a right method on the “ phi¬ 
losophy of history,” “ the circle of human knowledge will be com¬ 
plete” So that, most shocking though it be to say so, we doubt 
whether we should do justice to his intellectual consistency, if we 
charged him with religious belief in any shape. 

Proceeding now with our sketch of the process by which 
moral and religious truth has been acquired, we come to the first 
promulgation of the Gospel; and from that period downwards, 
we find that which was before but hypothesis and capability, con¬ 
verted into actual achievements, into living and energizing results. 
For eighteen centuries and upwards has the Church faithfully 
witnessed the great truths of morality and natural religion in their 
full circle, whether against Manichsean heretics in earlier, or 
Lutheran in later times. She has drawn out the scientific state¬ 
ment of God’s nature;* she has proclaimed and enforced the 
various holy tempers required by the natural law, explored the 
theory of their mutual relations and dependency, discussed the 
mode of their application to the outward state of things at each 
succeeding period of her progress, and provided her children w ith 
invaluable help and support for their attainment; all this she has 
done, with a confidence, completeness, depth and illumination of 
view, so absolutely beyond comparison with any feeble efforts in 
that direction which may have existed in heathen times,f as most 
fully to justify Bishop Butler’s remark, lately cited, that it would 
be difficult for us adequately to appreciate the blessings we have 
obtained through the Gospel, even without reference made to the 
information and gifts peculiar to itself. 

And that information again itself is imparted in a manner alto¬ 
gether analogous to the natural system ; as might indeed have 


* See e. g. Petavius, “ De Deo Deique Proprietatibus.” 

t It would require of course great acquaintance with heathen literature, to pro¬ 
nounce a confident opinion on their real progress in philosophy. Mr. Newman has not 
hesitated to say that the “ great endowments of mind” which existed in those times, 
“ iiad been expended on vanities, or dissipated in doubt and speculation.” (Univ. 
Sermons, p. 314). And a very different writer has drawn attention to the barrenness 
of heathen philosophy, with the view of gaining support, from that consideration, to the 
wretched sentiments he is endeavouring to uphold. We allude to Mr. Macaulay’s 
article on Lord Bacon. 
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been expected from tbe same Author. It is addressed directly, 
not to the intellect, but to the conscience; and the sure proof of 
its truth is obtained by moral action: * only, whereas the infor¬ 
mation is supernatural, so also a most wonderful gift is poured 
into the Christian’s heart, whereby the moral action is super¬ 
natural also. Such have ever been considered the doctrines of 
the Blessed Trinity, Incarnation, Mission of the Holy Ghost, 
and whatever other truths are consequent upon these; forming 
the subject-matter of that majestic system of dogmatic theology, 
which has been the great intellectual triumph of the Church. 
Nor will our sketch be complete, without some slight account, 
though it must be very brief, of the logical process on which 
that system depends for proof of its truth. We are not speak¬ 
ing of proof addressed to individuals; the reasons, which justify 
and require their faith in the Church’s teaching, will be perceived, 
by referring a few pages back to the account of our imaginary 
Society ; the only difference being, that under the Gospel, from 
the nature of the gift imparted, the disciple’s faith becomes more 
intense and more vigorous. Then as to the Church herself: 
in what sense, and on what principles, Christians of any parti¬ 
cular period may be considered to throw, as it were, into one 
stock their united spiritual wisdom and experience, and again to 
inherit that of their predecessors in the faith, insomuch that in a 
very true sense the Church militant may be regarded as one 
organized being, whose life extends from the Day of Pentecost 
to the Day of Judgment, and whose spiritual knowledge and 
experience grows unceasingly throughout that period ; to discuss 
this question would be to examine mental laws, whose existence 
is perfectly notorious in non-religious matters also, (and so may 
be fairly assumed here,)+ while their full investigation would lead 
us through a series of observations and analogies, in itself suffi¬ 
cient to fill volumes. 

Viewing then the Church collective starting after the apostles* 
death on her aggressive course, we find her, as might have been 


* (< Whosoever heareth these savings of mine and doeth them I will liken him unto 
a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock.” 

•f- So Mr. Mill: "There is a consensus (among the social phenomena) similar to, 
that existing among the various organs and functions of the physical frame of man 
and the more perfect animals, and constituting one of the many analogies which have 
rendered universal such expressions as the ‘ body politic/ and ‘ body natural/ ** (So, 
“ body mystical/’) Vol. ii. p. 567. We shall not be supposed to everlook the fact, 
how far more intimate and more mysterious is this ** consensus” in the Church ; but its 
laws and principles are the very same. 
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expected, fully possessed of, and energizing in, those doctrines, 
which are the cardinal points of faith; e. g. the Trinity, the In¬ 
carnation, the Eucharistic Presence. Her intimate assurance of 
the truth of these, results from spiritual action; and also, w 7 e may 
add, from her perception of their wonderful accordance with the 
dicta of the Sacred Volume, as viewed by holy eyes in all its 
depth, fulness and expanse. And her idea of them, the impres¬ 
sion they form on her mind, is infinitely indeed below the original 
truths themselves, yet is it “the nearest approach to them which 
our present state allows;” as being received by the moral faculty: 
that faculty, which is more truly heavenly in its origin, and in its 
nature more akin to heaven, than any other part of man’s consti¬ 
tution. On these subjects, then, the task which remains for her is, 
to bring before her own notice one particular after another of her 
complex and mysterious consciousness, to regard it steadily and 
distinctly, to project it, as it were, from the moral on the intellec¬ 
tual faculty, to express in accurate language the result of such 
projection, and to follow out the result so obtained into those in¬ 
tellectual consequences which necessarily flow 7 from it. Or to use 
the words we adopted in the earlier part of our article; the sci¬ 
ence of these doctrines (and it is a science which has been in fact 
growing, we may say, almost to the present day, nay, which is 
still pregnant with an indefinite number of unexplored infer¬ 
ences) will consist entirely of analytical and deducible proposi¬ 
tions. Not that these truths are of a nature different from all 
other religious and moral truths, so as not to grow upon the spi¬ 
ritual eye by contemplation, nor to germinate in the spiritual 
mind by appropriation; but because in point of fact they were 
impressed, in their whole fulness, on the mind of the infant 
Church, and, like Minerva, were born full grown and complete 
in all their parts. In the mind of individual Christians, indeed, 
they do so expand and germinate; and we may as well add, for 
clearness, that propositions which are but analytical of the col¬ 
lective Church’s experience, are synthetical to believers one by 
one; and that these dogmatic statements are in many cases 
inestimably advantageous, in directing the disciple’s mind to a 
right apprehension of the revealed Objects. In the mean time to 
speak at length of the gifts, moral and intellectual, called forth 
by these investigations, or of their inherent dignity, greatness, 
fruitfulness, would be hardly even becoming while the words 
remain on record of one, who cannot at least be accused, as 
others might be, of theorizing on the mere creature of his imagi¬ 
nation, or of praising works which he has not studied.* 

* See the 14th of Mr. Newman’s University Sermons. 
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Still, though the foundations of the faith were fully realized 
from the first, other principles there were no doubt, and very far 
from unimportant ones, which were deposited, as it were, in germ 
within the bosom of the Church; that her internal action might 
gradually nurture them, or external circumstances hasten their 
appearance on the surface. And on these subjects the Church 
herself does form synthetical judgments, by dint of moral action 
and meditation. In other doctrines, again, the spiritual expe¬ 
rience, which she accumulates from age to age, forms a most 
important part of the premisses to be taken into account;* here 
then also part of the premisses are synthetical. And it should 
be pointed out distinctly, that when this theory of “ development” 
is maintained, it is not necessary in order to account for it to 
allege, as the cause of such maintenance, the necessities of some 
immediate object, or undue sympathy with some external system. 
If developments had not existed in Christianity, it would have 
been necessary to suppose that God worked a continued miracle , 
to separate off Christian from all other religious and moral truth. 
It is of the very nature of moral belief, that the same principles 
shall appear in each successive age, in a new' aspect, or a more 
advanced growth, or more harmonious proportions. 

Such were the principles, on which European philosophy 
mainly advanced, for so many centuries: and it does appear to 
us, we confess, that taking physical science from Mr. Mill’s re¬ 
presentation of it; putting altogether out of the question the in¬ 
comparable superiority of the ancient over the modern system in 
the importance and high nature of the truths attained, and again 
the certainty of the method by which they were attained; consi¬ 
dering the two philosophies only in regard to the interest of their 
processes, and fecundity of their results; it does appear to us sur- 

* The following admirable observations of Mr. Mill will illustrate the indispensable 
importance of ever keeping alive within the Church the vivid memory of her earlier 
and mediaeval period, through the din of present action and controversy; while they 
also point out the great advantage of her maintaining formulae and expressions which 
have come down to her, though the present generation of believers may be far from 
entering into their real force. (Vol. ii. p. 257.) “ There is a perpetual oscillation in 

spiritual truths, and of spiritual doctrines of any significance, even when not truths. 
Their meaning is almost always in a process either of being lost or of being recovered ; 
a remaik upon which all history is a comment. Whoever has attended to the history 
of the more serious convictions of mankind, of the opinions by which the general con¬ 
duct of their lives is, or as they conceive ought to be, regulated, is aware that while 
recognizing verbally the very same doctrines, they attach to them at different periods 
a greater or less quantity, and even a different kind of meaning. The words in their 
original acceptation connoted, and the propositions expressed, a complication of out¬ 
ward facts and inward feelings, to different portions of which the general mind is more 
particularly alive in different generations of mankind. To common minds, only that 
portion of the meaning is in each generation suggested, of which that generation pos¬ 
sesses the counterpart in its own habitual experience. But the words and proposi¬ 
tions lie ready, to suggest^to any mind, duly prepared, the remainder of the meaning.” 
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prising, how in the mind of a reasonable being even a comparison 
can exist between the two. And we say this, with no desire to 
underrate the great convenience and advantages of skilful sur¬ 
geons and accomplished seamen, of gas lights, railroads and steam, 
nay nor of Mr. Macaulay’s favourite “ garden-chair and boiled 
chicken.”* That the Baconian philosophy, when it shall be 
applied to history and politics, has a noble field of speculation 
before it, and will abound in interesting discoveries, we are not 
denying; still such application is, according to Mr. Mill himself, 
altogether in its infancy; and is hardly therefore yet to be taken 
into account. On this matter, however, we willingly abide by 
the saying “ de gustibus non disputandum.” But that the scho¬ 
lastic theology shall have been so commonly regarded among us, 
not merely as less interesting than physics, but as a sort of elabo¬ 
rate baby house, as a mere relic of antiquarian barbarism, this is 
one of those instances of matchless ignorance, folly and impu¬ 
dence, abounding in the present day, the very existence of which 
future ages will be tempted to discredit. 

“The schoolmen of the middle ages,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
“ show so much acuteness and force of mind in arguing from their 
wretched data , that a modern reader is perpetually at a loss to 
comprehend how such minds come by such data.”f If this bril¬ 
liant, but shallow and irreligious, writer J had given himself even 
a little trouble to understand the subject, he might perhaps have 
obtained some light, on the subject of his perplexity. But on 
what principle he takes for granted that the “ data” are “ wretch¬ 
ed,” while confessing himself to have no idea how they were ob¬ 
tained, is not so readily seen. 

One more point deserves remark, before we finally quit this 
subject. These doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, though 
they grew not iu stature during subsequent times, yet grew in 
evidence: if indeed that can be said in any sense to grow in evi¬ 
dence, of which the Church possesses, from the first, knowledge 
rather than mere proof. But the right-minded Christian who, for 
whatever reason, sought confirmation of his faith in external facts, 
had obtained, by the history of fifteen centuries; by the experience 

* See Critical and Historical Essays, vol. ii. p. 393. 

t Critical and Historical Essays, vol. i. p. 396, article on Crokcr’s Boswell’s 
Johnson. 

t We wish we could honestly say any thing in defence of the religious tenets 
expressed by Mr. Mill, But in other respects we cannot forbear from drawing atten¬ 
tion to the marked contrast between these two writers, each discussing moral and 
political subjects in a Review. Mr. Macaulay eloquent, pointed and brilliant, but 
sacrificing every tiling to the object of immediate display; insomuch that one would 
hardly gather from his writings, that he believed truth to have existence. Mr. Mill 
measured, cautious, wide-seeing, earnest, consistent, progressive, as one whose object 
is the search and the promotion of truth, and who feels that truth is a serious, nay a sa¬ 
cred thing, 
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of heretics and heretical bodies, how uniformly they had declined 
into an openly low practice and an openly apostate faith; by the 
testimony of holy men, who, in proportion to their holiness, testi¬ 
fied both to the truth of those doctrines, and their deep agreement 
with Scripture; he had obtained external proof, not at all equal 
indeed with the intimate conviction attainable through moral 
action, but still more valid in degree, as well as far more per¬ 
suasive and cogent in kind, than that on which the theory of 
gravitation rests for its support. And this mass of evidence was, 
as it were, torn from his grasp by the great movement of the 
sixteenth century. He was relegated by Protestants to a solitary 
and dreary exploration of the vast expanse of Scripture, unaided 
and uncheered; he was urged by the more consistent philosopher 
to the previous inquiry, on the genuineness and authority of that 
Scripture itself. Is any thing to be found, in the records of the 
fallen world, comparable to this in absolute infatuation ? Other 
movements have been more openly immoral: for the gross prac¬ 
tical corruptions, which stained the Church at that period, must 
in all fairness be taken into account as an extenuation; and the 
innovators certainly bore not on their front at all the same unde¬ 
niable mark of anti-Christ, e. g. as the Arian heretics. But for 
unspeakable fanaticism and infatuation, if any event since the fall 
can be named in the same breath with it, we are ignorant or un¬ 
mindful of that event. 

The effects of this a enfranchising” revolution on philosophy 
have indeed been described by a writer of this day, who is favour¬ 
able to it, with such exquisite nai’vet6, that we cannot forbear 
extracting his remarks : 

“ The Reformation (which was the vehement protest that authority 
was no longer the grounds of belief, but that reason alone could claim 
that title) had stirred all minds to new and vigorous action; and the 
philosophy of Descartes is the most striking product of the newly 
enfranchised reason. Dissatisfied both with the scepticism and dog¬ 
matism he saw around him ; unable to find any firm ground in any of 
the prevalent systems 5 distracted by doubts of every thing high or low, 
holy or trivial ; mistrusting the conclusions of his own understanding 
and seeing that his own senses often deceived him ; he resolved to make 
his mind a tabula rasa and reconstruct his knowledge. He resolved 
to examine the pretensions of every conclusion , and to believe nothing but 
upon the clear evidence of his reason . He began by universal doubt. 
He not only cleared his mind of all its previous stock of opinions, but 
pursued his doubts to the very verge of self-annihilation.”* 

* Westminster Review for May, 1843, p. 383. The article is not written by Mr. 
Mill. For the result, however, of this experiment of his, Mr. Mill may profitably be 
consulted. u His works,” he tells us, “ are a rick mine of almost every description of A 
priori fallacy” (Vol. ii. p. 384.) Indeed, Mr. Mill in general is very far from com- 
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In truth, the search after moral and religious truth by Mr. 
Mill’s method, is every whit as absurd (to speak only of the intel¬ 
lectual features of the case) as would be the allegation of a moral 
sense in support of Euclid’s l£th axiom. We may take a very 
straightforward test of this. The most bigoted opponents of 
physical science, those who most resolutely shut their eyes to its 
advantages, never at least deny so much as this, that physical 
science now-a-days is effectually studied; that its truths are re¬ 
alized with a daily increasing certainty and progressiveness. Cer¬ 
tainty and progressiveness: these are the great tests of the avail¬ 
ableness of a philosophical process; and they prove to us that, 
whether or not physics ought to be studied at all 9 at least they 
have been studied by the appropriate method. Now, as certainly 
as this criterion justifies the study of the external world on the 
principle of free inquiry, so certainly it does not justify the study 
of morality and theology on the same principle; whether that prin¬ 
ciple be exercised on the surface of Scripture, or on that of nature. 
Hear again Mr. Macaulay: 

“ According to the doctrine of the protestant churches, in divinity 
there cannot be a progress analogous to that which is constantly taking 
place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian of the fifth 
century with a Bible, is on a par with a Christian of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury with a Bible ; candour and natural acuteness being , of course , supposed 
equal. (//) Divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive science— no 
learning , no sagacity (/ /) affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible world.”* 

None indeed ; that is the very position we are maintaining. The 
only securities against essential errors on such subjects, are of a 
kind, to which this writer makes small allusion throughout his 
works. After the detail into which we have gone, we need not take 
pains to avoid any possible misconception, which might otherwise 
arise from comparing theological to physical progress; but, making 
the necessary abatements, is it not a most significant fact, that 
those very characteristics, certainty and progressiveness, are seen 
on the very surface so peculiarly to distinguish Catholic Theology? 
And what is seen on a general survey is seen no less in particular 
instances. He who attempts to grasp religious doctrine with his 
intellect, grasps a shadow and lets the substance escape. Every 

plimentary to the post*Reforraation philosophers:—** Since the revolution which dis¬ 
lodged Aristotle from the schools, logicians may almost be divided into those who 
have looked upon reasoning as essentially an affair of ideas, and those who have 
looked upon it as essentially an affair of names.” (vol. i. p. 128). No one can have 
read the work without being struck with the circumstance, how far more respectfully 
he mentions the scholastic philosophers than any others. 

* Critical and Historical Essays, vol. iii. p. 212. “ In religion,” he says a little fur¬ 
ther, u we can trace no constant progress,” for u we find it difficult to conceive in what 
way the Church of Rome is to perish.” p. 215. 

E E £ 
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one knows what it is to meet with persons who discuss e. g. the 
corn laws or foreign politics, on principles, we do not mean inade¬ 
quate merely, but wholly incommensurate. With what tenacity 
and positiveness do they maintain such opinions as their prejudices 
may have dictated! or else, with what suddenness and instability 
do they suddenly veer, from one most decidedly expressed view, to 
its very contradictory! all the time having no more real grasp or 
appreciation of the subjects before them, than of propositions ex¬ 
pressed in an unknown language. Mr. Mill may have met with 
such persons in society or in print, and knows very well the inde¬ 
scribably ludicrous appearance presented by such mock combats, 
to by-standers or readers. We can assure him (not wishing to give 
offence, but to express clearly our meaning) that this is precisely 
the effect, on ordinary minds, produced by such discussions on 
religious matters as from time to time occur in his writings; or 
rather, that such would be the effect, were it not that on so aw¬ 
fully serious a circumstance, the sense of the lamentable over¬ 
powers that of the ridiculous. 

It will perhaps be asked, how such a view of things is con¬ 
sistent with our previous recognition, that there is really such a 
science as “ ethology,” according to Mr. Mill’s conception of it; 
nay, our claim, on behalf of Catholic ages, to considerable profi¬ 
ciency in its knowledge. The answer to this will still further 
clear our position. It is absolutely essential, if we desire any 
tolerable distinctness of ideas on the matter in hand, to distinguish 
most carefully psychology, and the sciences which flow from it, 
from that science of morality, which we have been lately discussing, 
and on which theology is built.* The latter science is exclusively 
conversant with eternal and immutable principles, which bind the 
conscience of all intelligent beings; nay, as we have already said, 
(with reverence be it spoken,) which are the necessary laws on 
which God’s actions proceed. Its organ of inquiry is that moral 
faculty, which is directly conversant with such principles; and the 
only fit depository of its truths, among beings constituted like 
ourselves, is such a Society as the Church; a Society challenging 
allegiance and teaching with authority. Mr. Mill, accordingly, as 
denying the moral faculty, disbelieves the science which depends 
on it, and rejects the claims of the Church. But psychology, 
though the art of holy living is most intimately connected with 


* The Christian Revelation has, it must not be forgotten, its external evidences also ; 
which are appeals to principles derived from experience. We have already alluded 
to some benefits which we derive from these ; there are many others also which it is 
not necessary here to particularize. So again the historical facts in which the Christian 
doctrines are, as it were, imbedded, such as the contemporary high-priests, procurator 
of Juda;a, &c. &c. must have been obtained by the Church through testimony, or 
through direct revelation. To speak of conscience as corroborating them, would be 
simply unmeaning. 
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many of its truths, still, taken as a science, is wholly experimental, 
and subject to Mr. Mill’s canons; as much so as botany or geo¬ 
logy. True iudeed that none but religious persons can adequately 
cultivate it, but that is only because none others have experience 
of the most interesting and mysterious of its phenomena; and 
thus it happens, that even if Protestant* or infidel metaphysicians 
should appear to have more successfully examined other parts of 
our mental constitution (which we do not however think will be 
found the case), still, the Catholic ascetic writers and moral theo¬ 
logians must be considered as, beyond competition, the leaders of 
human intelligence in psychological inquiries. 

The art of morals, be it then observed, while making incidental 
use of an indefinite number of other sciences, employs as habitu¬ 
ally the science of psychology, as that of morality itself. For in¬ 
stance. I have injured my neighbour’s fame by random talking; 
the science of morality pronounces as the dictate of natural jus¬ 
tice, that I am bound to make him restitution, humble myself be¬ 
fore God for my sin, and take pains to reform my character in 
respect of unguarded use of the tongue. Waiving the second 
of these duties; to perform the first, I must have recourse to a 
knowledge of practical life; to perform the last, I consult the 
science of psychology. In the first, I receive no help from prac¬ 
tical religious works; nor will a serious Christian be likely to un¬ 
derstand better, rather worse, than others the best means of per¬ 
forming the object in view : in the last, on the contrary, I receive 
every help from such books; and religious men, from the interest 
and care which they, and they only, take in such matters, under¬ 
stand the way to such an object incomparably better than other 
men: but in either case the source of the knowledge is experience. 
From morality, in a word, the art of morals draws its laws , from 

* We are obliged here to use the word “ Protestant” in order to include such writers 
as Locke. Of course religious Protestants would have such experience as is now in 
question, but they seem diverted by their Lutheran profession from any methodical 
contemplation of the subject. Indeed, were they to acquire sufficient clearness of ideas 
to form a correct analysis, they would be led to see, how repugnant to the dictates of 
their conscience their profession has hitherto been. A sentiment is very commonly 
found in Mr. Maurice’s writings, which puzzles us more than any other of his senti¬ 
ments j viz. that “ the truths, which constitute Protestantism, are those which concern 
man as a personal being, which assert his individual responsibility and relation to God, 
and provide that this responsibility and relation shall be realities, and not dreams.” 
We should be not more surprised than pleased, if Mr. Maurice could show us in Pro¬ 
testant writers any knowledge or realization of these subjects, which can for very 
shame be compared with that displayed scientifically by St. Thomas and the moral 
theologians who have followed him; and practically by a hundred such works as the 
“ Spiritual Combat,” St. Francis de Sale’s “ Love of God,” St. Alphonsus Liguori's 
Sermons, and “ Preparation for Death,” Salazar’s (< Sinners’ Conversion reduced to 
Principleswe may be allowed to add Mr. Newman’s Sermons. We keep St. Igna¬ 
tius’ u Spiritual Exercises” for a separate place, since the wonderful insight into such 
subjects which that work displays, has led many to think it inspired, in a lower sense 
of the word, 
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psychology its rules . A pupil, who starts by taking both on faith, 
and acts upon them, learns from his conscience that the former are 
right, and from his experience that the latter are wise. He has 
been taught e. g. when he receives an insult, to think of Christ 
Crucified; in habitually doing so, he receives proof from his 
conscience that to endure an insult patiently is his duty, and from 
his experience that the thought of Christ crucified is a powerful 
help towards such endurance. The first, in Kant’s expressive 
language, are categorical , the last hypothetical , imperatives. 

And thus we are fairly embarked in a question, which it is im¬ 
possible wholly to decline; viz. the compatibility and mutual re¬ 
lation of these two philosophies. That the right time indeed is as 
yet very distant for the methodical examination of this question, 
we are quite certain. Men, in general, have so long been in the 
habit of fixing their attention exclusively on experience, as the 
foundation of scientific knowledge; at all events they have so very 
little realized the independent and absolutely impregnable basis, 
on which moral and religious truths rest for their support; that 
to do this habitually and vividly must be the first step. If without 
such a preparation, they should dream of modifying the conclu¬ 
sions of one science by those of the other, they will make the most 
irrational and the most fatal concessions. This is all very certain; 
but the foundation itself, on which Mr. Mill places science, is 
simply and clearly subversive of all religion and morality; as serious 
men will at once see, and those who are not should be made to 
see : and this, being a matter of first principles not of final results, 
does demand from us some attempts towards its consideration and 
adjustment. 

To prevent dangerous misconceptions, however, we must state 
plainly at starting, that it is wholly for the sake of experimental, 
not of & priori, science, that we are anxious for such adjustment; 
we must claim plainly for moral and religious truth its undoubted 
privilege, of being wholly independent, for its direct evidence, 
on any experimental or any intellectual support. “ Si fractus 
illabatur orbis” of physical, “ ethological” and “ sociological,” 
nay mathematical deductions ,—“ impavidam ferient ruinae” sci- 
entiam illam: the expressions, arguments, intellectual deduc¬ 
tions of the science might indeed suffer, but the science itself, 
in all essential respects, would remain scathless. Just as we for¬ 
merly claimed for the intellect an absolute independence, for its 
own operations, of any observed regularity in the course of nature, 
so now we claim for the moral faculty an equally absolute indepen¬ 
dence of it; independence and superiority. So certain is this, 
that we hold it perfectly conceivable (we do not say probable) 
that, as part of the last fierce contest on earth between the powers 
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of good and evil, when “ great signs and wonders” shall be shown, 
“ insomuch that if it were possible they shall deceive the very elect,” 
Satan may be permitted to bring a cloud over man’s intellectual 
faculties, and represent, as certainly deduced by the reasoning 
powers, doctrines inconsistent with revealed truth. On such an 
hypothesis, it will be the evidence and the reward of men practised 
in piety, that their perception of holiness shall attach them even the 
more indissolubly to the doctrines and ordinances of the Church, 
from the unprecedented confederacy of strength which would be 
ranged in opposition. Nor is this all; nor is the moral faculty 
independent only of the intellectual; the former is the only suffi¬ 
cient warrant for the confidence we repose in the latter. Whether 
indeed that instinctive trust which all men feel in the operations 
of the intellect, be explainable on the mere principles of associa¬ 
tion, or whether it be not rather among that large class of judg¬ 
ments, in the formation of which the conscience is a most im¬ 
portant, though unsuspected, element; this we need not discuss. 
But that, in order to justify such trust, we must resort to that ele¬ 
ment, we hold as perfectly indisputable. Most lofty indeed and 
splendid are the triumphs of the intellect in its own sphere; but 
by what possible inherent power of its own can it escape from 
that sphere? Most wonderful and sublime is the contemplation 
of that inexhaustible variety and subtlety of methods, which it 
evolves from itself; that vast assemblage of inferences, which it 
draws from a few simple principles through those methods, and 
unites in one consistent body by its own laws; but whither can it 
resort, when it wishes to prove those laws? Surely it must fret 
as it were impatiently, pent up within its own, infinite indeed, 
and yet limited, range, ignorant of truths and realities, and in¬ 
competent to discover or even think of them; until it be visited 
by some ray of heaven, imparting the hues of economical at least 
and adumbratory truth, to the dark agglomerated mass. Sceptics, 
not less than dreary fatalists, are refuted by one and one only 
thought. There be many that say, who will show us any truth; 
Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us! 

“ All is dreary till we believe that vve are subjects of God’s governance; 
nothing is dreary, all inspires hope and trust, directly we understand 
that we are under His hand, and that whatever comes to us, is from 
Him as a method of discipline and guidance.” Ci And what is true of 
this, i3 true of all the information which it has pleased God to give us.” 
“ What is it to us whether it be exact or vague, if He bids us trust it ? 
What have we to care, whether we are or are not given to divide sub¬ 
stance from shadow, if He is training us heavenwards by means of 
either ?” 

Mr. Mill may probably consider the argument we have pur- 
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sued for some way past, to be sophistical, yet he will hardly deny 
that the line of conduct, which it professes to justify, is practically 
successful. Whether or not men ought to be principally influ¬ 
enced by arguments consciously weighed, and canons of induction 
rigorously fulfilled, it is quite certain that they are not. 

“ The heart is commonly reached not through the reason, but through 
the imagination; by means of direct impressions, by the testimony of 
facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influence us, voices 
melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a man will live 
and die upon a dogma 3 no one will be a martyr for a conclusion.”* 

Consider the effects wrought by the mere sight of holy men; 
by the visible marks they bear of mortification and an unearthly 
life; by their manifest renunciation of those objects which reign 
in the hearts of the many, renown, or ease, or wealth, or personal 
aggrandizement; nay, only by their simple and straightforward 
fulfilment of those duties, which our conscience tells us are duties, 
and which the frailty and instability of our nature prevent us from 
attempting. That with such men as these in our front ranks, 
teaching with authority, rebuking with dignity, admonishing with 
spiritual wisdom, comforting the afflicted, restraining the way¬ 
ward, cherishing the poor, we need care but little for any amount 
and any weight of mere arguments, by which it might be attempted 
to draw the people from us, Mr. Mill knows history and human 
nature too well to doubt. " O fortunatos nimium sua si bona 
n6rint. ,, Oh, that we knew, as well as our adversaries, wherein 
our real strength lies! Oh, that we would dismiss all petty cavils 
on this and the other doctrine, on this and the other supposed re¬ 
sult! that we would prove to ourselves by experience, how real 
and consistent a basis of truth our conscience supplies, and 
throw ourselves resolutely and unreservedly on the dictates of our 
higher nature ! And truly there are plain signs on all sides that 
we are beginning to move in that direction. Let us only realize 
to ourselves our position ; let us be fully persuaded, that if we 
dread the aggressive progress of physical science, or other new 
and strange thing, our safety lies not in parley with the enemy, 
nor in special pleading on minute points, but in a frank and hearty 
defiance; not in coming down from our fortified city into the 
field, but in repairing the breaches and strengthening the walls 
of Sion. 

It is from no fear then of any possible danger to Revelation, 
that we confess a desire to harmonize the respective principles of 
faith and experimental inquiry. If the state of things which has 
lately prevailed amongst us is to continue, one argument more 


* Letters of Catholicus, p. 53. 
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or less matters little : protestantism will never be without its 
specious pretext, at each period of its descent, to lead its victims 
just one step further towards the abyss of unbelief. And on the 
other hand if, as we cannot but tremblingly hope, some revival 
be really at hand of Christ’s Church amongst us in her native 
holiness, beauty and majesty, as soon would Mr. Mill’s argu¬ 
ments keep iron apart from the magnet, as divert even one 
humble believer from bowing at her feet. But it appears to us 
plainly God’s will, that the inductive philosophy shall be studied ; 
and moreover, when it shall have been applied to those higher 
objects which Mr. Mill desires to include within its scope, it 
cannot but be a most valuable minister in the Church’s service. 
And yet, if Mr. Mill’s own principles alone could serve for its 
appropriate basis, it would carry with it on the surface its own 
condemnation. For what are those principles? 

Mr. Mill considers that the “ nooumenal” world is absolutely 
inaccessible to our faculties; but that the “ phenomenal” pro¬ 
ceeds unrelentingly and undeviatingly on laws fixed and defined 
from the first. 

“ If any particular state of the entire universe should ever recur a 
second time” (including, be it observed, mental phenomena of all kinds 
as well as physical) “ all subsequent states would return too , and history 
would , like a circulating decimal of many figures^ periodically repeat 
itself' 1 “The whole series of events in the history of the universe past 
and future, is . . . capable, in its own nature, of being constructed a 
priori, by any one whom we can suppose acquainted with the original 
distribution of all natural agents, and with the vvhole of their properties.” 
—vol. i. p. 420. 

Principles these, inconsistent with all belief in God’s watchful 
Providence, in the efficacy of prayer for any temporal good, nay 
(as the author in terms confesses) of free will itself. The well- 
disciplined Christian learns to see the hand of God in all that 
befals him, in health and sickness, in prosperity and adversity, 
and to trust in His gracious Providence, that he will be visited 
by no more of trial than he may well and salutarily endure. u It 
is no hand of God,” says Mr. Mill, “ and such trust has no 
foundation. Whether some overwhelming grief may or may not 
oppress you, depends on the concatenation of mental, social, 
physiological, and other phenomena, whose fixed laws enclose 
you on every side.” We know as a fact, of a Roman Catholic 
nurse, who, being a most consistent and edifying person, told her 
employer, that in all her life she had neither taken nor admi¬ 
nistered medicine, without a prayer for its efficacy. “ Delusion 
all,” says Mr. Mill ; “ fit only for the earliest of the three great 
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stages of speculation.* The laws of physiology are not to be 
broken through, for every old woman who chooses to offer up 
a prayer.” We trust to have already shown sufficiently, by our 
remarks at an earlier stage, that it is the old woman who is deep 
in the matter, and Mr. Mill who is shallow; the old woman who 
believes on evidence, Mr. Mill who theorises at random: and 
we shall have more to add presently in the same direction. But 
what serious man living is there, who would not rather die a death 
of torture, than believe that on essential truths of religion, such 
as this, holy and humble souls, “ the little ones of Christ,” shall 
be allowed to err, and an intellectual speculator to find the truth. 
“ I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that Thou 
hast concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes.” 

We have forborne to comment on an allusion made cursorily 
by Mr. Mill to a divine interposition, in a passage close to that 
quoted above; and again in vol. ii. (p. 185 ); and on the incon¬ 
sistency thereby introduced into his whole theory; for a reason 
which we lately specified. 

The author’s theory on necessity will also be best illustrated 
by a practical instance. I wake at a certain hour in the morning, 
and know very well that I ought to rise; 1 am nevertheless strongly 
tempted to remain in bed. Which shall I follow, duty or in¬ 
clination ? Shall I add to the number of those little acts of self- 
discipline, the performance of which, time after time, is that 
very thing which constitutes the strength of moral habit; or 
of those sins, which will appear against me at the Great Day ? 
“ You have no choice in the matter,” answers Mr. Mill; " a 
being sufficiently sagacious, who might know the w'hole assem¬ 
blage of phenomena, external and internal, at the previous mo¬ 
ment, might prophesy with absolute certainty your determination.” 
Now we have no wish at all to be unfair: we willingly concede, 
that such a view of things is perfectly consistent with an ardent 
zeal for training the will aright by means of education ; for pro¬ 
moting in individuals habits of perseverance, justice, benevo¬ 
lence, of deriving enjoyment from the pleasure of others rather 
than from their own. That with which it is not consistent, is 
belief in the existence of sin: for where the will is as necessarily 
determined by the impulses which draw it in their respective direc- 


* ** Speculation” has, ft on every subject of human inquiry three successive stages j 
in the first of which it tends to explain the phenomena by supernatural agencies, in the 
second by metaphysical abstractions, and in the third, or final state, confines itself to 
ascertaining their laws of succession and similitude/’ Vol. ii. p. 610. This detestable 
sentiment is adopted by the author from a French writer* 
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tions, as a mechanical point by given forces, there can be no 
room for the idea of responsibility, nor consequently of sin. And 
here again we are obliged to confess the author’s consistency: 
such sentiments as “ the proneness to evil in man,” or “ the cor¬ 
ruption of human nature,” or any other of the modifications which 
flow from the parent idea “sin,” you may in vain seek throughout 
his writings. Those who well know that a deep and piercing 
conviction of sin is the only soil in which moral truth can really 
take root, will sufficiently appreciate the amount of disqualification 
for moral inquiries which this negation entails: the mere notion of 
a science of morals, without the idea of sin or of responsibility, 
will in truth be to most of our readers sufficiently startling. And 
indeed, with that peculiar candour which we have continually 
fresh occasion to eulogize, Mr. Mill fully confesses, that in fact 
u the free-will doctrine has fostered, especially in the younger of 
its supporters, a much stronger spirit of self-culture”* than the 
necessitarian; though he differs from us, in ascribing this result to 
a popular misconception of the latter scheme. 

“ It has never been admitted,” says Mr. Mill, “ by the religious 
philosophers who advocated the freewill doctrine, that we must 
feel not free, because God foreknows our actions.”+ It is curious 
here to see, how the author’s ignorance of theology interferes with 
him in his own province. Theologians have ever drawn a dis¬ 
tinction between God’s foreknowledge, which we may call 
simple, and that fore-knowledge, which results from a deep insight 
into causes and a deep sagacity in calculating effects. The 
former is absolutely peculiar to God; but that a being endowed 
only with the latter, even in an absolutely perfect degree, could 
strictly foreknow our actions, is an allegation which we as cer¬ 
tainly know to be false, as we know the doctrine of freewill to be 
true. They are mutually incompatible. 

The human will then is, to use the common phrase, a “ self- 
originating principle of causationand now let us see what this 
involves, and what it does not. The freedom which we claim 
extends to that class only of mental actions (of which we have 
already spoken so often, and the consideration of which, we are 
convinced, thinkers will more and more discover to be the 
very root of all moral science) in which some particular thing 
(thought, word, or deed) is done or forborne, from considerations 
of duty. Now if this be so, we have no more wish than Mr. Mill 
himself, to deny that the mass of men are really bound by the 
chain of necessity, which he winds around them; any one of 
them indeed may escape from it at any moment, by springing, as 


Vol. ii. p. 487. 


f Vol. ii. p. 481. 
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it were, heavenwards; but so long as this one definite motive of 
right does not intervene, we are quite prepared to confess, as 
far as any supposed freedom of the will is concerned, that “given 
the motives which are present to an individual’s mind, and 
given likewise the character and disposition of the individual, 
the manner in which he will act may be unerringly inferred.”* 
There are explanations indeed, as we shall presently see, under 
which only this proposition can be admitted ; but the considera¬ 
tion of these may as yet be waived. Every man living is free as 
to his will just so often, and just in proportion, as he exercises an 
act of self-control,'f from the simple recognition of a rule of right. 
It will be probably true then to say, that the ordinary Christian is 
free for certain periods in each day, which may almost be counted. 
At the intervals of those periods, such moral action is left to work 
its appropriate effect, according to the established constitution of 
human nature,J in elevating the character. At the same time, 
the conscience is so far alive, as to be prepared any moment to 
interfere, when such established constitution shall be drawing him 
into serious sin; and even without such necessity, repeatedly sti¬ 
mulates him to fresh acts of freedom, to the more cheerful and 
energetic performance of some duty, to prayer at stated periods, 
to voluntary acts of self-denial. But the Saint, and the Christian 
in so far as he approaches to be a Saint, is free throughout the 
day; his life is one continued sacrifice of himself on the altar of 
duty, his conscience ever active, his will ever vigorous. 

And now \vc shall be able to allay a misgiving of the author's, 
which, if we are not widely mistaken, is at the bottom of most of 
his anxiety on this matter. As early as the preface he adverts to 
the question, “ whether moral and social phenomena are really 
exceptions to the general certainty and uniformity of the course of 
nature; and how far the methods” which have availed in physics 
“ can be made instrumental to the gradual formation of a similar 
body of received doctrine in moral and political science.” He 
trembles for his favourite “sociology” and “ethology,” if the 
impertinent intrusion of free-will into a philosophical system be 
admitted. Yet he tells us himself that in such sciences an 
inquirer “ can get on well enough with approximate generaliza- 

i 

* Vol. ii. p. 480. 

t Wc say self-control, because we speak of wen. Saints and Angels have, as it 
were, a necessilii of freedom. 

| Here would require to be considered the special characteristics belonging to the 
established constitution of regenerate human nature. We indicate I his, but have no 
space to pursue it. And further, we do not forget that as the soul is possessed of 
habitual grace, so also the particular acts of freewill are encompassed by grace, both 
preventing and co-operating. 
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tions on human nature, since what is true approximately of all 
individuals is true absolutely of all masses/’* And so long as con¬ 
scientious persons form a miserably small minority in the world, 
the irregularities, and, as it were, eccentricities introduced by their 
freedom, will no more interfere with the general calculations of 
social science, than the mutual perturbation of the planets with 
the substantial truth of Kepler’s laws. True indeed that the 
sanctity, which results in individuals from the steady and persever¬ 
ing practice of their freedom, does exercise over the mass of men 
an influence surpassing every other; but this influence may be 
calculated, according to the flxed laws of human nature. You 
will say that Saints are here and there maturing, and preparing, 
as it were, to exercise this singular power over the rising genera¬ 
tion: true; and this consideration would effectually overthrow any 
pretence which science might make to prediction on the course of 
history. But other reasons altogether independent, as we shall 
presently see, would equally overthrow such pretence; and Mr. 
Mill, for his reasons again, expressly disclaims it.f 

However we cannot deny, that the whole study of such subjects 
sinks more than a little, not in importance but in dignity, by intro¬ 
ducing Christian considerations; by remembering that the whole 
class of phenomena, with which they deal, are mainly the various 
ramifications and results of human sin. Man, left to his own 
nature, acts on laws, which may be calculated and made the sub¬ 
ject of a science: granted; yet that he was left to his own nature 
was a punishment for sin; the laws on which he acts are habits 
of sin; and that any individual does act on them exclusively is 
in his case an instance of sin. Psychology, we lately said, can 
only be adequately cultivated by religious men; the temptation 
is great, but it should not be irresistible, to leave history and 
“ sociology” to those who seem their fitter exponents, men of a 
very opposite character. For the former science, we may ob¬ 
serve, is not only not vitiated by belief in free-will, but indebted 
to it for its most recondite and interesting theorems. Free-will 
is possible only in one direction ; and the discovery of the effects 
resulting on the other facts of the mind, by its exercise in all its 
various degrees, is fully practicable by means of observation and 
experiment. 

And now our readers will naturally inquire, what is Mr. Mill’s 
proof of this doctrine of necessity ? and much surprised they 
will be by our answer, which is nevertheless a very true one;— 

* Vo!, ii. p. 152, 153, see also p. 494, 495. 

t Vol. ii. p. 535. Mr. Mill is not always quite consistent in iiis statements as to tiie 
degree in which prediction will be possible in such matters, and, of course, even where 
he is least sanguine on the subject, he is a great deal too sanguine. 



—none whatever, unless the misgiving above alluded to can be 
called proof. He has attempted to show that men’s consciousness 
is not adverse to his view; in which, so long as a sense of siu is 
part of that consciousness, he must be considered to have signally 
failed. But for positive proof we look in vain, (vol. ii. p. 479— 
489,) except that in one place he calls his u proposition” “ a mere 
statement in words of what every one is internally convinced of,” 
which he will now see to be a mistake of fact. 

Free-will then must be made an exception to a proposition, 
which needs no other exception, viz. that all the phenomena, ex¬ 
ternal and internal, of the sensible world, proceed ordinarily on 
fixed laws. Ordinarily; for in every age of the Church, there are 
those particular interruptions of these laws, which make up one 
class of miracles; and, perhaps, externally to the Church also, a 
miraculous power has been from time to time permitted to instru¬ 
ments of Satan. The very notion however of such miracles 
implies, that those laws, to which they are exceptions, shall be so 
constant and universal, that the evidence of their being laws shall 
be accessible, nay obtrusive, on all. These fixed laws are indeed 
the very means of training us for heaven. Were the external 
world otherwise ordered, experience, forethought, prudence, dili¬ 
gence, nay beneficence, would be empty names ; were the internal, 
neither growth in virtue nor cultivation of moral principle would be 
possible : the most vivid imagination would indeed vainly attempt 
to conceive the indescribable confusion, aimlessness, unmeaning¬ 
ness, which would result in our whole way of life. But more than 
this ; these laws are to us the exhibition, type, and pledge of those 
Eternal Laws, whereby God’s providence harmoniously and con¬ 
sistently works throughout His creation ; Laws, the real nature of 
which is absolutely inaccessible to our limited knowledge; but 
which Saints and Angels, each according to his measure, behold 
with admiring love throughout their entire range. The regular 
course of nature then is even a sacred subject of contemplation; 
and it has ever been a matter of pious belief, that Angels are 
entrusted with the office of carrying on that course, in its undevi¬ 
ating and regular round.* 

* A contemporary writer, endowed with the true poetical spirit, has spoken very 
beautifully of the “ empyreal legions,” 

“ whose unwearied love 

May wield the host of Heaven, until man’s heart, 

Used to behold rebellion in himself 
And creatures like himself, hath disbelieved 
That ought but matter dead is seeu to roll 
In that harmonious order.” 

Nature , a Parable , p. 4. 
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Moreover such laws are not on the surface merely, if such an 
expression may be used, but extend to an indefinite extent beneath 
it; as is plain from the continual generalizations and discoveries 
made by physical or psychological inquirers. Belief in this is 
indeed the very soul of those sciences. What then is the point 
of difference between the religious and the atheistical philoso¬ 
pher ? This: The latter considers that we might be able to 
trace up all around and within us, had we sufficient faculties, to 
certain laws impressed on the phenomenal world from the first, and 
acting with relentless accuracy; from whose combination in their 
various proportions, all of which we have consciousness or sensation 
has its origin. But the Church has ever held, that were the whole 
course of nature laid bare to our view, with all its causes and 
constituent elements, when we had arrived in our search at the 
ultimate phenomenal agencies, (whether in the mental or physical 
order,) we should not see them acting on a blind unbending law, 
but the very contrary: we should see the finger of God moving 
them in turn, at the time, and in the degree, which may make 
them fit instruments for furthering His designs. And thus we 
perceive in some measure the vast array of mechanism which He 
has provided for His own use, wherewith to carry out, in all its 
minute details, that watchful and particular providence, which we 
learn from our conscience that He momentarily exercises. All 
things past, present, and future being present to Him as it were, 
in one glance, He impresses on mind and matter from the first 
those laws which, He foresees, will best co-operate with His pur¬ 
poses ; and then His providence marches on with silent and steady 
tread, through those laws, to those purposes. These purposes, as 
has been often said, are individual as well as general, extending 
to the very humblest detail of every-day life; and one very prin¬ 
cipal cause which influences them, as we well know, are the 
prayers, and other intercessory sacraments and works, of faithful 
Christians. Those holy and humble souls, of whom we lately 
spoke, see far more real and essential truth, when they discern 
God's hand in all that befals them, than do those who are most 
acute and sagacious in referring it to natural causes, if they stop 
there; and our friend the Roman Catholic nurse may have had 
her prayers answered, over and over again, as to the very object 
for which she prayed, not by the suspension of physiological laws, 
but by God’s providence stimulating them, and acting through 
their means. 

It has often been pointed out, that many of the miracles in 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical History, are of this character; such 
e. g. as the sudden calm after a sudden storm in the Sea of 
Galilee. These may be probably no more than instances of that 
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providence of God, which is proceeding everywhere and at every 
moment; their miraculous character consisting in the presence of 
the Divine Teacher, who lays bare the act of that providence, and 
summons it moreover at His bidding. In like manner, it is an 
extremely important truth, that Christian grace acts through, 
not to the exclusion of, human nature ; as we have lately had oc¬ 
casion to point out at greater length. By self-discipline are 
formed habits of virtue, in heathens as in Christians; to issue in 
results and developments, is a property belonging to the doctrines 
of natural, as of revealed, religion; nor, again, can any one read 
e. g. the history of the Council of Constantinople or of Ephesus, 
without observing that if these Councils have really availed to 
fix irrevocably the doctrine of the Church, it was by means of no 
miraculous suspension of the laws of fallen human nature. And 
we are fully satisfied, that in proportion as genuine “ sociology'* 
makes progress, it will be found that such au institution as the 
Christian Church is peculiarly calculated, according to the ordi¬ 
nary laws of society, for the temporal as well as spiritual ad¬ 
vancement of mankind.* 

There is one only class of cases which cau give a moment’s 
difficulty. That some few out of the fixed laws of the uni¬ 
verse act simply on an uniform principle, without providential 
interference, has been clear to all from the first; such as the 
alternation of day and night, and of the seasons; nay, that there 
should be some of this character might have been expected, from 


* Of this we have already one curious instance. An eminent writer, now deceased, 
who grounded his speculative principles in a special manner on historical grounds, 
(but whose views, we may add, on history present a contrast to Mr. Mill’s almost 
grotesque,) felt apparently as his greatest difficulty in receiving Catholic doctrine, that 
there would be always, on Church principles, two rival powers contesting the sovereignty 
of a state. Now an admirable article in the Edinburgh Review on M. de Tocque- 
ville’s “ Democracy in America,” (an article bearing the plainest internal evidence 
of Mr. Mill’s authorship,) speaks of some such unceasing antagonism, as not only not 
an evil, but as our only possible protection against “ an era of stationariness and de¬ 
cline.” u The European family of nations,” he says, “ is the only one which has 
ever shown any capability of spontaneous improvement, beyond a certain low level. 
Let us beware of supposing that we owe this peculiarity to any necessity of nature, 
and not rather to combination of circumstances which have existed nowhere else , and 
may wot exist for ever among ourselves .” The writer presently discusses plans for the 
construction of ** a great social support, for opinions and sentiments different from 
those of the mass.’’ (October, 1840, p. 44, 45). And in one of his acknowledged 
writings (the article on Bentham) Mr. Mill says, even more expressly, " all countries 
which have long continued progressive, or been durably great, have been so because there 
has been an organized opposition to the ruling power” (p. 499.) We very much wish the 
author would turn his attention to M. de Maistre’s book, “ Du Pape dans son Rapport 
avec la Civilisation et le bonheur des Peuples,” (Du Pape, liv. 3me,) especially the fourth 
chapter; for we are quite aware that M. de Maistre, notwithstanding his brilliant 
abilities, is a one-sided writer, and does not always go to the bottom of things j so that 
we should highly value the opinion of a competent judge on the arguments in that 
book, considered in the light merely of a historical investigation. 



the infinite diversity of God's operations. Let us be allowed 
for our purpose, and that we may make our remarks clearer, to 
call these “ fatal” laws. And without discussing the question 
how far ordinary persons are allowed to pray for a miracle, it is 
very plain, at all events, that to pray for a long day in Decem¬ 
ber, is a very different thing e. g. from praying for rain or for 
fine weather. But is it not conceivable that the progress of 
physical science may bring to light such hidden laws, even of 
these events, that they may be capable of prediction as surely as 
the length of the day? So far as this is possible, those events 
even now take place by “ fatal” laws, though we do not know 
them : and //‘this be possible, will not our prayers for those objects 
be damped and deadened by the apprehension that such prayer 
may be a mockery? such is the difficulty. Now we cannot take 
upon ourselves to deny the abstract possibility of some future re¬ 
volution of physical science, which may discover that certain other 
phenomena proceed by “ fatal” laws, as well as those of which we 
know this to be the attribute : there is nothing contrary to Reve¬ 
lation in supposing it, though the assumption seems extremely 
gratuitous. But if it be meant that the present aspect of physical 
science may well prepare us for such a notion, such speculators 
have the high authority of Mr. Mill directly in their teeth. In 
the vast field of new physical truths which the last two centuries 
have brought to light, we believe we are correct in saying that the 
only one discovery of a “ fatal” character is the periodical return 
of comets. There is nothing else which physical philosophers 
can predict now, which all the world did not habitually predict in 
the days of Homer. And Mr. Mill tells us, (vol.ii. p. 5,) that the 
“ ideal limit of the explanation of natural phenomena” is one 
“ towards which we are constantly tending, without the prospect of 
ever completely attaining it” Even Mr. Mill, with his deter¬ 
minedly “ fatal” view's, and very sanguine temperament on expe¬ 
rimental subjects, is not sufficiently sauguine to see in the present 
state of physics even any possibility of discovering a “ fatal” order 
in general phenomena. Again, of the particular event to which we 
just now referred, the succession of rain and sunshine, he speaks 
more in particular, (p. 490,) and concludes his inquiry by pro¬ 
nouncing that “ the science is still very imperfect,” and, “ were 
it perfect , might probably of little avail in practice,” so that we 
might u predict the state of the u'eather at any future time.” His 
own “ fatal” views then are a mere hypothesis; almost necessary 
indeed to one, who will not adopt Theism as the centre of thought, 
but unsupported by the faintest scintilla even of probable evi¬ 
dence. 

We have said that it is impossible to set definite bounds to the 
NO. LXV1II.—OCT. 1843. FF 
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conceivable results of some future revolution in science; still so 
much as this will be confidently held by all Christians, viz. that 
the attribute of “ fatality” will not be found generally inherent in 
phenomena. On two subjects, viz. the organization of the human 
mind and body, they know as a point of faith that they have not 
this attribute : the latter, because we all most intimately and habi¬ 
tually feel that the u issues of life and death” are, in a peculiar 
sense, in God’s hands, depending very far more on moral than on 
physical laws; the former, because, as we have already shown, 
fixed laws do not even universally prevail in it, much less “fatal;” 
and because also the overruling of those who are bent on evil to 
one evil rather than another, by means of the ordinary laws of the 
mind, is universally received as one of the most especial agencies, 
by which God carries out His providential purposes. Now these 
very two sciences, it is a most remarkable fact, psychology and 
physiology, are mentioned by Mr. Mill, as those which, very 
much more than any other, baffle the experimental inquirer in his 
attempt to penetrate the origin and causes of things, (vol. i. pp. 
444, 537.) 

And now the way is clear to our proposed inquiry. It is the 
dictate of our conscience, confirmed by revelation, to pray for 
those temporal blessings which, by God’s dispensation, appear 
to us contingent; e. g. for rain. On the other hand—in the first 
place, there is no reason whatever to suppose, the very contrary, 
the “ fatal” laws do prevail, among other phenomena than those 
in which they are at present acknowledged. In the second place, 
even were such “ fatal” laws ultimately discoverable in this one 
phenomenon, how inconceivably bold to imagine that He, Who 
holds the hearts of men in His hand, might not suspend those 
laws, while unknown, in answer to prayer, without interfering 
with those observations, which He has predestined as leading to 
their ultimate discovery.* In the third place, granting that there 
is a possibility, indefinitely small, that neither of these suppo¬ 
sitions has place, what results? Only, that prayer for such an 
event is offered up, under precisely the same conditions under 
which all prayer for temporal blessings has been offered, from 
the commencement of Christianity to this present day. Religious 
writers have ahvays enforced the duty of implying in our mind a 
condition, when we pray for any worldly good ; for this reason, 
that we might misconceive the nature of that good, or that to us 
it might not be a real benefit, or (which this case would be) that 
it might interfere with God's providential appointments in other 
directions . And it has always been added that the prayer, even 

* In the particular instance we have chosen for illustration, we know from Scripture 
that it is given or withhoiden in answer to prayer. See James, v., 17,18. 



if not granted in the sense in which it was put up, still remains 
not without fruit: that as to have omitted it would perhaps have 
been a sin, so the prayer itself avails in some other way to influ¬ 
ence the course of God’s providence here below, as welt as to 
the sanctification and highest good of the suppliant himself. 

For preferring wdiat we have been compelled to call the athe¬ 
istic theory to that which we have attempted to set forth, Mr. 
Mil], as we have already said, gives no reason whatever. He is 
not one of those philosophers who maintain (most strangely as 
appears to us), that we have evidence A priori of a “ fatal” law of 
causation; his argument against such a view (vol.ii. 109,110) seems 
to us very conclusive. He bases his own proof on Bacon’s “ in- 
ductio per enumerationem simplicem ubi non reperitur instantia 
contradictoriawhich, he very truly says, “ is by no means the illicit 
logical process in some cases which it is in most.” Still any one 
who will take the pains of reading the short chapter (p. 107—120) 
in defence of his position, will find that it leaves absolutely un¬ 
touched the question between him and ourselves. This is very in¬ 
structive. Those who are most bent against A priori presumptions, 
cannot avoid them. Mr. Mill is compelled by the instinct of his 
nature to seek for protection under some consistent, and as it 
were ultimate, view of things: that view which is graciously pro¬ 
vided he will not accept; and at the expense of all his logic and 
all his caution, he flies, with what we may most truly call an en¬ 
thusiastic and superstitious credulity, into the doctrine of neces¬ 
sity. And the result is this; that he promulgates a statement, 
which could not be received by the Christian even on demonstra¬ 
tive evidence (for the trustworthiness itself of his intellectual 
powers is a matter of less certain conviction, than are the truths 
which that statement opposes) and in proof of this harrowing 
theory adduces—simply nothing at all. 

It would be a deeply interesting task to follow Mr. Mill’s 
chapters on the social science, point by point, and trace what 
changes or modifications would be required by the Christian view 
of things. We cannot attempt even the most general outline of 
such a picture; and must content ourselves with observing that, 
referring to the quotations we made towards the beginning of the 
article, we have very much more confidence in the feasibility of 
a “ social statics,” than a “ dynamics.” The differential of a 
trajectory may be scientifically treated, though a force be conti¬ 
nually acting, which follows a law wholly beyond our powers of 
calculation. The following account of the capabilities of social 
science is not, we think, interfered with by any thing we have said. 

“ The science of society would have attained a very high point of 
perfection, if it enabled us in any given condition of social affairs, in the 

F F 2 
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condition, for instance, of Europe or of any European country at the pre¬ 
sent time, to understand by what causes it had, in any and every particular, 
been made what it was ; whether it was tending to any, and to what, 
changes ; what effects each feature of its existing state was likely to 
produce in the future; and by what means any of those effects might 
be prevented, modified, or accelerated, or a different class of effects su¬ 
perinduced.”—(Vol. ii. p. 535.) 

In truth all good men are occupied, whether in a wide or 
a narrow sphere, in observing the various tendencies around them, 
and introducing natural agencies, in order to check such as are 
dangerous, and promote those of an opposite character. Nor is 
such an one at all wavering in his allegiance to God, if he en¬ 
deavour to obtain a scientific rather than empirical view of such 
tendencies and such agencies; rather it may be his positive duty to 
make the attempt. But while he uses also a certain forethought 
for the probable and foreseeable exigencies of the morrow, he 
shrinks from forming more than the most humble and diffident con¬ 
jecture, as to what new appearances that morrow may bring forth. 
Such contingencies are in God’s hand, and are for ever issuing in 
fresh and varying forms from the unbounded resources of His 
power. Except so far as t( fatal” laws may have place, we cannot 
even distantly approximate to prediction , through the processes of 
experimental science. This fact the Christian must look well in 
the face and thoroughly master, or he will continually be going 
wrong in the business of practical life, whether in its more retired 
or its public posts. This thought doubtless deprives political and 
historical science of much interest; but can that be remedied? 
If earth be our place of banishment, and heaven our home, can 
the Christian’s chief interest be allowably placed, in studying the 
records of political changes or the growth of worldly civiliza¬ 
tion ? 

And mark another evil, which has resulted from the con¬ 
centration of interest on such sciences. There is an acknow¬ 
ledged tendency of the human intellect, to delight in the contem¬ 
plation of that which is consistent and progressive in its course; 
to be impatient of that which gains and loses ground alternately, 
which ebbs and flows, which oscillates, as if unmeaningly, to 
and fro. This is one great charm in the history of mathematical, 
and again of physical science; and for those who feel that 
such a study is far too alien in kind from the summum bonum to 
deserve the highest place in their regard, a similar gratification is 
afforded in the history of theology, where they will find in like 
manner, as has been already said, a track of harmonious evolution 
and development. But with the history of human affairs it is 
widely different. If each period has its own gains to boast, so 



has it also its own losses to lament; the later ages of the Church 
are not, as such, purer than the earlier ; nay it would appear that 
“ when the Son of Man comes” He will hardly find “ faith” exist¬ 
ing u on the earth.” But in truth “ every century is like every other; 
and to those who live in it seems worse than all times before it 
the peculiar note of disgrace attaching to our own times and country 
being, that to religious men among us (speaking generally) it does 
not so seem. .And the cause of this fact is as obvious as the fact 
itself; being the perverse sinfulness of man’s nature. Social sci¬ 
ence ranks below even physical in this important particular, as 
we have already said, that the laws on which it rests are the mere 
exhibitions of that sinfulness. But philosophers of Mr. Mill’s 
school, acknowledging neither the cause nor effect, are led to 
devise for themselves the idea of some moral and political Utopia; 
they look forward with enthusiasm to some, perhaps not dis¬ 
tant, period, when an education based on sound and enlightened 
" ethology” shall introduce a golden age into the world, which 
poets have dreamed of, but Baconian philosophers can alone 
realize. Considering indeed how strong a bias of this kind ne¬ 
cessarily exists in the mind of the present author, he is most sur¬ 
prisingly candid in stating the “pro” and “ con” of social progress; 
still when he comes to sum up, his mind seems more than a little 
warped ; and his conclusion in the present work, though cau¬ 
tiously expressed, that “ the general tendency is and will continue 
to be, saving occasional exceptions, one of improvement,” seems 
a good deal more than the premisses in his other writings warrant. 

And now we have at length brought to an end our protracted 
course of remarks; remarks on which we have the rather entered, 
because it seems that such matters must very soon come before the 
Church in a practical shape. It seems characteristic of the present 
period (and is probably a result of the same habit of mind which 
has, in our own memory, given new life to historical studies), that 
schools of thought, which have advanced perhaps for centuries on 
their ow n respective principles, are becoming, as it were, for the 
first time conscious of each other’s existence. Again, the Protes¬ 
tant and infidel philosophies have had full scope to exhibit them¬ 
selves; and the miserable issue to which they are tending is dis¬ 
played, with more or less distinctness, to numbers who have been 
nurtured in them, or have been seduced by their show of w'isdom 
and depth. Thinkers then are becoming, from distinct causes, at 
once less narrow'-minded and also searchers for a new' position. 
Thus we hear in Germany of intellectual Protestants resorting 
once more to the works of the schoolmen; nay even Mr. Mill 
professes himself to have derived much benefit from their philo- 
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sophical system. The eyes of men seem turned, in a certain 
inexplicable manner, towards the Catholic Church, as though ex¬ 
pecting some unknown good to come forth from her bosom, to 
help us in our present extremity of both social and speculative 
perplexity. Now it w'ould be most untrue to say that the Church 
has been stationary,during these three centuries; to mention none 
other of her intellectual achievements, she has strengthened the 
cord which binds together the various periods of her history, by 
the revival of patristic studies (a revival which, so learned men 
tell us, is attributable to nothing so much as to Petavius’s great 
works); and moreover the heresies of Baius, # Jansenius, and 
Quesnel have been the occasion of imparting increased light and 
precision, nay partly giving a new' direction, to the all-important 
doctrines of grace.f Still these are not the special accomplish¬ 
ments, which seem required by the exigencies of her present po¬ 
sition. If she is to fulfil her appointed office; if she is to be a 
haven, to which those may flee for refuge, w'ho are wearied and 
exhausted with doubt and speculation; if she is to be a light, 
whither those may resort for guidance, who have lost their w T ay in 
the maze of human philosophies;—she must be prepared with a 
view, on the relative position due to the respective tenets of those 
philosophies; she must be enabled to satisfy inquirers, that the 
doctrines they have therein learnt, and of whose partial truth at 
least they have obtained a certain conviction, the methods of 
inquiry, the principles of evidence, need not, so far as they are 
true, be neglected, (rather may be the more effectually cherished,) 
when philosophers shall receive her authority. Such is the lesson, 
with which we may humbly hope that God will inspire His 
Church in His appointed time; and were an attempted contri¬ 
bution to this end absolutely worthless, as at best it must be 
most insignificant, merely to have drawn attention to it is, we are 
convinced, an important service. 

Another reason which has induced us to seize the opportunity 
of noticing the present work, is the interest which we cannot 
help feeling in Mr. Mill himself. At a time when so much of 
charlatanerie, so much of reckless and audacious sophistry, is 
written and finds acceptance on the most serious subjects of 
thought, to meet w ith an inquirer, who bears every mark of a sin¬ 
gle-minded and earnest pursuit of truth, cheers and relieves the 
spirits. We trust vve have not been wanting in strong and 

* Baius retracted his condemned propositions. 

t Our own more orthodox divines have, for various reasons, taken but little part in 
the continental development of doctrine ; being indeed busily engaged at home in de¬ 
fending the very foundations of the faith. Still Bishop Bull e. g. seems considered by 
learned men to have made permanent additions to the theological fabric. 
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pointed rebukes of his miserable moral and religious deficiencies;* 
still we cannot but recur to that “ manifest purity and intensity 
of devotion to truth” which is commemorated by a contemporary 
eulogizer of the present work, that “ susceptibility to every breath 
of reason” which has so “refreshing and delightful an effect on the 
reader.” Nay more; we cannot avoid building hopes on Mr. 
Mill’s faithfulness to his own principles. His literary researches 
may lead him to study church history; can he fail of perceiving 
there, as a plain and prominent fact, phenomena of such a nature, 
that the very attempt to account for them on the principles of 
which he is cognizant, is extravagant beyond expression ? He 
may chance to open such a work as Butler’s “ Lives of the 
Saints;” and when he has duly authenticated the main facts there 
recorded, can he fail to see in each one of those individuals, in¬ 
definitely varying from each other in natural disposition, in period, 
rank, education, sex, and age, a certain inward character sur¬ 
prisingly similar to that of all the rest; a character evidencing a 
certain complete fulfilment of the natural law; which, by*his 
own methods of induction, he will be wholly unable to trace to 
any sufficient cause, unless he allows that conscience speaks 
articulately, and that the Christian character is its legitimate 
exponent ? We do not of course forget that a Higher than 
human Agency must be at work, in such an effect as that to 
which we allude; we are speaking of these as occasions, rather 
than causes, of a change of mind. And for our own parts we take 
our leave of Mr. Mill with the assurance, that we never think 
of him without indulging the hope, that one who treats on so 
great a variety of subjects with such conspicuous power, know¬ 
ledge, far-sightedness, earnestness, and single-mindedness, will 
not always remain so ignorant, and so careless of acquiring know¬ 
ledge, as his writings show him to have hitherto been, on those 
things which alone really “ belong unto his peace.” 


* We cannot however conclude our notice of these, without severely condemn¬ 
ing his utterly gratuitous introduction of a most objectionable anecdote. We trust he 
will be advised to omit it, should his work reach another edition. 

Uj.f, 
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Art. IV .—A Visit to the East; comprising Germany and the 
Danube , Constantinople , Asia Minor, Egypt, and Idumea . By 
the Rev. Henry Formbv, M. A. London: Bums. 1843. 

This unpretending volume forms part of u The Englishman’s Li¬ 
brary,” and is the most original work that has yet appeared in that 
series. It is original even to eccentricity, and to the very verge of 
paradox and over-statement; we will not say to the verge of 
error, though we confess that the writer sometimes leaves us 
breathless a little in the rear. This originality makes the volume 
come rather oddly in that otherwise very well marshalled and 
uniformed procession; but Mr. Formby evidently is not a man 
to keep time or walk in file. In vain does the serjeant call on 
him to fall in; vain are fife and drum, vain the obvious beauty of 
fifty men all dressed exactly alike, doing exactly the same thing: 
the empty show delights him not, and a music in his own mind 
prevents the intrusion of more social harmonies. He reminds us 
of an expedient adopted by that most brilliant of our contem¬ 
poraries,—need we say Punchy —to supply a place in a procession 
of which it was kindly suggesting a programme for the opening 
of a city market,—a chimney sweep, walking in the contrary 
direction. It is true, that at the moment of his appearance, 
Mr. Formby is No. 25, in the Englishman’s Library; but 
whether that relation to the series is more than instantaneous, time 
alone can show. It is indeed no easy matter to drill authors. 
Mind, if it exist, will have its way, and break out sooner or later 
in its own line. A notable instance occurs to our memory. Two 
men, at that time fellow collegians, and in daily communication, 
were invited, almost on the same day, to contribute parts to a 
Theological Library. Their subjects were given them; one, 
the history of the four first general Councils ; the other, the 
history of the Inquisition. We had the opportunity of witness- 
ing, day by the day, the difficulties, the amplifications, the sim¬ 
plifications of their respective subjects. One grew into the 
“ History of the Arians,” and what else after that we need not 
say; the other into “ Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy.” 
It is unnecessary to add, that neither appeared in the Library. 
Now Mr. Formby’s book is not quite calculated to set the 
world on fire, but we cannot help thinking it is not the book 
one expects in “ a series of cheap publications, adapted for 
popular reading ; suited for presents, class-books, lending libra¬ 
ries, &c. &c.” Conceive the upper class in a ladies boarding 
school, or a farmer’s daughter, or your little god-child, just ten 
years old, stumbling upon such views as that the Mahometan 
religion is a very good one as things go; that the misfortunes 
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of the Turkish Empire are an evident judgment on them for 
conforming to the usages of Christians; not to speak of the style, 
which is not at all that of a person “ talking good/’ but rather of 
a speculative mind freely pouring out its developments without 
taking much trouble about their utility or allowableness. Hap¬ 
pily these developments, free and easy as they may seem, are both 
allowable and useful. 

But what we have said will be misapprehended. There is no 
singularity of design in the book. It is not written on the calcu¬ 
lation of surprising or perplexing ; nor is paradox its staple. On 
the contrary, Mr. Form by, whatever he may have intended, has 
not departed very far out of the beaten routine of travelling and 
travel-writing. He does not profess to have been stimulated by 
any very definite kind of curiosity ; and seems rather to have 
roamed in quest of strange, or new, or reverential impressions, 
than for either facts or theories. Wherever he went he saw what 
had been not only seen but described before, and so was spared 
the duty of close observation, and had nothing to do but just take 
the cream off the spectacle and be gone. So he now describes 
rather his own impressions than the things themselves; and as 
might be expected, the topics of his pages are various and acci¬ 
dental. He is sometimes circumstantial, sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes awestruck, and sometimes frivolous; always appa¬ 
rently very truth-telling, generally entertaining, and instructive. 
This might stand for a notice of any book of Travels. It is so; 
the book is the journal of an English traveller. 

But as it is time to put our traveller on his paces, we will first 
see how he walks in description. 

ff We soon collected together on that part of the steamer which is 
usually sacred to its governing authorities (in plainer language, I believe, 
generally called the paddle*box), by the special permission of our oblig¬ 
ing captain ; and I am not in any degree exaggerating the charms of the 
scene in saying, that it would be difficult for any human imagination to 
conceive a view of more pleasing and varied beauty. I make no pre¬ 
tension to be a describer, but there is something in the feeling, that one 
is, as it were, between the jaws of two rival worlds, shut in between the 
territories of Shem and Japhetli,on the spot where such great events, in¬ 
volving the destinies of so many different families of mankind, have been 
brought to pass; and having before the eye the regions of earliest fable, 
and yet a real animate scene teeming with life, marked with a character 
at once so gay and oriental, that it must needs require a treble portion 
of national phlegmatic apathy not to remember, long and vividly, the first 
view of the Bosphorus. At Widdin, Routschouk, and Varna, there are, 
it is true, glimpses of Turkish life; but not until the Bosphorus comes 
in sight is real Turkish life visible. And yet, with all its gay and lively 
appearance, there rises in the midst of its beauties an odd sense of a 
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mixture of ruin and decay blending with the freshlooking ornament and 
busy stirring movements of the whole scene. It seems as if Neglect and 
Taste were at declared war with each other 3 or rather, being at war, 
had agreed to divide and parcel out their possessions. A light airy 
handsome house, with its knot of towering cypresses, its neat garden on 
the hill-side, above and below foliage and verdure of the most luxuriant 
growth, will often have close beside it a ruined hovel, its fences over¬ 
grown with brambles, trodden under foot, its windows falling out, to 
all appearance deserted and valueless. Again, which is the peculiar 
charm of the Bosphorus, its clusters of taper minarets, pointing to 
heaven from the midst of dense groves of dark foliage, that hardly allow 
the chief dome of the mosque, and its gilt crescent, to appear,—the whole 
intimating a deep reverence and solemnity in the Turkish worship of 
God 3 yet, in the very next spot may be often seen the broken wall of 
some deserted enclosure, an idle assemblage of dirty people, as if enjoy¬ 
ing the prospect of a time soon to come, when the mosque and its pre¬ 
cincts would be in the same condition. If there be anywhere a vene¬ 
rable majestic old tree adjoining, the scanty grass will be all worn away 
for some distance around it, by the crowds of idle loiterers, and its aged 
branches and tattered foliage profaned with dust. But, taking the 
whole scene together, it is justly to be praised 3 the number of light 
caiques, the various rigs of the little craft, their white sails glistening 
against the deep blue water, which a fresh breeze deepens to something 
approaching an Euxine blackness 3 the beautiful little clusters of houses, 
gardens, mosques, minarets, cypress-trees, combined with varieties of 
rock and woodland, hill and dale, craggy banks on each side, and deep 
blue, peaky, distant mountains,—these are some of the first objects 
which gratify the stranger upon his entrance into the gate of the eastern 
and western worlds. When the noble city herself burst on the view, 
occupying the heights of the hill, crowned with her tall minarets, and 
shining white in the sun, her buildings interspersed with dark foliage,— 
one is almost prepared for an eastern paradise on landing. But no sooner 
is the anchor cast, and the steamer swung round to her moorings with 
the tide, and the light caique has conveyed the passenger to the stairs 
at Galata, the officious servitore of some miserable locanda procured 
porters for the baggage, and a civil salute been given to the captain, who 
comes on shore with a dignified attempt at naval uniform, than the 
charm is gone 3 you are in the midst of filth and poverty, dirt, wretch¬ 
edness, and rags; mixed up, in the true spirit of Oriental contradiction, 
with splendour and dignity scarcely less miserable. The streets are 
narrow, crowded with an infinite variety of costume, full of holes, filth, 
water, and mud, badly paved, filled with the nastiest dogs, upon which it 
is hardly possible to help treading, and if trod upon, then the resentment 
and bad wishes of the Turks must be encountered; and, now and then, 
one dog more savage than the rest will snarl and offer to bite. The 
houses are low shapeless buildings, more like barns, garden-tool houses 
or pig-sties, than the dwellings of man, with wooden blinds like shutters, 
to prevent a passing infidel from obtaining a glimpse of the ladies 
within.—It is with such objects as these in sight and smell, that the 
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stranger toils along a rough, rugged pathway, up the steep hill-side of 
Pera, to his temporary dwelling in a locanda 5 commanding, perhaps, a 
distant view of the Asiatic coast, finer and more lovely than any scene 
in the whole of Europe. It seems, indeed, as if ruin and beauty, taste 
and decay, had formed the strangest alliance conceivable, not to say 
subsisting; and that Turkish magnificence was to prove, on being in¬ 
spected, little better than frankincense perfume, very pretty and fragrant 
whilst burning, but nothing more than a discoloured remnant, part 
ashes, part smoke, when the flame is over.”—p. 38 — 41 . 

This is a very graphic description, and shows Mr. Formby to be 
as much an artist at his pen as he is at his pencil, of which latter 
accomplishment the volume contains numerous illustrations. But 
the writer himself is conscious of effort, apologizes, and promises 
not to repeat the offensive commonplace oftener than need be. It 
is not wonderful then that the reader should feel a little sympathy, 
and think the writer is labouring in detail for want of a few mas¬ 
terly touches. Perhaps however notwithstanding the multitudinous 
beauties of Constantinople, after all it lacks the highest interest 
and so is incapable of the highest description. The next subject 
has not been quite so blown upon, “ Aia Sophia” having been very 
rarely entered by Frank till the present regime. 

“ We entered St. Sophia, and found ourselves within a large spacious 
dome, from whence were suspended innumerable lights, or rather glasses 
for oil, not unlike those which are used in Europe for the bed-rooms of in¬ 
valids and nervous people, as a protection against the terrors of darkness. 
I cannot give you a full description. I wras too much perplexed by the 
novelty of the scene. The high altar (the altar where St. Chrysostom 
once stood) is clean gone ; it faced the main entrance from the west. 
There is still a small pulpit, to which a straight row of stairs leads, 
whence an harangue is made every Friday. We wandered about for some 
time; but the three French officers, to whom the firman had been granted, 
apparently anxious to have done with the business, hurried us to the clois¬ 
ters, as I shall term them, from want of knowing better, up some stone 
steps, and from thence to the outside, where we were at last able to climb 
to the"top and to enter a little gallery surrounding the interior of the 
dome, that resembles the whispering gallery of St. Paul's cathedral in 
London, and commands an admirable view of all that is going on below. 
The depredations which travellers and others have here made upon the 
mosaic work of the ceiling of the dome are but too plain. In some places 
the mosaic is stripped off for several feet; and such appears to be the 
ravenous collectorship of the Frank visitors, that even the little boys in 
the streets are assiduously on the watch for their opportunity clandes¬ 
tinely to offer for sale the plunder of this ancient edifice, wrapped up in 
pieces of paper; and, now and then, positive fragments of the plaster, 
with the mosaic work embedded in it. The material consists of square 
bits of glass with a gold enamel over the surface exposed to view. The 
roof is so blackened, that it is not possible to see clearly what the design 
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is ; which appears, as far as one can judge, to be that of the dove de¬ 
scending. The ground-plan of the church resembles a Greek cross. The 
length of the nave, from cast to west, is about 270 feet) its breadth, 150; 
from the floor to the span of the dome, about 185 feet. There is some¬ 
thing remarkable in the extreme flatness of the dome, which has barely 
more than a concavity of twenty-two feet from its span. 

“ There is a peculiarity remarked by architects in these buildings, 
which belong to a school termed the Byzantine, almost extinct as a form 
of modern architecture,—that the principal dome, which is their leading 
characteristic, unlike that of St. Paul’s, or St. Peter’s at Rome, is sup¬ 
ported by four huge columns. Those in this church are said to have been 
part of the temple of the Sun at Baalbec. They are of porphyry; but 
the fact of their coming from Baalbec rests upon no very good authority, 
as you will hereafter see; and hence, when the circular wall is raised 
upon the pillar that has to bear the dome, its tendency is to bulge out¬ 
wards. This has been corrected in the dome of St. Paul’s, by several 
strata of chains imbedded into the work ; in St. Sophia the architect has 
been compelled to raise immense solid buttresses on the outside, which 
grievously disfigure its external symmetry. Indeed the simple truth must 
be confessed, that its exterior is extremely plain, ugly and shapeless.”— 
p. 42—44. 

“ The eye, and I may say the heart, sadly misses the high altar of the 
Christian church in these Oriental temples. The mihral, or Mahometan 
altar, is but a niche, on which to preserve the Koran, in such part of the 
edifice where it may be nearest Mecca j it is a mere mark or magnet indi¬ 
cating Mecca, wherever it is found. On the walls are written, in gold let¬ 
ters on blue ground, several sentences of the Koran, and other expressions 
of piety. They are for the most part unexceptionable, as may be seen 
from the full description J. Von Hammer’s work contains; as for in¬ 
stance, that in the Snleimanieh, * I have lifted up my eyes to Him who 
sustaineth heaven and earth.’ Indeed, on this, and, I may now add, on 
many subsequent occasions, how much have I been impressed with the 
truth, that no Christian can, or ought to return from among a Mahometan 
people without the deepest humiliation, at having witnessed how greatly 
they surpass himself in fear and reverence for the Name, the House, 
the worship, and the laws of Almighty God. Were we not too proud, 
we have, as a Christian people, the opportunity of taking a lesson in the 
honour due to our Christian faith and profession from observing the de¬ 
votion of the Mahometans.”—p. 45—46. 

Passing over a vivid description of those religious monstrosities, 
the howling and the turning dervishes, whom Mr. Formbv makes 
out to be curious instances of a deep seated error in Adam’s race, 
carried to a great excess, viz. the mistaking excitement as a token 
of some divine energy within, and passing more reluctantly a 
clever contrast of the English, German and French traveller; we 
are tempted to linger on a sketch of Patmos, which Mr. Form by 
saw, but saw only. What follows is collected by him from Pro¬ 
fessor Schubert’s description, as he found and visited it in 1839. 
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u Fatmos appears to be, from the professor’s description, one of those 
happy retreats which the Christian religion does yet possess, unknown 
to the world, and not as yet blown upon by its treacherous commenda¬ 
tion. It is full of little chapels, scattered all over the island, and pos¬ 
sesses a population a little exceeding four thousand, of whom more than 
three parts are females. As the island is a complete rock, this industrious 
people live principally by petty trade at sea; and it is no uncommon 
thing for the mother and daughters to occupy the paternal cottage, 
while the father and eldest sons are seeking elsewhere on the Asiatic 
coast a subsistence for their family by trade or labour. Domestic peace, 
virtue, happiness, and simple arts of life, all centre round a deep attach¬ 
ment to their Church, founded by the apostle who was banished here; 
and most justly do these men boast that not one of their number, during 
the convulsions that ensued among the islanders upon the great Greek 
rebellion against the Turks, became a pirate, or was known to commit a 
single act of violence. Their chief characteristic is the simple retire¬ 
ment of their lives, without ostentation, living up to the faith they pro¬ 
fess in word and deed, and bringing up their children to better things 
than the knowledge of the nineteenth century—as the apostle directs, in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord. Long may they be protected 
from the educating philanthropies of Europe! It is quite pleasing to 
find a European speak of the genuine kindness and hospitality, and the 
hearty good will, which all ranks showed to him during the four days he 
remained on the island. When the education of our own country bears 
fruit as this, it will be a time for general rejoicing. 

“ The grotto of St. John the apostle, which old tradition assigns as 
the spot where the Revelation was given to him, is described as follows 
in the professor’s own narrative:—‘But what was to me the chief at¬ 
traction, was the grotto of the apostle St. John, with a small plain 
chapel, commanding a noble prospect over the still solitary inlet of the 
sea and its rocky coast. It was here, according to a legend resting upon 
credible ancient tradition, and coming from the mouth of his first fol¬ 
lowers, that the apostle lived during the period of his banishment; here 
he received the revelation of things to come.’ With the following little 
description of the school adjoining, which has played no inconsiderable 
part in the simple annals of Patmos, we must take leave of the island 
and the professor. ‘ As we approached the grotto, we w T ere greeted by 
a friendly old man of learned aspect, who offered us, in the Eastern man¬ 
ner, some sweetmeats of the country, with fresh water, araki, and then 
coffee. The walls of the school-room were covered with maps, and all 
manner of materials for general instruction. This school, whose doctors 
have been renowned among many of the same profession, especially for 
their acquaintance with ancient Greek literature, has, in former gene¬ 
rations, educated many useful clergymen and men of business, and has 
been frequented by many industrious scholars from all parts of Greece. 
Even now it possesses no inconsiderable fame, although it does not pre¬ 
tend to competition with the abortive brood of new schools in Greece 
as lately established.”—p. 63—65. 

It does one good to come upon the mere hearing of an oasis such 
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as this in the moral desolation that surrounds us. We only hope 
Professor Schubert has not been deceived by the false hue of “ good 
will and hospitality.” One’s impressions of a strange place un¬ 
avoidably depend very much on the particular circumstances under 
which one sees it, and through the persons by whom one is sur¬ 
rounded. We know this well enough with regard to our sister 
island, where unless the inquirer has superhuman sagacity, he will 
be certain^to come away with deep and well founded impressions, 
exactly such as might be previously concluded from seeing the 
outsides of his letters of introduction. The professor, we dare say, 
gives in his narrative, though Mr. Formby does not quote it, some 
account of the probable causes of this insulation of manners; for 
it is very much at variance with all one hears elsewhere of the 
Archipelago. Patmos is a complete rock and very remote, as 
would appear from its being a place of banishment. This may 
account for it. Some people will at once set it down to the re¬ 
markable fact of three out of the four thousand inhabitants being 
women. By the bye what a topic for the angels of Exeter Hall; 
where the proportion of women being usually rather more, say 4,500 
out of 3000, the results are proportionably more beautiful. The 
absence of the men is owing to the same reason in both cases; they 
are getting their livelihood elsewhere; and we need not of course 
inquire how the plan answers for their religious improvement. They 
must look to themselves. This extraordinary fact perhaps suggests 
the explanation of the fables of the Lesbian women and the 
Amazons. 

Rhodes in its ruins, the ancient habitations of the knights of 
St. John, their old cannon, and even their breastplates, their 
churches converted into mosques, we must leave to Mr. Formby’s 
own reader; as also the greater part of his speculations in 
quarantine at Jaffa,—a merciful provision which ensures thait 
Europeans shall be forced to meditate a little, for lack of any other 
occupation of body or mind, before setting foot on holy land. 
Perhaps the following extract is necessary as eminently charac¬ 
teristic of the author’s style of mind, and of the drift, if one may 
call it, of this volume. 

“ One prophecy for the future I have never heard questioned by any 
who have obtained either much or little acquaintance with the Turkish 
empire, which, when realised, can hardly fail sadly to disturb the calm 
tranquillity of its people; and this is, that it is fast crumbling to pieces. 
There can be no question of it. Statesmen are busy at work applying 
plasters, diplomatists prescribing remedies, but in vain : the life of the 
people is gone. All that Europe can do for Turkey is but the labour of 
the dentist filling a decayed tooth : the decay goes on, and the patching 
up has but prolonged the patient’s own pain without obtaining a cure. 
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If I am asked, what are the tokens whereby this is so evident as to be 
an universal observation volunteered by all who see the people in their 
present condition? I must answer,—Men may come to the same con¬ 
clusion from different causes; but where all coincide in a matter of 
practical judgment, it will go hard but there is some foundation for their 
surmises. My own reason is a plain one. I see the government be¬ 
coming infidel; and hence I foresee the ruin of the people. They will 
be punished for the transgression of their rulers. 

“ Now it is impossible not to be struck with the exceeding devotion 
and faithful service of God, which the true Turk of the old school every¬ 
where exhibits. His word may be implicitly trusted, his life is simple, 
he never neglects his prayers, he is polite, dignified, hospitable, and 
even kind to strangers. For the Christian who is sincere in his faith he 
has the greatest respect, and Giaour and Nazaran are rather terms of 
contempt for those who disgrace, as we do, our Christian profession, 
than for those who live in the practical fear of God, though they avow 
the Christian covenant. Such a man is brave, courteous, industrious, 
not impatient, dignified, sober, and is a character that would do honour 
to any people. Judging from the history of the Turkish and Christian 
wars, the same materials of character may be traced in them, urged on 
by the enthusiastic Moslim spirit, which met with a corresponding 
antagonist in the devotion of the Christian knighthood. Such was cer¬ 
tainly the character of the first century of their European career 3 for 
the government of the Sultan allied itself to the faith of the people, and 
Christendom felt the scourge sent upon it for its want of faith. The 
first sultans were warriors and subsisted by conquest, and the religious 
enthusiasm of the people was fed and kept alive by religious war 3 they 
fought for their faith, and maintained and extended it. But the two 
last centuries have exhibited a corresponding decline 3 and the cause I 
conceive to be deeply seated in the nature and constitution of the Koran, 
upon which their state is compacted. 

“ I shall have occasion to return to this subject again ; but must here 
shortly state, that we have an imperfect idea of the Mahometan religion. 
The Mahometan people fear God, and pray to him far more than Chris¬ 
tian people in general do 5 they make mention of Mahomet in their 
prayers, but they never pay to him the worship due to God only. We 
term Mahomet an impostor 5 and I think justly so : yet, when I see 
millions of people worshipping the true and only God, God in unity 3 
and that this has been brought about by an Arab of the name of Maho¬ 
met (in Arabic Mohammed), that the people commonly exhibit a deeper 
and profounder sense of the majesty of God, of his judgments, and of 
his mighty and outstretched arm, than multitudes of Christians do,—I 
have at least a proof that God is pleased to overrule human deceit, and 
make it reform the course of his worship on earth. There is nothing to 
shake my faith as a Christian in the fact: I can never know why it 
pleased the Almighty that the preparation for Christ's coming, should 
have been so long; neither can I know why it is his good will that 
mighty nations call upon his name, and fear to commit vice and wicked¬ 
ness, as knowing it to be abomination before his eyes, through the 
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instrumentality of a man named Mohammed . This man may, notwith¬ 
standing his imposture, have been an instrument in the hands of God; 
and if he used deceit, it must be remembered, so did Jacob to obtain 
the blessing; so did the Israelite women to obtain the Egyptian jewels ; 
so did Ehud when he slew Eglon ; so did Jehu when he murdered the 
priests of Baal: and yet we do not brand them as impostors. Now, 
Mohammed was certainly a deceiver; but I think that until we are in 
a state to take no practical lesson from the zeal of his followers, we 
should abstain from speaking ill of him.”—p. 73—75. 

We must stop a moment to enter a particular protest against 
these last sentences. Surely Mahomet’s imposture was something 
incomparably greater; different in kind as well as degree from the 
alleged cases of deceit in Scripture. None of those persons forged 
a revelation from God, passing off what bears so many u charac¬ 
ters of hell” as the Koran, as the Word of God. Nor can we see 
any just bounds to speaking ill of Mahomet except what expe¬ 
diency, or self-respect, may suggest. To continue Mr. Formby’s 
thoughts in quarantine;— 

“ However, the Koran of Mohammed is the law of a people sent for 
some work of chastisement; it has no element of social permanent du¬ 
ration ; it has the knowledge of God in unity; it has no knowledge of 
the gospel-graces; it has not the gospel-covenant of redemption from 
sin by sacrifice; it knows neither God the Redeemer, nor God the Sanc¬ 
tifier. If, therefore, the Mahometan nations exhibit more of the fear of 
God, and more respect for his law, than the Christian nations, there is 
unquestionably a deep mystery connected with the reason of this, which, 
it may be, we cannot know. The Christian faith being the seal of God’s 
revealed truth, Christ Jesus is either the way, the truth, and the life, or 
a stone whereon if a man fall he shall be broken, but if it fall upon him 
it will grind him to powder. The Koran law is the law of a conquering 
people, not of a permanent state ; and therefore, when the Turkish or 
Mahometan element of the vast empire, now called Ottoman, had fairly 
grasped its territory by conquest, from that time to this the ties which 
cemented it together have been yielding, and infidelity has been eating 
its destructive way more and more into the heart and vitals of the people; 
it has ruined and changed the government, and spreading its upas-poison 
it has tainted the high tone of feeling which gave a real grandeur and 
dignity to the Turkish character, of which we have little conception in 
this country, and which an age degraded and debased as our own is by 
the same infidelity, is as incapable of discerning as it is of appreciating. 
Only trace the change that has come over our own nation during the last 
fifty years, and what do we see ? the sanctity of home gone ; parents 
wandering abroad in search of tawdry cheap accomplishments, in lieu of 
English virtues and English happiness; wealth increasing, and with it 
the necessity for economy; each class treading upon the heels of the one 
above it; and knowledge of worldly objects spreading everywhere, to¬ 
gether with increased crime ; and God only knows what increase of those 
sins which his eye seeth in secret. What respect have we for the old 
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revered character of the once hospitable merry-hearted English country 
gentleman, whose tenants were his friends, and he their adviser? Where 
is such a character now? or, if still lingering, what is our opinion of him ' 
Now the same change has come over the Turkish nation which has gone 
far to make us a contemptible people. They are fast learning to make 
a mock at the old virtues of their ancestors, those manners and the tone 
of thought which are not the birth of a day, but a patrimony and inheri¬ 
tance coming down to them from their forefathers. Their military are 
now in European costume, which they hate and wear as the sign of their 
degradation. Their Sultan, the head of Islam, wears epaulettes— proh 
pudor ! and a coat tailored by a Frank— proh scelus ! They have intro¬ 
duced French wines, they use knives and forks, they sit upon chairs, 
they come to the European balls:—all betokens the march of intellect, 
and the decline of faith. And what is the result? their armies run away; 
the Janissaries rise in rebellion, and are butchered by thousands and tens 
of thousands ; the paltry new-fangled force falls before the noise of a 
few muskets; the refined intellectual officers betray their trust; one gives 
up his master’s fleet to a rebel; nervousness, imbecility, distrust, suspi¬ 
cion, take the place of former unity, valour and devotion. The root is 
rotten, can we look for fruit ? the head is crazed, can we look for action 
and success ?”—p. 75—77. 

The admirers of “ the old revered character of the once hospit¬ 
able merry-hearted English country gentleman” will of course be 
pleased and proud to hear of his being put on the same footing as 
the Grand Turk. This paradox however is only in the style; for 
there is substantial truth in the above remarks; as the author goes 
on to explain in a tone a little more like common piety. “ The 
only principle which the history of mankind attests, as containing 
the secret of the durability of states, is the fear of God.” This 
is a general way of enunciating the principle that religious truth 
is the saving principle ; and nations prosper and endure as far as 
they act up to the measure of true knowledge vouchsafed to them. 
Such a form of expression of course applies to the worst idolators, 
nay to persons absolutely without the idea of a God ; for there is 
a religion towards men, and in the mere intercourse of man with 
man. “ The subordinate principle of durability connected with the 
former, which Mr. Formby proceeds to enlarge on, viz. veneration 
for the past and its memorials/’ deserves all that he says in favour 
of it, writing as he does professedly with a kind of aristocratical 
prejudice. But it is dangerous to write for a thesis, against which 
much can be said. Perhaps it is of no use to remind Mr. Formby 
of consequences, as he has most thoroughly anticipated such an 
argument, by beginning with defending the worst possible conse¬ 
quence of the doctrine, viz. the duty of maintaining as a piece of 
religious and national antiquity the Mahometan delusion. The 
next time Mr. Formby is in quarantine, e. g. the next time arbi- 
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trary and vexatious regulations, or salutary cautions impose upon 
him a state of inactivity, we beg to suggest another application of 
his principle. Mahomedanism is a Christian, i. e. an anti-Chris¬ 
tian heresy. There are many others beside it. We have before 
us a list of some hundreds, in which it is included. All of these 
are mixed systems containing both truth and error;—some very 
like the truth, nay, suspicious for that very reason that they seem 
to be truer than truth itself, making exaggerated pretences; saying 
“ I am Christ.” Many of these are by this time very old. Our 
list is a century and a half old, and all were as old as that at least 
when it was printed. So of course they are all by this time na¬ 
tional, antique, u rooted in the past,” venerable, historical, full of 
associations, existing living systems, prejudices, under the honour¬ 
able stigma of being ts superannuated obsolete bigotries,” attacked 
by infidels and shallow people, &c. &c. Will Mr. Formby oblige 
us by re-casting his formulas and his speculations into such a shape 
as shall apply to all and every one of the heresies against the Church, 
Mahomedanism of course included, and instruct us how to do 
equal justice to the rival claims of truth and hereditary prejudice, 
how to render what is due both to God and to Caesar, how to do 
our duty both to God and man. 

Mr. Formby gives us no more than a glimpse of the Holy 
Land, either now or at the end of the volume, when he relates his 
arrival at Jerusalem. This is to form the subject of a separate 
volume, which we have no doubt will be very interesting; but it 
is very possible that the absolute necessity of saying something 
about the “ Bishopric of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Jerusalem,”—something that shall both harmonize 
with Mr. Formby’s own convictions, and shall not absolutely 
disqualify the volume for tC popular reading,”—will make it 
a very delicate and difficult task, i. e. if it is to appear in Mr. 
Burn’s “ Englishman’s Library.” We are taken through Egypt, 
a country which, fitly typified by one of its pyramids, excites 
more curiosity, and satisfies it less than any other in the world. 
Our traveller wanders about with very little to guide him, but 
ready to catch impressions and record them, which he is able to do 
both with pen and pencil; though we happen to know' that the 
reader has not the full benefit of the author’s powers in the latter 
department. His account of Egypt is interesting without being 
too elaborate. In indulgence, probably more to his own tempera¬ 
ment, than to the tender understanding and memory of young ladies 
and gentlemen, he has not scored the page wdth hieroglyphics, or 
tabular forms of dynasties, of which nothing but names and dates are 
known. He describes the present generation of Egyptians as a race 
of slaves, made for the heartless rule of foreign tyrants, for industry 
misapplied according to the caprices of their masters, and possibly 
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for some of the benefits of European civilization. Their tameness 
is shocking to Mr. Formby, who never but once saw the smallest 
sign of what we call proper spirit; and that was when one of his 
party having taken up an onion from a stall, as if to throw' it at 
the owner thereof, the latter took up another onion as if to retaliate. 
He sought and obtained through the alI-pow r erful Mr. Waghorn, 
an interview with the Pasha, for whom however both before and 
still more after the interview, and to this day, he feels a very 
modified degree of respect and affection. It is evident that he 
would have held the old man in a good deal more love and esteem, 
if instead of “an easy conversation, chiefly relating to the various 
little incidents of newspaper intelligence that had come to pass,” 
he had been immediately offered the old alternative of conversion 
or decapitation. He would speak more out, were it not that he owes 
to the Pasha, that he was able to travel when he did through Egypt, 
Idumea, and Syria, not only safely, but also with the certainty of 
a civil and hospitable reception. Mr. Formby saw what he 
thought sufficient proof that the Pasha’s reign has produced great 
misery, and is a mere tyranny ; while the European introductions, 
the hospitals, factories and the like, are little more than show. 
Perhaps he does not enough take into account what the people 
might have been without the Pasha : there is misery everywhere, 
and not the least in fine climates, fertile countries, and abundant 
populations. Moreover it is the prophetic and the actual cha¬ 
racter of this mysterious people to be the basest of nations. 
They held the people of God in bondage, so they have become 
themselves perpetual bondsmen ; they ill treated strangers, so ever 
since they have served strangers. 

Mr. Formby’s description of the effect of Egyptian ruins is 
true, and to some extent original. 

“ The remembrance of Egypt as an ancient country leaves so strange 
a feeling behind, that one is somewhat puzzled how to give an account 
of the general character of its ancient ruins. I atn not one of those that 
think a ruin venerable only for the number of years which it has sur¬ 
vived, nor do I pretend to discern, as Falstaff knew the true prince by 
instinct, the true ancient genius stamped by priority of time upon human 
works. It must be acknowledged that the subdued feeling of mingled 
awe and wonder which involuntarily steals over the spectator who stands 
before a Christian cathedral of the twelfth or fourteenth centuries is a 
stranger to the buildings of either the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
Byzantine, or Moslim schools. One cannot but feel the beauty and 
symmetry of the Grecian, admire the elaborate Roman, wonder at the 
span of the Byzantine dome, and be delighted with the arabesque 
delicacy and airy Oriental design of the Moslim school 5 but nothing on 
earth that I have seen bears the impress of its heavenly origin, in 
grand and rugged majesty, so much as the cathedral of the middle ages. 
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As for the Egyptian ruins, ponderous as they are, I must say, in the 
face of all the antiquarian host, a common spectator can scarcely avoid 
laughing out loud at them. I am not going to hazard an opinion that 
there is nothing imposing about an Egyptian ruin, for there is ; but that 
something or other will be sure to provoke a laugh before the spectator 
lias fairly settled with himself what it is that he admires. Some queer 
deity with a hawk-head—some strangely composed figure with cat face 
and hands, the very image of grotesque gravity, will be sure to interpose. 
Indeed, what with queer figures in all attitudes and dresses, the harlequin 
adjustment of the hieroglypliical devices, even where there is a really 
massive and imposing grandeur, as in the hall of Karnac and of Philoe, 
something inconceivably ludicrous is sure to interrupt the proper effect. 
The two statues of Memnon on the plains of Thebes are an instance of 
this mixed character I allude to: the Arabs call them Salaamat, or good 
morning. There is so much real solemnity in the feeling that they are 
the only remains of the great city of Thebes: they seem to sit surveying 
the desolation which they alone survive, like Marius looking over the 
ruins of Carthage, and, as it might be, widower monuments of glory 
departed, that for a time the spectator is sorry to see them; and yet 
something after all not very grave forces one to laugh in spite of the 
great respect due to such aged memorials. But you shall judge, as far 
as a drawing may serve. If it were not a treason towards the more 
ancient remains, the temple of Denderah has always given me my best 
impression of the capabilities of the Egyptian style ; but you shall judge 
for yourself. The founder is one of the later Ptolemies. 11 —pp. 112—113. 

In Alexandria Mr. Formby chanced to pick up a French 
translation of the private journals kept by two natives during the 
time that Napoleon was in Egypt. Gabarti, the chief of them, 
was a man distinguished for his learning, and of great influence ; 
also a member of the divan formed by Napoleon. From this 
Mr. Formby gives some very curious extracts, for which we have 
not room, but the purport of which bears out the following intro¬ 
ductory remarks:— 

“ The few extracts I am about to make introduce a personage fresh 
in the memories of many now living, and one whose coming upon earth is 
likely to have more influence than any man of his class has ever hitherto 
exerted in the world’s history. Napoleon Buonaparte has not been only 
a military adventurer, like Hannibal or Julius Caesar—a mere man at 
arms, living a locomotive life surrounded by soldiers, and afterwards 
forgotten, or, at least, serving no subsequent end, further than from time 
to time 

i to point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ 

Napoleon’s life has had a visible influence upon the tone of thought of 
private life in Europe ; he was looked upon as an emancipator, a cham¬ 
pion of liberty and glory during his life ; and he is now remembered and 
regretted as a sufferer and a martyr in that cause. Europe abounds with 
men who have little or no religion ; and even where there is a leaning 
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towards religious belief, all is wreck and ruin, from the absence of any 
solid system in which religion may take root and come to maturity. 
Human nature yearns after liberty and glory, and Napoleon promised 
both ; and now that Napoleon himself is gone, Napoleon’s history, his 
singular exploits, the striking points of his character, his imperial 
dignity, his avowed doctrines of liberty and glory, are rallying-points 
for irreligious minds. The religion of Jesus Christ promises liberty and 
glory; but then they are rewards that are to come chiefly in another 
world. The secret of the great influence of Napoleon lies in the de¬ 
ception of which he was master, the promising an enjoyment in this 
life of that which can only be enjoyed in another and a better life. To 
bring men to real liberty and glory is the work of redemption, Jesus 
Christ is the Redeemer; Satan’s servants disguise themselves as angels 
of light, and the doctrine of Antichrist is a counterfeit of the doctrine 
of the cross. Napoleon’s promises were in substance the same as the Re¬ 
deemer’s, liberty and glory ; and this does but mark Napoleon as one of 
the many servants of Antichrist who are already come, and are yet to 
come. The extraordinary power of delusion which these men possess, 
may be seen in the fact, that Napoleon was not the less, in the eyes of 
the multitude, a champion of liberty and glory, although the people 
were themselves paying annually nearly half a million of human lives 
as the price of their liberty and glory, and were bringing upon other 
people all the miseries and afflictions of war, together with the convul¬ 
sions of rebellion and revolution. Antichrist sets aside the pains, the 
trials, the watchings, the humiliation, and the afflictions, which beset the 
narrow path of Jesus Christ; and coming forward with mock substi¬ 
tutes of the Gospel-rewards, promises an immediate enjoyment : this is 
what Napoleon did ; and his immense success shows how truly the 
Gospel has spoken of the acceptance to be found by those who come f in 
their own name/ 

“ The following, although somewhat miscellaneous extracts, will show 
how consistently he went on to build his own power upon the ruins of 
true religion, and with what patient wiliness he sought to exalt himself 
above all that is called God. M. Gabarti, it will be remembered, is a 
stanch follower of the prophet.”—p. 127—129. 

It is well known with what success the unscrupulous invader 
accommodated himself to the Mahometan genius and even creed. 
He announced himself a messenger from the prophet; drew a 
parallel between their victories ; spoke the language of fatalism, 
which he appears to a great extent to have really felt; cele¬ 
brated the birth-day of the prophet, and compelled the sheicks and 
ulemas to issue his pompous proclamations. But the proclama¬ 
tion given in our next extract presents the climax of his blas¬ 
phemy and deceit. 

" ‘ In the name of God the Giver of mercy. 

“ ‘ Buonaparte, general-in-chief of the French army, to the inhabitants 
of Cairo great and small. 

“ * Stupid and foolish men, who have no foresight of the end of things, 
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have excited the inhabitants of Cairo to revolt, God has punished their 
treacherous intentions and wicked actions. The holy One and the 
Almighty has commanded me to have mercy upon his creatures; sub¬ 
missive to his will, I have pardoned, although in an excess of anger and 
much pained at this revolt. As a punishment I have abolished the 
divan I had formed, and which would in two months have established 
order in the town. 

“ f Your tranquillity since then has made me think no more of the 
crime of the guilty instigators of the revolt, and I meditate the creation 
of a new divan. 

te i Ulemas and sheriffs, inform your people that no one betrays me 
with impunity, he that conspires against me runs to his own destruction j 
no one upon earth being able to save him, he will not escape the wrath 
of God, whose decree he does not observe. The man that is wise un¬ 
derstands that all I have done has been put in execution by the order 
and will of God alone; a man must be blind and a fool to doubt it. 

f< * Inform your people also, that the Almighty has long ago destined 
my hand to annihilate the enemies of Islam, and to destroy the Cross . 
The holy God has announced that I should come from the West to 
Egypt to exterminate those who commit injustice: the wise man sees 
in all the fulfilment of his designs. Inform your people that the Koran 
has predicted to many what has just happened, and that it contains pre¬ 
dictions of what is to happen. The word of God in his book is true 
and just; the proof of this truth is, that the Musulmen return to me 
with pure intentions and sincere friendship. Should any among them, 
in fear of my arms and power, dare to curse and hate me, they are fools 
that know not that God reads the heart, and discerns there what the eye 
cannot perceive. God will curse and punish the hypocrite who shall 
betray me in secret as well as openly. 

“ ‘ Inform them that I penetrate into the most hidden folds of the 
human heart; I know at a glance what men think, though they keep 
silence; a day will come when all secrets shall be revealed. All that I 
have done, you know has been done by the will of God, which none can 
resist : a man may in vain seek to oppose what God has done by my 
hands. 

“ c Happy such as are united in heart with me. Farewell.’ 

“ Soon after this piece of blasphemy Buonaparte withdrew his troops 
for the Syrian campaign, which terminated abruptly at the disastrous 
attack upon Acre, which Sir Sidney Smith assisted Djezzar Pasha to 
defend : after his return he was called to Aboukir, where he defeated an 
army of Turks, and then returned to Cairo, where Mou Allem Nicholas 
relates the following address as having been made by Napoleon to the 
members of the divan, whom he summoned to congratulate him on his 
victory : 4 1 thought,’ said Buonaparte to them, f that you loved me, 
that you would rejoice at my victory, and sympathise with my sorrow : 
I see it is quite the contrary, and still I show you nothing but friend¬ 
ship. I have told you that I liked the prophet Mahomet 5 he was a 
great warrior, like myself, he knew what triumphs were, he won twenty 
battles ; I myself have gained no few, and have yet to gain more, as you 
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shall either see or hear. You endure with reluctance the government 
of the French, and the time will come when you will unbury the bones 
of the French to water them with your tears.’ 

Buonaparte often held similar discourse with the ulemas, and wrote 
letters to them of the same purport. These letters, translated into Arabic, 
were printed and affixed on the walls for every one to read. He even 
promised them to embrace their religion, to build a mosque in his own 
name, and to benefit in every way the Musulman religion 5 yet the 
ulemas were not the dupes of these words. ‘ They are lies/ said they, 

‘ which he propounds to establish himself in Egypt. Is he not a Naza- 
rene, and the son of a Nazarene V 

“ Mahomet was a conqueror, and he has spread a faith and worship 
which is a spurious counterpart of the Mosaic and Christian scheme 5 
he has been permitted to spread his religion over many countries, and it 
is impossible to deny that there are elements of truth in it, and that his 
followers are not altogether a reprobate people. As a man, Napoleon 
does very nearly resemble Mahomet, for both used religion as a means 
of advancing their own personal power 3 but whether both as indivi¬ 
duals be equally reprobate, I do not determine. The doctrines they 
have left behind them materially differ. Napoleon has given a practical 
consistency to a notion that liberty and glory are to be easily obtained 
in this life, without seeking them in the way which Jesus Christ has 
taught men to seek them. Napoleon’s influence upon men in his own 
couutry especially and elsewhere is emphatically that of the god of this 
world, whose servant he was all his life. It was therefore true when he 
said that he came to destroy the Cross ; his whole life was devoid of one 
single Christian principle from the beginning to the end, and his influence 
over men’s minds as long as it is permitted to last will be antichristian, 
in a sense in which Mahomet’s doctrines are not antichristian. The 
existence of such a numerous multitude as the Mahometan people are, 
possessing the religion they do, after our Lord has declared, ‘ he that 
hath not the Son hath not the Father,’ is one of those deep mysteries in 
the providence of this world which the mind of man cannot fathom 3 but 
the Mahometan doctrine, clogged as it is with fable and impurity, does 
nevertheless remove the mind from this life to the one which is to come. 
This modern infidel system, of which liberty and glory are the tenets, 
cuts off and annuls all that lies beyond mere animal existence in this 
world, and does in fact render men worshippers of phantoms, the pos¬ 
session of which they can never attain.”—p. 133—136. 

The course adopted by Napoleon and his very words suggest 
a painful parallel in recent events :—a parallel which has occurred 
to others, and is so remarkable, as to show that either the English¬ 
man who could employ such a style had never read Napoleon’s 
proclamations, or was very hardy not to be deterred by the flagrant 
viciousness of that precedent. But it is impossible not to feel 
that the whole policy of our Indian empire is not so very different 
in principle from Napoleon’s. It is indeed infinitely deeper, 
wiser and more deliberate; it is a policy adapted to ages instead 
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of campaigns; it takes a thousand great statesmen and warriors, 
—a nation of statesmen and warriors,—to accomplish it, instead 
of one Alexander. But perhaps on that account it is all the deeper 
sin. We appeal to the mere fact of our victories and power; we 
make mere demonstrations of strength for the moral effect, at any 
cost; we tread under foot nations, as Napoleon invaded Egypt, 
merely as a pathway to further dominion; we put religious truth 
out of the question, and actually appeal to the religious prejudices 
of superstitions which we despise. 

Throughout all the East it seems as if the idea of a universal 
spiritual kingdom had been so abused and degraded by mere 
schemes of conquest, as now to be almost extinct. It is con¬ 
founded with the idea of conquest, and every tribe loves its religion 
as it loves its nationality, considering a religious change to be 
treason or rebellion. Of course Englishmen can easily under¬ 
stand this state of things, though if they possess any real love for 
the truth, they must take some time to get over the pain and per¬ 
plexity that arises from witnessing national feelings allied with 
error. They start, if they are Christians at all, with the belief 
that their own profession should and will prevail over all others, 
and that the Gospel is addressed to all nations ; but sight triumphs 
over faith ; they see an insuperable congeniality between the 
natives and their religion ; they see perhaps that the few converts 
are generally lightminded, fickle, unfaithful, and low; so at last 
they succumb to the divinities of the place, and confess that the 
people had best remain where they are. This melancholy feeling 
is all but universal in Anglo-Indians, who suffer the further mis¬ 
fortune of serving and obeying an empire founded on religious 
indifference. The feeling caunot but be wrong. The kingdom 
of the Redeemer will spread, and we are bound to spread it, as 
we daily pray, “Thy kingdom come.” Ours is the Catholic faith, 
and all the world is given to us, if we will stretch out our hands 
to occupy. But we cannot serve both God and Mammon; we 
cannot combine in one the pride and pomp of the Emperor, and 
the all-conquering humility of the Servus servorum Dei . 

Would that people could open their eyes to the truth, that the 
spirit of secular dominion is Antichrist. As far as Rome,—the 
Church and State of Rome,—has substituted secular for spiritual 
rule, doubtless she is so far anti-christian. As far as England,— 
the Church and State of England,—has done the like, so far is she 
also anti-christian. Show us that Rome, placed as she is, on “an 
exceeding high mountain,” has in an evil hour been fascinated by 
that too common temptation, “all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them show this, and to that extent you prove that 
she has fallen down and worshipped the god of this world. But 
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England also,—the whole undivided polity of England, sacred 
and secular,—has much more unquestionably done the same, and 
does it to this very day. Let us not be misled by names and dis¬ 
guises, but look to things. England claims to contain as part of 
her nationality the great and only successful antagonist principle 
to Rome. The Anglican is forced to imply in his practice that 
London is the actual metropolis of Christianity, just as Jerusalem 
was of Judaism, and just as Rome also claims to be the metropolis 
of the Church Catholic. He implies this, and if he is consistent 
and bold enough, he asserts it, and attempts to prove it. Let us 
then take the two rival cities, and contemplate their respective 
operations in the world. London sends armies and fleets, captains, 
collectors of revenue, and civil residents, and money, and every 
means of secular conquest and domination: with almost super¬ 
human skill, daring, and perseverance, she crushes empires, scatters 
confederacies, tames fierce tribes, desolates the fairest regions, and 
forces her way by fair means or by foul, over mountains, up rivers, 
across deserts, despising every obstacle moral or physical ;—all for 
what i to procure markets for her merchandize, wealth or rank for 
her yearly swarms of young adventurers, and power and grandeur 
for the realm. Shall such a nation talk of Antichrist? And now 
let us turn to the city on whom she daily casts this opprobrium. 
They who in distant regions bear the name and authority of Rome, 
and are in fact her soldiers and ambassadors, are a few men of un¬ 
disputed holiness, remarkable only for their absolute renunciation 
of every worldly object, with no other arms but Christian sacra¬ 
ments and the secret power of God, waging only a spiritual war¬ 
fare, and seeking only a spiritual conquest and dominion. And 
yet a vulgar crowd is daily dinning into our ears that our legions 
are forsooth the hosts of God; and the missionaries of Rome are 
the messengers of Satan. 

But to apply this. As we may discern Christ and Antichrist 
in every branch of the Church Catholic, the heavenly and the 
worldly element combined in various proportions, so there 
seems also a corresponding admixture of truth and error, heaven 
and earth throughout the heathen or infidel world. As for the 
latter it is enough to refer to Mr. Foster’s very extraordinary 
work “ Mahomedanism Unveiled;” in which he points out that 
the empire of the Prophet is in some sense a fulfilment of the 
promises made to Ishmael and Esau, suffering a corruption of the 
same sort as he imagines Romanism to present in comparison 
with true Catholicism. To us at a distance it presents the ap¬ 
pearance of an extravagant delusion, recommending itself by 
voluptuousness, and propagated with the sword. VVe see in it 
nothing but an empire of this world, and of course, as an empire 
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it is only of this world. But still it is in fact a religion better than 
none ; it has some points of strictness and self-denial; it is solemn 
and ceremonial; and is characterized by some good moral quali¬ 
ties, such as sense of honour. Perhaps it is a fair account of it to 
say that Mahomet apprehended a certain portion of Divine truth, 
and an actual hereditary mission to his race, both of which he 
sophisticated and overlaid with extraneous doctrine in order to 
suit his ambitious scheme. Much the same may be said of all 
the religions of the east. Corrupt and even abominable as they 
are, yet that they have all some good in them is evident from the 
extorted testimony of all who witness their actual working. They 
all seem truth rendered attractive to the pride or the passions of 
man. They have at least divinities, priesthoods, sacrifices, pur¬ 
gations, self-denials, and countless ceremonies, more or less sig¬ 
nificant ; the doctrines of incarnation, and deification, eternal 
rewards and punishments. And in one respect especially is the 
east before the west, viz. in the love of antiquity and invariable¬ 
ness. The spirit of conquest, and particularly religious conquest, 
which at one time or another has convulsed and desolated every 
part of Asia, seem to be the only source of change; as without 
external and hostile interference, the most senseless religious sys¬ 
tems seem there to become immutable. 

Now if the Church is ever to conquer or reconquer those 
great nations, and those glorious regions, surely it will not 
be by showing any sympathy, the sympathy of a rival, or the 
sympathy of a fellow, with the worse part of their systems. When 
Christians come before the Hindoo or the Mahometan in the guise 
of the conqueror or the sensualist, and with scarcely any of those 
marks of religious truth which he considers necessary to the very 
idea of religion, what else can possibly follow than what we know 
too well does follow'? The native sees nothing in the stranger 
that has any claim to supplant, or to correct that w'hich he feels 
to be the heart and substance of his own religion. He knows 
very well,—such is the universal supremacy of conscience,—that 
there are good parts and parts less good in his religion. With 
some parts he is perfectly satisfied, and does not think of doubting; 
in his judgment they sanctify and defend those more questionable 
and very questionable adjuncts in w'hich they are unworthily 
enshrined. There is a nucleus of sanctity, a germ of moral 
goodness, in his system ; and if his reason or his feelings should 
happen to rebel for a moment against any particular, he contem¬ 
plates it in the connection of something true or holy, and is satis¬ 
fied. Moreover he supposes the actual alternative to be all his 
own system, or all that new system which is newly introduced to 
him. He views his own system as a whole, and though he is 
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conscious of weak points, he sees also weak points, and more 
weak points, in the stranger’s system. Very likely he sees in the 
latter both that which he most suspects in his own system, viz. 
defective morality, and also those very things which the best and 
the truest part of his own system most leads him to condemn, viz., 
w r ant of certain exact religious observances. The pious Maho¬ 
metan or Hindoo has before his eyes abundant examples of laxity 
and indifference; and is educated to despise utterly certain classes 
in his own country, characterized by these defects. The stranger 
such as we have described above is to all religious purposes classed 
with these wretched people, and shares their infamy. 

On returning home from a visit to the Missionary Schools in 
Cairo, Mr. Formby says, u the inquiry occurred to me, what has 
really been done, what has been gained, by the missionary efforts 
of which so much has been said, w'ritten, and reported of late 
years ? Is a polite education in grammar and arithmetic, the 
Gospel harbinger and forerunner of Christ?” Now this is not 
fair. In the first place the very mode of putting the question 
betrays prejudice, for languages, Mr. Formby has previously 
said, were taught in these schools, and languages are undeniably 
necessary for the missionary, unless we are to expect the special 
gift of tongues. And in the next place, Mr. Formby, we believe, 
is and was notoriously a strenuous opponent of modern systems 
of education ;—with a great deal to say for himself, and a great 
deal to bear him out;—but still a strenuous opponent. This 
previous opinion which, if we mistake not, is more than an 
opinion, amounting to what some people would call a monomania, 
Mr. Formby ought in fairness to have stated beforehand, both to 
his readers and also to the luckless missionary the Rev. Mr. 
Kruse before his visit. To be sure in that case he w'ould have 
missed some pretty disclosures ; e. g. that many of the children 
were Mahometans, and that several of those whom Mr. Formby 
had observed among the singers on the Sunday service were so 
too ; but, as it is, we cannot consider that piece of information 
honestly come by, and feel ourselves, as his willing readers, guilty 
of impertinent curiosity. There is so much substantial truth in 
all Mr. Formby says on this important subject, and his principles 
are so sound, that we should be sorry to see him destroying their 
credit by any extravagance of expression. The paragraph which 
immediately follows the inquiry just quoted (p. 159 ) is so irrational 
in its expression and obvious meaning, that justice to Mr. Formby 
requires us to omit it. It would merely furnish a handle to objec¬ 
tors. The proper answer to it is, that whatever may be the acci¬ 
dental effects of accomplishments, we cannot do without them. 
The missionary, like any other priest, does in fact require pen- 
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manship, arithmetic, and a grammatical knowledge of language. 
That these are not sufficient is all that Mr. Fortnby really means; 
but his vehement indignation at the quackery which makes these 
the education of the missionary or of any Christian, leads him into 
saying more. What comes next sufficiently expresses Mr. Formby's 
real meaning. 

o 

“It is a subject of very painful reflection with many thoughtful Chris¬ 
tians, that after all the display of zeal the last fifty years have evinced 
towards the subject of missions, comparatively little has been effected. 
Numbers of amiable, patient, industrious, single-minded men, have left 
their homes, chosen a sphere of duty in the midst of hardships and diffi¬ 
culties, and, unknown to the world, have nobly done their part in the 
Christian cause ; and yet what has been gained ? The heathen have 
seen them come, have heard the sound of their discourses, have benefited 
by their charities, have learned to regard them as kind and benevolent 
friends; but on their death all is gone. The heathen multitude has 
been touched, as it were, but not gained, moulded, settled, and grafted 
into the religion. That this is plain and sad matter of fact, I think 
scarce even an enthusiast will be hardy enough to deny; indeed, it is 
but what is mournfully enough confessed, as a perplexing and disheart¬ 
ening truth, by many who wish it were otherwise, and pray that, the 
heathen might become partakers of the same mercy with themselves. Is 
there not, then, some cause ? Is there not some fatal flaw in our present 
mode of carrying on the work ? In a word, is the system and method 
adopted, the true one ? 

“ In a country where the Church polity and constitution of religion 
already exists, how wonderfully does religious faith appear to be sus¬ 
tained ! Let the clergyman be ever so secularly minded, ever so indif¬ 
ferent about his office and duty ; let him exhibit an example of ever so 
great practical contempt in his own person for the precepts of the faith 
which he is ordained to preach ; yet, in spite of every adverse influence, 
the constitution of religion has a tenure of life superior to all. The 
power that is in her is greater than that which is against her; although 
many stumble on witnessing the iniquity of both the priest and the 
people, yet nothing can destroy the religion : Christ’s witness, once set 
up, remains until he thinks fit to remove it. But let a missionary leave 
this country upon the present system, earnest and resolved, knowing 
to what labours he is called ; let him select his own station ; let him 
establish himself, with his printing-press and assistants ; let him continue 
his whole life faithfully labouring; and what, after all, is gained ? Take 
the instance of Schwartz. The chief missionary dies; the few converts 
and subordinates lose their only bond of union ; the establishment comes 
to nothing; the whole falls to pieces, as a piece of burned lime on being 
exposed to the air. And supposing his life to be long spared, which it 
seldom is, his success consists in forming personal friendships rather 
than converts; and it is a question whether he could transfer his flock 
to a stranger, with whom they were not personally acquainted, without 
putting their faith to a very serious risk. 

“ In all this there must be some deep-seated cause or causes : for 
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Christ’s word is with power, and his Name was not wont to be used in 
vain by his first servants who spread his religion ; neither is his holy 
Name now less powerful than it used to be, for with him a thousand 
years are but as one day. There must therefore be some fatal flaw in 
our system ; for although they have wanted neither patience, labour, nor 
zeal, missionary efforts of modern times have proved effete to an extent 
truly deplorable. 

“ I have not myself seen the people of India, nor, indeed, any but the 
extreme western Asiatics; if I venture, therefore, to suggest any remarks 
of local applicability, they belong to the subject only so far as these are 
fair specimens of their brethren of the same continent, and the mis¬ 
sionary systems pursued in Egypt and the Levant fair specimens of the 
modern system of missions generally. 

i( One chief element of failure appears to be, the absence of a sacer¬ 
dotal character on the part of our missionaries : a priest, let him belong 
to whatever perverted form of the primeval faith he may, yet he stands 
before the people the representative of another world, of another social 
order of life in another world, the servant of some higher and unseen 
power, whatever character that power may bear, or under whatever dis¬ 
guise that power may be known and worshipped. The heathen, it is 
clear, do possess priesthoods; and the constitution of their lives is inter¬ 
woven into their corrupt priestly polities. Unless, therefore, the Chris¬ 
tian missionary come armed with the entire sacerdotal system which 
Christ and his apostles have founded upon earth, and which exists in 
other countries, he finds a corrupt system arrayed against him, asso¬ 
ciated with the wants and affection of the people, and one which they 
will not desert so long as they see no visible substitute which promises 
them better. What is really needed in establishments for the conversion 
of the heathen appears to be, a noble and adequate provision for the 
baptism, confirmation, marriage, and burial of the converts, set ministra¬ 
tions for the relief of the sick and aged, and suitable and sufficient main¬ 
tenance for the sacerdotal and liturgic worship of God ; and the whole 
under that divine regimen which alone possesses the sacerdotal gift of 
holy orders—the episcopal power of the bishop. 

“ Pagan religions, as now existing, are transmissive sacerdotal sys¬ 
tems, which, in some inadequate measure, do interest the affections of 
the people, and, by force of hereditary associations, absorb successive 
generations of people into them. The Christian religion is just as much 
a transmissive sacerdotal system in countries where it has long existed 
as pagan systems are. The difference between them consists in the 
pagan systems being perverted and incrusted systems of primeval truth, 
while the Christian system is that full and perfect gift which God has 
formed out of men for the benefit of his creatures. 

“ Now, the existing pagan systems are evidently in the way of the 
Gospel, and they must be combated. There is an evident power of 
fascination in them, which firmly retains the mass of the people, and 
this must be broken. In order to do this, the modern missionary prin¬ 
ciple is, to educate children in schools in the usual scholastic attainments; 
let them once become proficients in school-knowledge, and they will 
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learn to despise the priestly yoke of tlieir country and kindred. Hence 
a writer upon modern missions, on being compelled to confess, with 
respect to the whole progeny that has passed through the mission-schools, 
‘ that they have not, it is true, become Christian/ comforts himself by 
saying, ‘ but then their prejudices have been shaken, and the ground 
has been prepared / that is, they have come out of the mission-schools 
neither Hindoos, Mahometans, Parsees, or Christians, but a young fry 
without any religion at all. Now if this is hereafter to turn out to the 
glory of the Christian faith, one thing at least is clear, that the apostles 
and their successors did not thus prepare the way for Christ’s religion, 
by leading one generation through an introductory course of atheism, in 
order to the breaking up of the prejudices which might stand in the way 
of the Gospel’s being received by the next. As if the fool who saith in 
his heart there is no God, were nearer the Christian religion than the 
ignorant worshipper, who, according to his light, feels after God, if 
haply be might find Him. 

“ The main body of error in our present system is, however, some¬ 
what difficult satisfactorily to disentangle, without recurring to some deep 
principles to which the late history of missions has been almost an entire 
stranger. A great practical question is at issue,—whether there be not 
sufficient remains of vital religion in the hereditary pagan sacerdotal 
systems to resist any attacks which can be made upon them in the scho¬ 
lastic form in which they are now conducted j and this appears to be at 
once decided by the experience of the last fifty years, which shows that 
the system pursued is almost harmless as an aggressive system, and is in 
itself incapable of bearing fruit, for it destroys the imperfect seed of 
heathen religion, without any power of maturing and bringing a purer 
faith to perfection. 

“ But, further, is human nature in need or not in need of such a 
Church-polity as that which w r e have ourselves inherited ? Is not reli¬ 
gion a power, a creed, a rule of life, and a visible communion with other 
men, under a system of invisible influences ? or will a mere intellectual 
glimpse of redemption suffice ? Now if the last-mentioned be the end 
and aim of missions, then certainly schools as at present conducted are 
the just and true way of practically attaining to it. For the whole 
system of school-instruction from beginning to end, as far it touches 
upon religion at all, treats it as a literature, and makes it a mere matter 
of knowledge. Practically, and as a matter of fact, to the pupils in 
mission-schools, the articles of the Christian faith are things in which 
they have just as much heartfelt interest, as we have in the tenets and 
doctrines of the school of Pythagoras. The religion of their hearts is 
that of their parents, so long, that is, as it survives the information daily 
sought to be instilled into them, that it is false. And what is the fate 
of these young people when they come to leave the school ? they are 
never afterwards seen, their faith in the religion of their parents is 
shaken, they have had no really vital and better one given, only a men¬ 
tal form of doctrinal words, rapidly effaced, as a language which is no 
longer spoken, from the only place where it had ever found a reception, 
viz. the memory. They carry away a very good secular education ; they 
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learn to write, to spell, to cast up accounts, to read both English and 
Arabic ; and they end by entering into life upon a much higher worldly 
footing than they entered the school, either as dragomen or merchants’ 
clerks, &c., or in some worldly service, where they earn good wages and 
rise in rank.”—p. 160—165. 

There is not a more difficult problem in the whole list of 
human difficulties than the conversion of the East. But herein is 
hope; that the difficulty is so manifest, so universal, so unbroken 
by adverse phenomena, and absolutely .without exception, that it 
is admitted by all, and felt by all. Every Christian feels a per¬ 
sonal shame in the fact. The very children in our streets know that 
Asia, filled with ancient, populous, and even civilized nations, is yet 
unconverted, and obstinately refuses to receive the Gospel. A 
hundred millions of people have been our fellow subjects for 
several generations, but seem farther from the truth than ever. 
Surely a difficulty so great will at last receive its solution; and 
once solved to the understanding, will soon be solved in the 
practice; at least, if we are good for anything. What if all is to be 
the work of a day,—to make up perchance for some terrible wide¬ 
spread loss suffered by the Church in some other quarter. Such 
a system of repeated compensation has been often observed. Mr. 
Formbv, we think, not only puts the difficulty truly, but he states 
rightly also the ways in which it must and will eventually be met. 
He is forced, however, to make his statement too general to be 
practical. The Church, the whole Church, is to be established 
in Asia; not in houses and lands,—that is impossible, not to say 
more; but the spiritual power and the form of godliness. Yet 
what an untold amount of self-denial,—what armies of martyrs 
and confessors,—what long nights of toil,—what scantyharvests,— 
what fierce conflicts with ancient and flourishing superstitions! 
Is this crown in store for the Church of England? YVe fear not. 

Here we find vast nations, not living in a state of nature so as to 
think any kind of civilization a gain, nor yet daily assembling in 
the schools of the philosophers to weigh new systems on their 
abstract intrinsic merits, nor yet living one way and thinking 
another, nor yet not thinking at all; but members of ancient 
inveterate systems of religion, which, in the course of ages, have 
moulded every form of society, every act of daily life, and even 
the very minds, souls, and bodies of the people. They cannot 
conceive of abstract religious opinion, or of a religious literature, 
which, dwelling in the regions of the intellect, shall occasionally 
afford topics of interesting conversation, and exert a beneficial, 
though latent and indirect effect on the conduct of individuals 
and the progress of society. These are European ideas. They 
cannot conceive of such things, or if they can just expand their 
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apprehensions so far, they feel that such things are no equivalent 
for their own religion. Their own religion, corrupt or absurd as 
it may be, is, in their estimation, a form of holiness, which com¬ 
prehends all that they know or do, links them with the deities, 
and constitutes into one grand action the commonest necessary 
acts, the morning’s ablution, the bed, and the meal, together with 
the sacred history of the universe, celestial dynasties and countless 
ages. 

In reply both to Mr. Formby and to us, we know it may be 
urged, that the Christian churches of the East fulfil our require¬ 
ments ; that they present a sufficient antithesis to the heathen 
system; sufficient, as far as respects a priesthood, ceremonies, 
antiquity, and the whole visible economy; though deficient in 
real truth and power. And it will be said, that on our argument 
they ought to have counteracted and finally ousted the miserable 
baseless delusions around them. Now we grant there is much 
force in this objection ; so much as to make it necessary to remove 
the Eastern churches out of the argument. But surely the 
Eastern churches do themselves, in a manner, put themselves out 
of the question. 

There is not a more striking fact in history than the evidently 
prostrate, helpless, and constricted state of all the eastern churches. 
Whether territorial or vagrant they are all hide-bound. They 
have lost even the desire of spreading and acting on the world 
lying in darkness around them. The very idea of a Greek mis¬ 
sionary, a Greco-Russian or Armenian missionary, is strange and 
fictitious; it strikes one as a self-contradiction. Yet all the 
eastern churches have undoubted successions; are very traditionary 
and ceremonial: while their creeds do not present to the popular 
understanding, at least, any very offensive peculiarities. Yet they 
have lost all expansive power; and are moreover described by 
travellers generally as debased, if not flagrantly corrupted in their 
morals, yet degraded in their tone. The sword of the conqueror 
or the rod of the despot has driven all the spirit out of them, be 
it but once seen in their regions. They see and are conquered. 
They have the name of life but are dead. If they still preserve 
independence and dignity, they owe it to mountains and deserts, 
which they venture not, and wish not to pass. Neither peace 
nor persecution disperses them abroad ; they take their rest and 
are filled in the one, and hide themselves in the other. Jealous and 
angry as they are at what they deem foreign intrusion, they have no 
idea of meeting it with a rival universality of spirit and operation. 
It is alleged by the promoters of our Jerusalem Bishopric, that 
the heads of the various Greek and Syrian communities actually 
solicited that measure, not with the smallest view to actual com- 
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munion with the Anglican Church, but on the miserably low specu¬ 
lation that it would act as a political counterpoise to the influence 
of France and Rome. How different this from the spirit of that 
people who, after a succession of the direst calamities, at the very 
moment that a host of inveterate and successful foes was actually 
blockading their city, and putting up their forum to sale, sent out 
their legions to conquer the extremities of the earth ? How dif¬ 
ferent from the spirit that same people showed in their regenera¬ 
tion, when they converted to the faith the very armies of their con¬ 
querors and desolators ? Now the question arises, Can churches 
be really catholic that do not even wish to be catholic? What 
is the name without the thing? Where is the grace without the 
virtue ? If it seem shocking and unspeakable, and not to be 
thought of, that so immense a part of Christendom should not be 
catholic, of course, supposing it to be the fact, the faithful student 
of ecclesiastical history is at no loss for a solution. Judging by 
the creed of the English Church every branch of the Eastern 
Church has separated either without cause, or in error; and that 
in points, which, whatever they may seem to the woild, are really 
most important. Their schisms any how are unjustifiable. But 
how has each branch, as it fell off, rested on the ground with¬ 
out vitality of growth and scarcely of endurance. Under God's 
providence, indeed, they perform a great office in being independ¬ 
ent witnesses to the Apostolical traditions and early councils; but 
their testimony, useful as it is to the Catholic Church, is as little 
honourable to themselves as was the testimony of the Samaritan 
Church to the Pentateuch. Yet there are good and clever people 
who dream of our deriving strength and spirit, and becoming more 
catholic by alliance with these bodies,—alliance with them sepa¬ 
rately, as between two or three distinct national communities, as 
opposed to the more obvious and legitimate plan of catholic re¬ 
union through the parent stock. 

The Church is not without encouraging examples of vast national 
conversions. But they were achieved by bodies which made reli¬ 
gion their first object; and when the Church was more at one than 
now. At present we all counteract one another. English, Ame¬ 
rican, and French fight for the spoil, and miserable work they 
make of it; as for example in the recent catastrophe of the Nes- 
torians. Moreover, something towering, overweening, aggran¬ 
dizing, and whatever else the worldling hates in the idea of a 
universal Church, is required. The missionary should go forth 
with more than the spirit of an ancient Roman legate demanding 
the surrender of a barbarous nation. He should act as if he had 
all the powers of nature at his command, and really felt that his 
God was greater than their gods. He should be familiar with 

NO. LXYIII.—OCT, 1843 . H H 
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the incredible and the miraculous, hoping against hope. The 
genius of eastern superstition is strong and overpowering. Once 
quit your position of aggressor and conqueror, and you sink 
before it. Look on it idly and you are lost. Number the diffi¬ 
culties, gaze down into its antiquity, admire its gracefulness, 
measure the actual success of what has been done against it, 
and you faint. As soon as you have reposed under its shadow, 
your soul is darkened. Your purpose is to overcome it, and it 
shall be overcome. But forget that purpose, and be conversant 
with the people as a man of the world, as a traveller, or a mere 
inquirer, and it overcomes you. The beauty and symmetry of 
the system daily grows upon you, and infuses a tone and a medium 
through which all your past petty warfare against it seems impo¬ 
tent and ridiculous. It is a spiritual conflict; and when your 
spirit has lost its spring and energy, that other spirit enters, 
deadens the heart, and paralyzes the limbs, even though it should 
never approach the intellectual part; which of course is impossi¬ 
ble in the question between a Christian and a Hindoo; but the 
luxurious feebleness, and soft irrationality of the oriental religions 
are in fact great part of their strength. They dare not encounter 
the reason, and so they win the indulgence of the heart. 

We are rather pained to see something of this feeling in the 
volume before us ; not indifference, not faithlessness, not yet a 
ready submission to difficulties ; but when we read glowing eulo- 
giums of Mahomedan devotion, and a corresponding disparage¬ 
ment of the practice of Christians ; when we find it suggested 
that after all perhaps it is best that the Turk and the Bedouin 
should not leave his present religion till he has a better one offered 
to his acceptance; we are at least sent upon the inquiry in what 
sense, and under what feeling, such a tone is adopted and such 
hints throwm out. The writer makes some very ingenuous con¬ 
fessions in one place as to the little pow ? er he had to observe 
the few outward requirements of his owm national culte, in 
the midst of conflicting influences; i. e. in travelling in a mixed, 
a frivolous, quarrelsome, and, as seems likely, an irreligious 
European company. It is unfair to insist much on so frank an 
avowal, or to turn it against the speaker, but it suggests a key 
to the tone of the above passages. Should the weakness, the 
irresolution, the inconsistency of the individual be made the 
judge of the Church’s commission and power? Mr. Formby 
"by his own showing, made no exhibition of his creed, and what¬ 
ever he is secretly and really, suffered his religion to be swamped 
in the profaneness of his companions, the whole mass of whom 
must have appeared to their Bedouin escort as absolutely with¬ 
out religion, i. e. as Christians. This is not the way to convert 
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either Mahometans or idolaters, or any body. No wonder Mr. 
Formby thinks the Turk or the Arab will do well to wait till a 
better religion is offered to him. But of course if all the Chris¬ 
tians who come across him do what Mr. Formby’s company did, he 
will have to wait long enough. 

a By their fruits ye shall know them, ,, is a universal rule of 
nature. When the Oriental nations see the Catholic Church really 
exhibited, piety hardly allows us to doubt that they will be drawn 
towards it and forsake their superstitions. But is the Anglo- 
Indian Church such an exhibition ? Again, is the Armenian 
Church,'which, through so large a part of Asia, is all that is known 
of Christianity ? What wonder if the few who can be brought to 
desert their own faith are no credit to ours ? Something is wanted 
to fill the void—the void in their heart, and mind, and hands, 
and time—the void in their daily course, left by their renuncia¬ 
tion ; and it behoves the creed of their adoption to fill it. More 
is required to edify them in their new faith than to estrange 
them from their old. It should be something as equivalent to 
their old superstition, and as like it, as truth can be like error, as 
Christ can be like Antichrist. But if no such discipline be at 
hand, what wonder if the Indian converts become objects of con¬ 
tempt alike to those they have left and those they have joined, 
and become a disgrace to their profession. 

The early Church was in this difficulty, for it was likely enough 
its converts should be those who, whatever their character, yet in 
their condition or their opinions hung loose on society. In fact 
they were a crowd of that kind that a most w atchful discipline and 
most continual acts of religion were necessary to prevent their 
degeneracy. The able and eloquent writer of a recent publica¬ 
tion* illustrative of the gradual growth of the Church and her 
institutions upon Roman paganism, appends a compendious 
sketch of the manners and customs of the primitive Christians, 
which he thus opens : 

“ From its earliest promulgation Christ’s kingdom had numbered 
amongst its subjects individuals of all ranks and pursuits in life. They 
were found in the court, in the camp, in the liberal professions ; but the 
lowdiest and most forgotten of society, slaves, artisans, the weaker sex, 
and those on whom devolved the weight of drudgery in town and country, 
formed such an overwhelming majority in the Church, that the few 
exceptions were overlooked 5 and the Christians were stigmatized with 

* “ Rome as it was under Paganism, and as it became under the Popes.” London : 
J. Madden and Co. This work may be described as an antidote to Gibbon, and in 
fact to the general tone of historians. It is in the form of a series of elaborate pictures 
describing the manners and religion of Rome in all its transitions from the height of its 
pagan glory down to that remarkable epoch which marks the foundation of Christian 
Europe—the coronation of Charlemagne. 
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epithets significant of mean and contemptible occupations, and reviled 
continually, at least for the first two centuries, as being an aggregate of 
the lowest dregs, ignorant, imbecile, lost to fame and patriotism, and in 
every respect despicable, and deserving of execration. They laboured in 
all the mechanic trades intermingled with the heathens ; exposed their 
wares and productions with theirs in the common markets j but, although 
there were painters, sculptors, engravers, and workers in the precious 
metals, at all times among the Christians, still for the first two centuries 
they were rather averse than otherwise to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
on account of their remote or immediate connection with paganism.”— 
Vol. I. Appendix, p. 331. 

But then the writer of the above-mentioned volume proceeds 
to describe a continual religious service calculated to sanctify 
every hour in the day, every season of the year, every thought of 
the mind, every down-sitting and up-rising, every possible act of 
life, creating a sufficient inward antagonism to the most intrusive 
or insinuating influences from the world without. The perusal 
suggests the painful thought that such Christianity as this might 
perhaps convert India, but that the popular Christianity of our 
day would never have converted Rome. Something like this 
perhaps Mr. Formby has in his mind, among other considerations, 
when he recommends the Turk to keep his present religion till 
he has the choice of a better. 

We shall appear to have advanced rather a grave charge against 
Mr. Formby; more possibly than we mean; and more than con¬ 
sists with what was said above, that he seems to apprehend in the 
general, the only way in which the East is to be converted. We 
only say that his disgust at the substitution of accomplishments 
for a religious training, for the plan of sending out mere clever 
teachers, and for the extravagant pretensions of secular art and 
science, lead him to admire too unreservedly the mere manners 
of the East; and to let that contrast interfere somewhat unduly 
with the religious part of the comparison. Of his intention 
to view the question merely by the light of Christianity, there 
is ample proof throughout the volume; but his reason is a little 
thwarted occasionally by certain images that haunt him. In 
the pure spiritual region of the desert, he seems to discern the 
venerable Scheick with his long beard, his flowing robes and 
graceful turban, and staff in hand ; generous, hospitable, solemn, 
devout, with a dignified and uncorrupted creed, because a creed 
so simple and natural hardly admits of corruption, any more than 
Soc.inianism does. Mr. Formby feels considerably more at home 
with such a character than with the clever, scheming, worldly, 
pushing, irreverent, indevout Englishman, pen in hand, beardless, 
with his hat and long-tailed coat. The only answer is, that 
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the parallel is not a fair one; and Mr. Formby might as well 
gratuitously suppose himself sent on his tour, at the expense of a 
benevolent and pious mercantile uncle; and then plundered of 
every piastre, stripped, beaten, and exposed to the sun for twenty- 
four hours, by a party of Bedouins. We hope we have done 
him no injustice ; let us hear what he says. 

tr Here, then, we have our view of the only true constituent element 
and first principle of civilisation. Does it own Jesus Christ as its author? 
does it bear his image and superscription ? If not, it is counterfeit coin, 
however specious. Except you will plead on behalf of the existing 
social system of Europe,—which few will now venture to do,—that it 
is essentially and vitally Christian , 1 must be allowed to say, that, for 
anything I can see to the contrary, the habits, manners, diet, and con¬ 
versation of an Alewin scheick, are as much entitled to respect as those 
of any European whatsoever, setting aside all claims on the part of either 
to a Christian character. The one is as generally estimable as the other 5 
and the term * civilised’ is no more than a pre-occupied name, without 
a shade of inherent propriety, respecting which it may fairly be pre¬ 
sumed, as in the fabled reply of the lion to the sculptor,—If we had 
made the statue, the lion would have been uppermost. Indeed, it is 
somewhat difficult to appreciate a superiority which, however gravely 
expounded, would hardly fail to excite a smile in those over whom 
it should be claimed. I may therefore, after all, be not unreasonable in 
imagining that there are rudiments of true civilisation to be found even 
in the ways and customs of the desert, as well as in those of Europe; 
for if the doctrine of Christ be the true civilising power, and the Chris¬ 
tian Church the last and perfect form of social life to be given to man, 
then, surely, the life of the desert, which overflows with memorials of 
the patriarchal times, the seed of the Christian covenant, approximates 
as nearly, to say no more, to the true standard of civilisation, as do 
those many inventions, with which the restless wit of Europeans has 
diversified their own manners and existence.”—pp. 187, 188. 

That mystery of ages, the Egyptian hieroglyphics, in which 
so large a mass of history, of religion, and arts and sciences 
without end, were supposed to be buried like the remains of an 
antediluvian world, has at last been decyphered, and found to 
be a sad disappointment. All parties are disappointed. The 
greater part of the inscriptions, far from being as full and profound 
as those on the legendary pillars of Seth, are even more trivial and 
dull than the inscription on a modern almshouse or market pump. 
Some people, again, were not without hope that a dynasty or two 
would come to light, conflicting with the Scriptural notices of 
Egypt; that perhaps an entirely different version of the same pas¬ 
sages might be discovered, or that the Mosaic history might turn 
out a clumsy version of Egyptian legends. Nothing of the kind 
has happened. The hieroglyphics throughout confirm the Scrip- 
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ture narrative, and also that of Herodotus, with the most provoking 
accuracy; so that we have gained really nothing, and are not at 
all the wiser. The “ Father of History” again triumphs, as he 
has twenty times before, and probably will as often as he can 
be tested. So the sceptics both of sacred and profane history are 
quite at fault, for something to doubt about with less chance of 
detection. The two records entirely agree wherever there was a 
possibility of their differing : the only difference being this very 
natural one, that whereas Egypt is mentioned very often in the 
Bible, and made a great deal of, on the other hand, the Children 
of Israel very seldom occur in the Egyptian records, and then not 
as an important nation. It was known before, and is no better 
known now, that there was a priesthood, and sacrifices and temples 
and ceremonies, and sacred history, and traditionary usages: and 
that undoubtedly the Jewish lawgiver, learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, was directed by Divine Wisdom to apply it in 
the Law and Service of the Tabernacle. 

One cannot but be struck with the remarkable fact, that here 
were two ecclesiastical systems, the one the parent of the other, 
vastly older, fuller, more complete as a human system, with a 
numerous body of priests the only landowners in the country, with 
immense influence, with a vast number of splendid temples and 
sacerdotal cities, with a mythology and a sacred history, that all the 
world came to learn,—in every one of these respects far surpass¬ 
ing that lesser, newer system—that nevertheless that lesser system 
of an insignificant outcast people has developed into the religion 
of the whole civilized world, and is the only religion in the whole 
world that is at all likely, or at all endeavours, or at all intends, 
or at all wishes to become the religion of the whole human 
race : while that older, grander, more ancient, more learned, 
more powerful system, more everything, is absolutely extinct, 
dead, gone, and perished for ever,—it and all the hundred reli¬ 
gions derived and propagated from it—not one left—and all that 
remains of the celebrated parent of all and the fountain head of 
European mythology, are some ruins of temples, some statues 
that people wonder at, but cannot reverence or admire, some 
inscriptions meaning very little, some paintings of hawk-headed, 
cat-headed deities, with other figures still more grotesque, some 
mummies of monkies, blue-glass idols, and stone beetles— 
of which smaller description of sanctities such immense num¬ 
bers are found, and so w orthless are they become in consequence, 
that Mr. Fonnby says he was pestered everywhere by boys offer¬ 
ing whole baskets full for a piastre, which we suppose is about a 
shilling or tenpence: like the Jew's at their final dispersion, they 
are offered for sale, and there is no one to buy them. So much 
for Egypt and all her gods! 
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The above contrast Mr. Forrnby draws out at considerable length 
and with great ability; but we have only room for the following: 

“ But lest it should be supposed that any sacerdotal system with a form 
of theology is capable of working out the design of God for the sancti¬ 
fication of mankind, it will suffice to point to the subsequent fate of 
Egypt, which once possessed both in great purity. This is an age when 
men accustom themselves to look for true religion in any sort of religious 
society, apart from the Church j and either account a mere knowledge of 
revealed doctrines to be an adequate substitute for her communion ; or 
if they should discern the necessity of something more than mere know¬ 
ledge, any one teacher is judged to be as generally efficient as another. 
The doctrine of a divinely commissioned and divinely protected sacer¬ 
dotal order is disbelieved. Now if they expect religion to be permanently 
maintained in a corrupt world by such powers as they would substitute 
for the Church, I would ask, upon what powers do they rely for the 
maintenance of religion which Egypt did not possess ? Had she not an 
entire scheme of theology ? Had she not an able organised priesthood, 
to say the least, not less learned, not less divinely empowered than any 
modern body of sectarian teachers ? and, notwithstanding, her latter end 
has been that she is become the basest of kingdoms. 

“ To what good purpose, therefore, has this been suffered, except it 
be to give mankind a signal proof that God has pledged his Holy Spirit 
to one and but one peculiar polity and constitution, the Catholic 
Church? It is true that many in this generation account but little of her 
communion ; but I would ask them, when, after disowning the Church’s 
divine ministry, they have severed one link which connects the influences 
of heaven with this earth, in what are the chiefest of their proposed sub¬ 
stitute systems better than that of Egypt? It will be replied, I suppose, 
that the doctrines of the Gospels are now revealed. True ! but if you 
disown the divine ministry whereby man is brought into actual contact 
with the powers of heaven, let the doctrines of the Gospel be ever so 
plainly revealed, what else can they be to you but truths which you must 
be content to view by retrospect, as Egypt viewed them by anticipation ? 
The one sort of knowledge is not more available than the other, because 
it is plainer ; but compare modern systems with Egypt as working reali¬ 
ties, and the parallel is undeniably in favour of Egypt. She was never 
a chaotic disorganized multitude, wearing a different form in each suc¬ 
cessive generation, a household ever dividing against herself; but she set 
out with a complete body of primeval theology, she possessed a vigorous 
sacerdotal order, royalty, temples, sacrifices, prayers, fasts, ceremonies, 
observances ; the priests were for generations the teachers of the people, 
and religion was the life of both. But all complete as this may seem, 
there lacked one thing, the promise of the indwelling Spirit pledged to 
the Church, and without this Egypt fell away to become the basest of 
kingdoms: in the words of the apostle— f Because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; .. . and 
even as they did not like to retain God in their knowlege, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient/ 
(Rom. i. 21, 28.)”—p. 146—148. 
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When fairly in the desert, Mr. Formby shakes off European- 
ism, and breathes freely. He is delighted with the Bedouins, 
and gives as graphic a description of that race as we have ever 
read. Our readers would perhaps prefer it to the writer’s specula¬ 
tions, but such is not the line of this article; as we have not room 
both for description and philosophy, we must abide by our first 
choice. For this sketch, therefore, and for ^he whole of the desert 
travelling, the Siroc wind, the French-educated Arab doctor,— 
a very offensive compound,—and many other like scenes and 
objects, we must refer the reader to the original. So now again 
for Mr. Formby, the speculator. 

“ * The very scene was a kind of foretaste of the life that awaited us. 
Here were we in the midst of that singular tribe of the human race, the 
wild Arab of the desert, into whose country we were about to penetrate, 
and whose manners are now, after the lapse of more than three thousand 
years, nearly what they were in the first days of the Bible-history. 
There was something inspiring in the thought of having left behind the 
last haunt of ordinary life, and in the notion of trusting ourselves to 
these wild men, for the sake of visiting scenes connected with the days 
of their forefathers, and with the Hebrew people, and with the great 
and mighty works of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The very 
air of the desert seemed to be scented with genuine freedom. Around 
us was the wide land, without a trace of man’s handiwork—an absence 
of all tokens of the conventional manacles imposed by polite life. No 
longer surrounded with unhappy spiritless Egyptians, but with the free 
uncontrolled descendants of an ancient race whose antiquity runs back 
to the earliest times of the Bible, and whose country has never known 
more than a passing invader,—all was new ; and the prospect of un¬ 
known grandeur seemed to fill the mind, and all things conspired to 
make this a very memorable evening, which cannot soon be forgotten. 
There was novelty, too, in the idea of being ourselves about to try the 
actual experiment of a patriarchal life, though I fear upon many points 
of diet and occupation the similitude may hardly hold. On looking 
around, we found that we were to have two countrymen for associates, 
who had pitched a tent close to us ; and later in the evening an Italian 
gentleman from Venice came up to the encampment.’ ”—pp. 193, 194. 

An incident now occurs in the narrative, which " happily tended 
to destroy the enchantment, and to give a turn to the romantic 
visions we might have begun to entertain;”—viz., we suppose, of 
aspiring to the Sheikship of a tribe, and conforming to the faith of 
the Prophet; nothing else can be intended. Money,—money, 
broke the charm. Money which tries the most ardent friendships, 
and the closest congenialities, and which brings out the secret 
flaw in the noblest characters. On making a payment to his 
escort, he had the opportunity of observing by the scene which 
ensued on its division among the men, that greediness and jealousy 
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were no strangers to the desert. As for servants, he exclaims 
emphatically that an honest one was not to be found ! but this he 
ascribes to the contact with Europeans, who spoil all they come 
near. True enough;—but eastern virtue it appears is not less 
corruptible than European, and only exists in a state of purity 
when out of the way of temptation. 

It is out of our purpose to follow Mr. Formby in his route, 
about the most interesting that could be selected. At the Red 
Sea he enters fully into the question of the Passage, and says he 
suspects latent rationalism in every hypothesis that brings it near 
Suez. His reasons are sound. The avowed recommendation of 
that locality is, that the Passage need not there be miraculous, 
as wind and tide might account for it. Lower down the passage 
would be about twelve miles and would be very miraculous. 
Mr. Formby visits Mount Sinai, and like all other travellers 
is enthusiastic in his account of the native grandeur of that 
region. He gives a most interesting description of the Convent 
of St. Catharine on the twin peak, which only our self-denying 
ordinance forbids us to quote. He was several days at that 
place of places, Petra, so strangely unknown till these few 
years. Petra far exceeded his expectations, though high wrought: 
but his reminiscences are of a mixed character, for he had 
the misfortune to travel in a very ill-assorted company, English, 
French, German and Italian; who sadly disturbed his medi¬ 
tations and discoveries by their mutual dissensions, their rapid 
and fickle movements, and by their absolute insensibility to the 
wonders and beauties of the place, w'hich they illustrated by 
shooting all day long at the eagles and other birds that “ darken 
the air” in that mysterious valley,—a good illustration of the draw¬ 
backs which are so apt to disturb the climax of enjoyment, and 
mar the particular moment of ecstacy that men for years have 
looked to. Mr. Formby at last brings his readers through Hebron 
to Jerusalem ; but after a brief account of his feelings on this his 
second visit to the Holy City, he closes the narrative, just as the 
improvisator stops at the climax of his story, and declines, except 
on certain conditions, to satisfy the interest he has excited. 

But we cannot quit the book without quoting a train of reflec¬ 
tion, suggested particularly by the awful vicinity of the Red Sea 
and Mount Sinai; and which seem to us most valuable. Mr. 
Formby bears witness to their truth in one or two other places, 
e. g. in his remarks on the multitudes of legends surpassing almost 
the powers of the most willing belief, to be found in the remark¬ 
able sites of the Holy Land ; and also in his account of his second 
visit to Jerusalem, when he found his reverence less, and his dis¬ 
tress at the apocryphal character of the local traditions greater. 
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“ i By the way, I would remark, that before a traveller undertakes 
this journey, he would do well to examine himself upon the soundness 
of his belief. It made Volney, the shrewdest traveller France has ever 
had, an infidel; Prince Puckler Muskau, a well-known wit of Germany, 
returned an infidel; and even the Jews themselves turned to idolatry 
immediately after they had seen the very miracles of which we only read. 
And generally a visit to all sacred places is a severe trial of faith, under 
which many fail. The human mind is naturally but too well disposed 
to recoil from the visible evidences of Him to whom vengeance belongeth, 
and too ready to veil from itself the fearful unseen majesty in whose 
presence Moses quaked exceedingly. The sight, therefore, of Mount 
Sinai and other holy places is, in the matter of faith, one of those trying 
tests which, to use a familiar expression, must be either a kill or a cure; 
and we cannot think too often upon that maxim of the Gospel, which 
says, ‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 
These begin from the point where they who have seen do but end, and 
in the attainment of which they risk the concerns of eternity. The late 
influx of scientific travellers to these hallowed portions of bur earth may 
be a sign of the centuries upon which we are entering. They have been, 
as it were, sealed for many generations ; and it is now, for the first time, 
that the finger of science seeks to lay its puny and unholy grasp upon 
them. Maps and surveys are made of them, miracles are confounded 
in hypotheses, and levelled at will to suit their exigencies. The learned 
world, tired with Greece, is extending the range of its antiquarian domi¬ 
nion to holy ground ; and when Scripture has received all the confirma¬ 
tion that science can bestow,—and for the most part it is but a ques¬ 
tionable confirmation, when we look at the insidious defences put forth 
in favour of the Scripture by many recent authors,—we shall at the last 
have to search in vain for any sense of that most high, mysterious, and 
awful majesty of the Almighty, that suflereth not the prying, sceptical, 
curious gaze of his creature. In the early pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
there was much of the deepest and truest religion—a yearning after the 
land that is very far off—a stern sense of duty mingled with much ro¬ 
mance and love of wild adventure—and to this day there remain some 
traces of the old enthusiasm, buried beneath the poverty and wayworn 
condition of the Eastern pilgrims. It was religion, and religion only, 
that brought our forefathers as pilgrims, and there was religion in the 
crusaders, wild warriors as they were. But with us it is now idle curi¬ 
osity ; and under the term idle I include all wild and curious speculation 
about geographical identities and scientific observations—mere idle curi¬ 
osity ; and I say so the more fearlessly because it was idle curiosity that 
brought myself; and no frame of mind in this world can be so little 
suited to approach the holy ground whereon we were suffered to pass 
unharmed. This is very different from the Jewish feeling of reverence ; 
for to this day no Israelite will venture to approach the mountain which 
his people were once forbidden to touch. Travellers and pilgrims have 
before now forfeited the faith they expected to find; for faith, though 
nourished by sight, has a more heavenly root. The Jews could witness 
with their eyes the mighty works which Christ did, and though they saw 
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them, they could not believe. The Frank traveller may tread the 
ground—may even feel much emotion mixed with curiosity and wonder; 
but this is not to know the Almighty God, the mark of whose out¬ 
stretched arm has been written upon the face of the land. The Jews 
wondered and said, We have seen strange things to day; but, because 
they received not Moses and the prophets as moral teachers, no visible 
wonder, as though a man rose from the dead, seen with the eyes, cither 
could or did make them believe. Belief, then, or faith, has some other 
condition of existence. Things visible, though legitimate helps to it if 
used aright, yet cannot give it. Either itendureth as seeing the invisible, 
or it has no existence—it is a name, and not a reality. Which of the 
two it may be, life and obedience alone can show; imperfectly in this 
life, perfect only in the life to come. This I do know, that as every 
thing in religion is either a savour of life unto life, or of death unto 
death, nothing is more truly so than a familiarity with the sacred scenes 
of our Christian faith—Mount Sinai and the Holy Land. For, however 
we may be masters of our movements among the outward scenes, there 
is an internal world connected with them, of which we are not the 
keepers.’ ”—p. 210—213. 

All this is a great consolation to those who are obliged to stay 
at home, and never behold the scenes which their souls inwardly 
long after, except in the page of the traveller, and through the 
medium of their own imagination. They do not miss so much 
as they expect; if they have not perfect enjoyment, neither are 
they disappointed ; if they have no sensible aids towards realizing 
their knowledge, neither is their knowledge familiarized into 
irreverence or unbelief. Every one however can confirm Mr. 
Formby’s remarks from his own experience. We see places 
which as long as we can remember we have desired ; and which we 
have invested with the most sacred associations, and with a light all 
their own. We see them, but where are the associations? where 
is the light ? Even if there be none of those miserable intru¬ 
sions of folly or accident, or human infirmity, that any day brings 
forth, and that cloud life’s brightest and awfulest scenes, still one 
often feels that matter cannot satisfy the mind ; that which we 
desired to see is only in hope; and it henceforth becomes our 
chief solicitude that the pictures we had formed in the mind shall 
not be supplanted by the object of corporal vision, and that hope 
shall still triumph over memory, or rather memory itself be 
adorned with the hues of hope. In this, as in a thousand in¬ 
stances, fruition still eludes our grasp. For years we have 
desired to see the men whose names we love or admire; for 
years we have pictured the delicious vallies, the romantic coasts, 
the sacred piles we daily hear of; for the length of a life we 
have pined to revisit the scenes of childhood still glowing in our 
memories with childhood’s hopes and fancies. But standing at 
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last on the very spot,— at last there,—we see earth, earth still, not 
heaven. The vision flies before us. We realize something, but 
not that which alone we cared to realize. Another earthly anti¬ 
cipation is gone, and hope beckoned away to the skies. 

And is it too much to think that there is ground for expecting 
such cravings shall receive special fulfilment in the life to come? 
Scripture certainly seems to indicate that heaven offers special 
substitutes for what we renounce or lose for Christ’s sake in this 
world. Often indeed has it passed through the mind as a kind of 
divine consolation, that those scenes denied to us on earth, it may 
be ours to behold in heaven. True, eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 


things laid up for them that love God ; and that might be under¬ 
stood as forbidding us even to spiritualize our earthly desires. 
But such an expectation as we have referred to does yet tally with 
the text, and with the transcendent character of Scripture promises. 
For the results themselves show that human expectations of the 
higher kind are of a transcendental character. We cannot see in 
the flesh that which we long for in the spirit. We are conscious 
at the very crisis of our attempt to realize and enjoy, that there is 
a veil before us, and that what we wish to see and feel is beyond. 
It is there ; we know it is no mere delusion ; we can no more 
doubt the truth of our anticipations, than we can forget ourselves; 
but we are denied present fruition. 

There is another topic which we cannot forbear to dwell a little 
upon, among the many that are suggested to us in the above 
passage from Mr. Formby’s book. It is an obvious one indeed, 
yet not the less important. How much not merely the enjoyment, 
but the spiritual benefit of every new spectacle, whether sought or 
self-presenting, depends on the spiritual frame and mood of the 
spectator. Of course the mere herd of travellers who roam over 
the world in quest of novelty, and think that intellectual tastes and 
delights may be poured into their minds like water into an empty 
vessel,—they soon experience the hopeless miseries of vacuity. The 
more they trust to the pressure of inflowing delights from without, 
the more they discover the fountain drained within. The con¬ 
tinual refreshments of new' sights and new phases of nature or of 
humanity will nourish mind, but not nothingness. Our present 
purpose however is with sacred things,—sacred scenes,—sacred 
persons,—sacred acts,—whatever is the object of our reverential 
contemplation or reverential inquiry. Brevity obliges us to speak of 
things in the sum ; and to include in our remarks a visit to the 
awful scenes of the Incarnation, and of the dispensations which pre¬ 
pared for it, down to the most incidental sight of any sacred place or 


^icred w orship, whether of our own, or of another religious comma- 
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nion. It will not do, then, to take these things easily ; we must pre¬ 
pare for them ; and do religious things religiously. Reverence is a 
virtue, that is, an active habit; fed by acts, not impressions; and 
weakened by impressions that have not the force of acts, i. e. are 
not constituted into acts by an energy of the mind. 

Thus it is dangerous,—destructive, to enter a Church, and 
feel its sanctity, without acting on that feeling. It is dangerous 
to see worship and not join in it. Whoever goes to a holy city, 
should go not as a traveller, but as a pilgrim. His journey 
thither, his demeanour throughout, his several visitations to the 
sacred sites, should all have a religious character; otherwise he 
will not gain reverence, as he should, but lose it, and deserve to 
fall into worse condemnation. Many after visiting holy places 
have fallen into the condemnation of unbelief, or at least, of incre¬ 
dulity. Far better that we should rest in our present childlike 
notions, viewing those places only in the light of Scripture, than 
be at the pains of visiting them, if we are only to gain correct¬ 
ness and particularity of knowledge at the expense of awe and 
faithfulness. As it is, the Person is the substance of our know¬ 
ledge, the place the mere quality or accident. Perchance, when 
our senses have realized the place, we shall learn to view it as we 
see it, without the Person. For those who are called to those 
sacred scenes, we cannot but think it better they should go in the 
guise and manner of the ancient pilgrim, and yield their minds, 
as far as they can, to the painfully doubtful legends of the place, 
than go in easy secular trim, with their souls swept and garnished, 
and vacant of holy influence, curious, prying, fastidious and dis¬ 
dainful. 

We need not say that we do not charge Mr. Formby with any 
such spirit, notwithstanding his own humble confessions; though 
we think that, as he found his second visit less pleasing than the 
first, he might now find a third visit more edifying than the second. 
We beg to thank him for a volume of no ordinary interest, depth 
of thought, and eloquence of style, and to express a hope that he 
will not long withhold his second volume, if he has sufficient 
materials. 
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Art. V.— 1. The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent. A 
Sermon preached before the University , in the Cathedral Church 
of Christy in Oxford , on the fourth Sunday after Easter. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Canon of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 
Oxford: Parker. London: Rivington. 1843. 

2. Dr. Pusey and the University of Oxford: A Letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. By the Rev. 
J. Garbett, M.A., Rector of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor 
of Poetry. London: Hatchard & Son. 1843 . 

3 . Correspondence between Mr. Badeley and the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, in the Times of Saturday , \0th August, 1843 . 

Since our last number, Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, the condemned of 
the Six Doctors, and involuntary and unsuspicious source of so 
much noise and alarm, has come out, has passed, we believe, 
through thirty thousand copies, has been trumpeted forth in all 
the newspapers with the due quantum of criticism and comment; 
has been either read, or peeped into, or looked at, by half the po¬ 
pulation of the United Kingdom. Dr. Pusey appended to the 
first advertisement of the sermon a request to the Sunday papers, 
who were sharply on the look-out for their prey, not to expose 
such tender and deep subjects as the sermon treated of, to the 
rude comments of the class of readers for whom they catered. 
The wish was a natural one on Dr. Pusey’s part, and just what 
one w’ould expect from his character; but it was not likely to 
produce much impression on the proprietors of the Sunday news¬ 
papers, who considered the subject of the Eucharist to be admi¬ 
rably adapted for public discussion. The proprietor of the 
“ Sunday Times,” especially, thought himself a very fit person to 
act as master of the ceremonies in ushering the new theological 
piece into public, and assisting the debut of a modest claimant 
for public notice. The crowds, as they left Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden and the Opera House, on the Saturday night, saw porten¬ 
tously set forth in the gigantic black type of the news-carts, that 
the “ Sunday Times” of the next day would contain a full and 
correct impression of the whole of Dr. Pusey’s celebrated sermon. 
Upon the reputation of which achievement the “ Sunday Times” 
doubtless went on flourishing, until the Rebecca riots, the insur¬ 
rection at Barcelona, the fall of Espartero, and her Majesty’s 
visit to France, or, for lack of all other news whatever, extraor¬ 
dinary news from Chili, Columbia and the Texas, supplanted Dr. 
Pusey and one another in succession, and threw the press back 
again upon its natural and ordinary resources. Meantime the 
Sermon enjoyed its transient sunshine of public notice, and was 
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honoured with the cursory glance, the peep for an instant, the 
corner of an eye for ten seconds, the sudden effort which mas¬ 
tered three words out of one clause out of one sentence in the 
sermon, the commanding leap over twenty pages to the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph of the discourse, the twirl of the fingers after it, the 
jerk of the copy whether of the eighteen-penny or the “ Sunday 
Times” one to the next side-table, and then a call for hat and 
stick. 

One effect however, we are very certain, has been produced by 
the publication of the Sermon : viz. that it has very much allayed 
the public alarm and excitement with respect to the doctrine ad¬ 
vanced in it. Nothing has shown this more than the altered and 
becalmed tone even of the newspapers themselves immediately 
upon that fact, compared with what it was before. 

In the interval between the suspension and the publication of 
the Sermon, certain London journals teemed daily with vague 
terrifying accounts of the character of its contents. It was de¬ 
clared to be full of gross carnal superstitious and idolatrous notions 
on the nature of the Eucharist. Fleshliness and sensuality of mind 
was said to lurk under every sentence ; and the charge was fast¬ 
ened upon it, of being a formal and concerted commencement 
of a scheme for robbing the human mind of its freedom, and 
reducing us into the most abject slavery to outward ordinances. 
These journals assumed very solemn airs, prosed and gave their 
almost daily lecture on the difference between vital religion and 
attention to forms, and warned their readers of this attempt to 
substitute the one for the other. They were exceedingly unctuous 
and impressive on the subject: it was most amusing to read them. 

When the department of theology comes into contact with the 
popular mind, one observes a curious, grotesque mode of treating 
the subject, which reminds one exceedingly of odd combinations 
of all kinds, and puts before one that class of caricatures, more 
fashionable formerly than now, which represent different kinds 
of animals in human costume, and in some high and weighty po¬ 
litical or scientific or literary debate. So artful is the imitation, 
that we are almost taken in. We do not at first see why M‘Cul- 
lock’s “ Dictionary of Commerce,” or “ Coke upon Lyttelton,” 
or the registry of metropolitan births and deaths, should excite 
those jocular contortions, that sardonicus risus so stamped upon 
one of the countenances in the circle, until we find on a closer 
examination that the deliberator in question is a baboon, and that 
he does not in reality intend to throw ridicule upon serious sub¬ 
jects, or hurt the feelings of the party, but simply to show his 
proper legitimate face, as he has an undoubted right to do, 
amongst them. In another part of the scene an orator of the 
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same tribe is seen lashing himself into eloquence by the energetic 
movements of a long tail. A face of calm sagacity, which is con¬ 
ning the pages of an official report, is only betrayed by a peculiar 
feline whisker, which extends far and wide, and sweeps the coun¬ 
cil board from one side to the other. And a countenance in the 
corner, which shows remarkable acumen of a suspicious kind, 
emulating the soldier of fortune, or the cunning man of law, or 
political tactician, clears up very soon into the known physiognomy 
of a terrier dog. VVe are reminded of such grotesque delineations 
of character when we see certain newspapers and their partisans 
warmly taking up and discussing the most awful branches of 
theology, when we see “ our columns” treating of the Eucharist, 
and laying down with judicial precision the golden rule respecting 
the Sacraments of the Church ; not to think too much of them on 
the one hand, or too little of them on the other; not to imagine 
that they stand in the place of religion, or yet that they are com¬ 
pletely and totally disconnected with religion. And when pursuing 
the strain they combat that strong obstinate and prevailing pre¬ 
judice amongst high Churchmen, especially of the “ Puseyite” 
school, that a man may commit all sorts of enormities and mis¬ 
demeanors, so long as he attends upon the ordinances of the 
Church, and that a regular communicant has received a carte 
blanche for all ordinary acts of robbing and maiming, forgery, 
petty larceny, or receiving stolen goods ;—when we hear the 
“ Standard” and “ Herald” exposing, with great force of argu¬ 
ment and grave rebuke, this fatal but favourite error of high 
Churchmanship, we seem to ourselves to feel the switchings of the 
orator’s tail, and to sink under the withering comments of the 
deep critic from Barbary. The short and easy theological 
tactics of these disputants were tested in rather an amusing way 
at the beginning of the controversy. A correspondent of a London 
paper wrote up, announcing that Dr. Pusey had preached the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and making a variety of com¬ 
ments on the circumstance, such as may easily be imagined, 
that Roman Catholic doctrines were not to be tolerated w’ithin the 
pale of the establishment, and so on. The next day the corre¬ 
spondent was told by some friend that he had made a little mis¬ 
take, and wrote up again to his Journal. It was a short business¬ 
like note, simply correcting the erratum. u My account,” said 
the correspondent, “ was substantially correct: there is just one 
little point of detail to alter: it was not T/w/substantiation that 
Dr. Pusey preached, but CWsubstautiation.” Erratum —for 
“Trans,” “Con.”—your readers must remember this when 
they come across the terms ; the rest is all right.” The original 
communication read not a little funnily wdth this slight correction, 
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being from beginning to end all about the Popish doctrine of 
u Consubstantiation ” and the dreadful dogma of Consubstan - 
tiation, promulgated by the Council of Trent. Into such extra¬ 
ordinary anomalies and grotesqueuesses do €€ our columns” fall, 
when they treat about subjects which they do not understand. 

All this declamation however wonderfully abated and went off 
upon the publication of the Sermon. The litera scripta did not bear 
out in any degree these prognostications, and the newspaper pro¬ 
phets seemed to feel that their situation was unpleasantly verging 
on the ridiculous, as that of the false alarmist generally does, drew 
in their horns, and said very little about the subject. A calm came 
over the public mind again, and few but the decided and professed 
religious opponents of Dr. Pusey were inclined to keep up hos¬ 
tilities, or commit themselves to any defence of the proceedings 
against him. Mr. Garbett, who is decidedly unfavourable to Dr. 
Pusey, acknowledges this tranquillizing effect which the Sermon had 
upon coming out. With respect to the alarm beforehand, he says: 

“There was on many minds an irresistible impression that, for the 
first time during three centuries, the master error of Romish superstition 
had been propounded from the University pulpit—propounded with bold¬ 
ness and authority, as the primitive faith of the Church, the creed of 
apostles and fathers, and the unquestionable truth of the gospel ; that 
the flood had been at last turned backward, and visibly and undeniably 
ebbed ; that the Reformation was vanquished where, at the funeral pile 
of the martyrs, the flame was first lighted which consumed, before it 
was quenched, the huge structure of papal superstition. It is with grief 
and shame that I write it, that, in the course of a few days, this astonish¬ 
ing revolution, or what to men’s eyes appeared so, was proclaimed 
uncontradicted to the world, by the organs of the two antagonist powers 
between which the Church of England, torn, distracted, and betrayed, 
and speaking, to use a celebrated phrase, with * stammering lips,’ now 
Romanist, now Protestant, is at present standing, assaulted and inexora¬ 
bly pursued by their combined energies. The Dissenter and the Infidel, 
as I am informed, proclaimed the sermon on the walls of the metropolis; 
and, on the other hand, one of the most distinguished and able of the 
Roman Catholic aristocracy, with a pardonable triumph, announced to a 
crowded assembly, that the doctrine of the mass had been preached in 
the University pulpit; and augured, with a natural hope and not unrea¬ 
sonable deduction, that the time was not far distant when the ancient 
faith would be emancipated from its bondage, when the mass would be 
celebrated in the majestic cathedral of Westminster, and consecrate the 
as yet unhallowed pile of Protestant Saint Paul’s.” 

On the publication of the Sermon however— 

“ Violently moved as were men’s minds, and intense beyond all exam¬ 
ple as was the public eagerness to peruse each for himself this celebrated 
discourse; unexampled as was the number of copies disposed of in all 
no. Lxvm. —oct. 1843. i i 
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parts of the kingdom, yet the controversy derived no new materials or 
fresh exasperation from it. The confusion and alarm seemed suddenly 
hushed, we knew not how $ and a profound silence, almost without ex¬ 
ample, when the circumstances are considered, succeeded, as by common 
consent. Whence did it arise ? was it the result of indifference, and did 
men's minds pass in a moment from what in many cases was a curiosity 
the most intense, and, in more, the deepest concern for the decision of a 
vital question, to an unnatural calm ? Was it the universal conviction 
that the published document, however skilfully fortified and palisaded 
against rash controversial attack, or broad unqualified statements, needed 
no note or commentary, and vindicated more completely, than the most 
elaborate party defence, the sentence of the University ? or was it, on the 
other hand, that it no less decisively established the injustice of the sen¬ 
tence, and gave to the accused a triumphant absolution which admitted 
of no contradiction, and could be strengthened by no extraneous defence ?” 

And if the Sermon has had this effect upon ordinary average 
minds and the world at large, upon the crowd of indifferent spec¬ 
tators who take a dispassionate view of the whole question, and 
are, simply by their want of a religious bias, enabled to be fair; 
much more has it told upon the minds of churchmen—upon those 
who have submitted themselves to the genuine teaching of our 
Church, imbibed her spirit, listened to her divines and interpreters, 
and been led to distinguish her tone from that of the popular sys¬ 
tem of the day: upon all who really understand and recognize 
Church authority and Church principles, and may be called bond 
fide members of our Church. It has been, so far as we have been 
able to discover the state of opinion, with the utmost astonishment, 
that these persons have perused Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, in order to 
discover why it has been condemned. They have literally been 
unable to discover a shadow of a justification for this treatment of it. 
They have not been able to divine on what ground a set of exa¬ 
miners who were pledged to try the Sermon, by reference to proper 
Church of England tests, and those exclusively, could condemn it. 
They sharpened their wits, and sharpened their eyes, and sharp¬ 
ened their noses, for the detection of heresy; they snuffed and 
smelt hard here and there and everywhere, they hoed and tore 
up the earth to see if it had gone underneath and buried itself in 
a hole, they listened to hear if it was growing; they heard, saw, 
felt no heresy whatever. On and on they read, sentence after sen¬ 
tence, page after page, and nothing appeared ; they looked hard 
at the black type to see if it would turn into any thing heretical 
by looking at it; they twisted the pages about, looked at them 
obliquely, horizontally, longitudinally, all to no purpose; they 
read the words backwards, and they turned the sermon upside down 
and read it, and they shook it to see if any thing came out of it, all 
in vain. They discovered no hint or explanation whatever: the 
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Sermon was as silent, with respect to the cause of its condemna¬ 
tion, as the Board of Heresy, and they were left as they were 
before upon the wide field of conjecture, without guide or guide- 
post to tell where they were, or what was the way to orthodoxy, 
and what to heresy; and the layman congratulated himself that he 
was out of the scrape, and released from the risk attending on a 
University Sermon in these ticklish times. 

This is the view, we believe, which ordinary churchmen (we have 
heard of only two or three exceptions) take of the Sermon. They 
may see points here and there oddly or confusedly expressed (we 
would instance ourselves the language in page 27); they may 
see assertions made that they are not accustomed to hear so 
strongly made, and which may strike them as strong assertions, 
simply because they are not accustomed to them ; they may re¬ 
cognize the fact, that Dr. Pusey’s Sermon is somewhat different 
from the ordinary run of pulpit compositions; but they see 
nothing wrong in it, nothing that on reflection they are not glad 
to hear, and glad to think of again, nothing that strikes them as 
disagreeing with the view 7 s of our Church as expressed in our 
Catechism, Liturgy, and the concurrent teaching of her best and 
highest divines and interpreters ; and they are in a state of 
simple unfeigned astonishment at the temerity and cool injustice 
of a Board, who could make it the ground of a Suspension. 

In short the only parties, as far as we know, who cordially back 
up the condemnation of the Sermon, are those who are pledged 
by their active opposition to all Church principles to do so; who, 
one could have told beforehand, would have done so as a matter 
of course, whatever the Sermon was, and from whom nothing else 
w r as to be expected. Upon those who have been crying out from 
the very first against the “ Oxford movement,” w'ho have been cla¬ 
mouring for a condemnation of the “ new view's” ever since they 
were aw'are of their existence, the publication of the Sermon has of 
course produced no effect; they are perfectly satisfied and entirely 
pleased with its condemnation. What authorities Dr. Pusey may 
have collected, either from the Fathers or from the Divines of our 
Church, to bear out his statements, is of course nothing to them. 
They only see in the Church of England their own modern preach¬ 
ing Church, they have no other idea in their heads of her than this : 
abstracted from the system of the day, she is a chimera, and all her 
Divines put together seem to have no more to do with settling a 
question of this kind, than so many disciples of Zoroaster, and 
worshippers of the Grand Lama. We are the Divines of the 
Church of England, say they, we are the loudest talkers, we are her 
trumpets and mouthpieces now, whoever may have been before. 
Does Dr* Pusey agree w r ith us—that is the question? If he 

11 2 
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does not, he must take his departure; the Church does not own 
him, and does not want him. 

Such is the difficulty under which the condemnation of the 
Sermon is still left, and which the publication of the latter, so far 
from clearing up, has increased. Only those, who were deter¬ 
mined beforehand to agree with the condemnation of it, are satis¬ 
fied : those who depended upon reading it, for finding out why it 
was condemned, have not been able to find out anything to con¬ 
demn in it. The objections against the Sermon remain as vague, 
hazy, indistinct, clouded and confused as ever. No point has been 
made out against it. There has been a complete falling short of 
ever coming to an issue, ever reducing objections into legal or dog¬ 
matic shape, ever fixing upon statements, ever bringing what the 
Sermon has said, and what our formularies say, into direct 
contrast, showing that the former says one thing, the latter 
another; ever, in short, advancing one clear definite tangible 
charge against Dr. Pusey. From the time that the Six Doctors 
first took the Sermon in hand up to the present moment, from 
all parties it has been the same ; the inaccessible silence of 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Six Doctors, and the impetuous 
rhetoric of the Evangelical, have left the same haze and obscurity 
overshadowing the subject; Eleusinian mystery and religious tea 
party garrulity have united in producing this effect. All has 
been mist and confusion : the Suspension went off like a shot, 
without a why or wherefore, and left nothing but smoke and dust 
behind it. The cauldron has been mixed with all the proper 
ceremonies and incantation: the 

“ Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting. 

Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing,’’ &c., &c. 
have done their work, and produced their charm of powerful 
trouble: the magicians just show their cowls in the background, 
and some discontented mutterings are heard as the charm begins 
to operate, not quite so favourably to themselves as they could 
wish, and summon some very unwelcome correspondents to reply 
to; but they fly immediately to their cover again, to fog and 
murky air again, take refuge in their ipse dixit , and are not seen 
or heard of more. 

At the same time all this haze and cloudiness is not without 
its proper explanation, which makes it perfectly intelligible ; there 
is method in this madness, clearness in this confusion and per¬ 
plexity, a clue which conducts one pretty effectually through 
this labyrinth, and one which it is not difficult to see, which thrusts 
itself upon one’s eyes. It is very easy after all, far too easy to see 
why Dr. Pusey’s Sermon has been condemned. The reason is 
plain to the most ordinary capacity; it is impossible to help seeing 
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it. And some bolder and more decided tongues among the party 
have not been backward in avowing it. 

The truth is, and every body knows it, that all supernatural and 
mysterious qualities of any kind are totidem verbis denied to 
the ordinance of the Eucharist by a large party in our Church. 
It is not a matter of shade or degree with these people, of less 
or more, of one mode of presence or another mode of presence; 
they deny the real presence itself, in tolo; they assert such a doc¬ 
trine at once, their Protestant instinct scents it at once, as a su¬ 
perstition and form of idolatry. They regard the Eucharist simply 
as a commemorative rite, calculated to produce serious and edi¬ 
fying impressions upon the minds of the recipients; and all beyond 
that is so much charm and magic, and holds about the same place 
in their system with the astrological climax, the adbracadbra, and 
the virtues of the philosophers’ stone. The one Sacrament only 
fares the same as the other; both suffer, both have their vitality 
and essence extracted, both are made to yield to the progress 
of opinions which refer every thing in religion to the action 
of natural or internal causes, either moral habit and reflection, or 
what are called spiritual feelings and emotions. The denial of 
the real presence and rejection of baptismal regeneration have, 
of course, accompanied each other. Every one knows the pains 
that are taken, the uniform and persevering efforts of the Sunday 
sermon or week-day lecture, week after week, from year’s end to 
year’s end, to obliterate the traces of an older and better system 
among us, the perpetual fight that they keep up with the obsti¬ 
nate tendencies in our nature to the supernatural, yearnings and 
cravings that will cleave to it in spite of all you can do, and which 
pulpit lights and “ Gospel preachers” have not yet stared or thun¬ 
dered out of countenance. Every one knows the set determined 
way in which poor children, those born Catholics, if you will let 
them be so—poor children who feel as yet that childish, puerile, 
dark wish to be reverential, who do not think it wrong to be so, 
who will see God acting through his ministers, if they are not 
positively and violently prevented—the studied way in which 
they are cautioned at every confirmation not to suppose for a 
moment that the bishop’s laying his hands upon them is anything, 
or does anything for them. That would be theheightof absurdity, 
they are told—that would be childish to a degree—that is a thought 
that even children of thirteen or fourteen years old should be 
ashamed to entertain. They are told that the bishop lays his 
hands upon them for the sake of producing a useful impression 
upon their minds, and that if they reflect upon the ceremonial, 
and are impressed by it, it will almost produce the effect of a ser¬ 
mon—but no charm, no charm, be assured, dear children, as you 
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would be good little rationalists, or sweet young evangelicals, you 
must not believe in any charms. Such is the smooth easy cover 
under which the supernatural is thrown aside. Divine grace, 
whenever united to a Church form, is a charm, and Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are cabalistical rites, if regarded as mysteries. 
Yes, and why should not outward prayer, and public worship, and 
the bending the knee, and the raising the eye, and music, and 
every outward form into which human nature has voluntarily 
moulded itself for the expression of its devotional feelings, be 
superstitious, and idle, and cabalistical f What has form to do 
with spirit? Why should not people pray sitting (they do that 
generally now), or reclining, or with their legs up in the air in 
American fashion. If denied that God joins the visible with the 
invisible, why should man do so either? These wise cautioners, 
with their condemnation of charms, what would they reduce 
human nature to, allowing them their full swing, and full time for 
their theory to work itself out ? What would become of religion, 
as step by step all visible signs of it disappeared, and the joints 
which knit and adapted the outward system to the inward, earth 
to heaven, the bodily to the spiritual, the human to the divine, one 
by one loosened, and left the mere man stranded and unmoored, 
forlorn and vile, the human animal sinking more and more into 
itself, till he almost realized the account which the comparative 
anatomist gives of him, and took his primitive place again among 
the aboriginal monkey tribes of the geologist’s chaotic, ante-Mo- 
saic world. 

We do not mean to say that the whole body of Dr. Pusey’s 
opponents go all these lengths in lowering and humanizing the 
Sacraments, but that is obviously the tendency of their theology, 
and a tendency which must work itself out if that theology goes 
on and prevails. The low rationalizing view is obviously the 
view of the active, the working, and the dominant section among 
them : it is obviously the view of the Evangelicals. But they 
are a mixed body:—Evangelicals and Establishment men—the 
latter of various shades, some mere successors of the Hoadley 
and Tillotson school, most pure liberals as regards Church 
principle,—others of a rather better, but still weak and attenu¬ 
ated Church views. The alliance which has been forming of 
late between the Evangelicals and old misnamed High Church 
has been very generally remarked. All these parties agree toge¬ 
ther up to a certain point; Evangelicals, Liberals, Establishment 
men, may have more or less of moderation or indifference, and not 
exactly know what statements on the subject of the Eucharist 
they would like; but they know very well what they dislike. 
Their bias is clear enough : they think the low side on the whole 
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the safe side, and the right side, and the intelligible side; one and 
all of them have a cool, steady inclination that way; in other 
words, they are at the bottom Zwinglians, and any strong state¬ 
ment therefore of the supernatural virtue of the Eucharist dis¬ 
turbs, offends and appals them. They may be afraid of saying 
that this or that expression is wrong and superstitious; they may 
not have analyzed their own views sufficiently for the purpose, or 
they may be afraid of exposing how low their views are; they 
may have, in fact—and that is most probable—no view at all on 
the subject, except that they dislike high views. Never mind, 
that is quite view enough to act upon. u These high views must 
be put down,” they say, “ they have come up to the surface too 
much of late; it is a bore and a nuisance to have them obtruded 
before us as they have been ; they must be put down, or they will 
get a-headofus; Delenda est Carthago.” Ask them for their 
grounds, their objectionable statements and expressions, they 
reply, with Dr. FelPs epigrammatist, that “ the reason why they 
cannot tell, but this they know, and know full well,” that they do 
not like Dr. Pusey’s sermon. Such and such a statement might 
be tolerable, nay, commendable, provided they were perfectly 
certain that the writer did not mean what he said, and only in¬ 
tended it for a fine sentence, or a proof of erudition. It is not 
the mere statement, it is the belief in the statement which offends 
them. A serious, warm, living, real supernaturalism on the sub¬ 
ject of the Eucharist, as distinguished from the cut and dried 
tone of a former period, has come into deadly collision with their 
Zwinglian instinct. We will do the Six Doctors the justice to 
suppose that they really had no definite statements of Dr. Pusey’s 
before them when they condemned the Sermon, or else that they 
would not have so deliberately and obstinately kept them back. 
It was the tone and spirit of the Sermon they condemned, and not 
the mere words. A tone and a spirit was abroad in the Univer¬ 
sity and the Church, which was to be put down, stamped on any 
how, put into Bocardo, rammed and jammed and the lid well 
closed and nailed upon it. The genius loci had made his appear¬ 
ance out of his cave, and was to be forced back again by the neck 
and shoulders. Oxford theology was to be made to disappear 
somehow, to be buried alive, or shoved into the first convenient 
hole that appeared ; it did not signify what became of it, so long 
as it was got rid of, and was thenceforth in the class of non appa - 
rentium, the ground well smoothed and rolled upon it. 

This is, of course, the real explanation of the condemnation of 
Dr. Pusey’s Sermon. As a mere act of power, it is intelligible 
enough to the meanest capacities. The justice of it, however, is 
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the point we are concerned with. What right had the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Sermon being what we see it to be, to condemn 
it ? What legitimate ground did it give him for suspending Dr. 
Pusey ? 

Only cast your eye over the authorities which Dr. Pusey 
appeals to in his defence. The Sermon is literally mosaiced 
with references ; it is dotted and spotted and sprinkled all 
over with those significant little letters which may be said so 
emphatically to speak volumes; and the alphabet spreads over 
the page like an autumnal flight of swallows. Every half sentence 
has its reference to St. Chrysostom, or St. Augustine, or St. Am¬ 
brose, or some other father of the first four centuries ; the period 
that our Church has formally taken up and expressly declared 
the orthodoxy of. The Sermon is literally composed of patristic 
language; the feelings, the turn of ideas, the form of expressions 
are all straight from the very Fathers themselves; the whole is 
more a translation from the Fathers than an original document; 
it is St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose 
speaking to us, and not Dr. Pusey individually. “ I lived,” is 
his own expression, “ for the time in Holy Scripture and its 
deepest expositors, the Fathers, and was careful to use rather 
their language than my own, lest on so high a subject I should 
seem to speak over boldly. ,, He threw himself, in short, into 
the theology of the Fathers; he thought he could not be wrong 
in taking the great doctors of the Catholic world, the recognized 
standards of our own and of all Churches, for his guides. He 
had imbibed their tone and teaching as if it was the air which he 
breathed, and felt his religious home in their system. Every one 
knows what effect, year after year of devotion to any one depart¬ 
ment even of science or literature produces upon a mind, how 
it familiarizes it with the phenomena, characteristic points, and 
the whole genius loci of each. Our associations of ideas, illustra¬ 
tions, comparisons, the way in which we put things to our minds, 
our most every-day reflections, all take a direction from our line 
of life, and our course of reading and pursuits. This applies of 
course in a much stronger degree to the line of theology; and if 
there is any one person in this age to whom it can be applied on 
this subject with peculiar and intense force, it is to Dr. Pusey. 
The Fathers have been his reading, they and their commentators 
almost his exclusive reading from the commencement of his theo¬ 
logical life. The reading of such a reader, brought to bear upon 
one point, is no slight matter; and the effects are visible in every 
piece of writing that has issued from him. Custom and familiarity 
have made the language of the Fathers almost his vernacular 
tongue as a theologian, and he falls without effort into their turn 
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of thought, and sees from their point of view. He speaks to us 
always from the inmost feelings of a mind thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with their teaching, and this Sermon is just one of the 
results of such a line of thought. This is merely one of his 
common sermons. He writes it of course quite unsuspiciously, 
and without an idea of what is coming; he is taken entirely oft 
his guard, and yet what is the issue? That he is furnished with 
a reference to some Father—treatise, chapter, and section—for 
every half sentence of the Sermon. 

Such being Dr. Pusey’s position with respect to the Fathers, 
we have a question to put to the Vice-Chancellor and Six Doc¬ 
tors on this head. What do these gentlemen imagine to be the 
meaning of our Church in formally and expressly adopting the 
first centuries of Christianity, and maintaining their ortho¬ 
doxy in the way she does ? for to declare her adhesion to the 
first General Councils, as the express Act of Parliament states, 
and to retain the creeds of that period in her formularies, is 
certainly to do this; a fact does not lose its real significancy 
because it becomes familiar and ceases to be striking. Do they 
think that all this has no meaning? Do they think that the 
creeds are mere words, and that the Church establishment of the 
day borrows the language of the Council of Nice for mere con¬ 
venience sake, and puts its own sense upon it without any 
reference whatever to the current belief of the age in which that 
creed was embodied, and the theology of which must determine 
its genuine meaning? Can she adopt the creeds and the coun¬ 
cils of the early Church without adopting the theology of the 
early Church. And can she adopt the theology of the early 
Church, and at the same time condemn all the theologians of the 
early Church ? Here is the point. Dr. Pusey has appealed in 
his own defence to the great standard theologians of the very 
period which our Church expressly owns and recognizes as ortho¬ 
dox, nay looks up to as the fountainhead of orthodoxy. He 
appeals to these great luminaries not here and there, but 
throughout the Sermon; he makes it impossible for the Board to 
condemn the disciple without condemning the masters at the 
same time. He is even so afraid of this latter catastrophe, not 
for his own sake, but out of mere shame and fear for the credit 
of the Judges and the University, that with the utmost simplicity 
he “ scrapes,” as he tells us, (t his notes together, amid hurry 
and severe indisposition, wdth the view at once of showing them 
that he had not used high language of his own mind, and that they 
might not unconsciously blame the Fathers, while they thought they 
were blaming himself only.” Well, with their eyes open, fully 
knowing what they were doing, entirely aware that almost every 
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word of Dr. Pusey’s came from the Fathers, with the references 
and verifications in black and white before them, these six Doc¬ 
tors and a Vice-Chancellor condemn both Sermon and authorities 
at once; condemn the confessed and recognized standard teachers 
of that selfsame early era, whose system of doctrine is formally 
acknowledged and adopted by our Church. 

We know what will be said here; that, by adopting the theology 
of the first centuries of Christianity in general, a Church does not 
bind its members to receive for standards all the individual theo¬ 
logians of that period, or to admit all the particular points which 
even its standard theologians maintain. There is a line of argu¬ 
ment which will be opened on this head; it is so familiar a 
one that we need do no more than allude to it. We mean the 
whole line of drawing distinctions and guarding the admission of 
a general ground from being considered binding as to all parti¬ 
culars. Let us suppose it to be here urged, with all the force 
necessary, that the theology of an age may be right, and theo¬ 
logians of the age wrong; that the theology of an age may be 
right in general, and wrong in this or that particular doctrine, 
and so on. 

We have only one remark to make on such a line of defence; 
and that is, that, let it be ever so just in itself, it is totally inap¬ 
plicable to the present case. The Fathers, that Dr. Pusey has 
appealed to, are not ordinary men representing the opinions of 
their age, simply in the way in which any individual who writes 
represents more or less the tone of his age; they are picked men, 
the very flower and pride of the early Christian theology. They 
are the more perfect full and intense reflections of the doctrinal 
teaching of their period, from the important circumstance that 
they were the teachers ; the more genuine representatives because 
they were the champions, and held themselves, and bore aloft in 
their own hands, through many a hard campaign and stout fight 
against the Church's foes, the standard of the orthodox faith. They 
are the men who stood in the gap against sinister half-believing 
emperors, and the undermining influence or open hostilities of 
imperial or proconsular courts; who were firm and staunch, and 
kept their Catholic forces so, when heresy had long been eating its 
way into the Christian body, and occupied the highest and most 
powerful posts in Court and Church. They were the very pillars 
of the Church in their day, its governors and guides. To mistrust 
or throw a cloud over such men as St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
St. Ambrose, St. Hilary and others like them, is impossible, if you 
are to take the teaching of the early Church at all. If we profess 
to go back to this, where are we to go to find it ? In what repo¬ 
sitories is it laid up ? in what channels does it flow if not in these? 
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Where are you to get at it, so as to see what it is, to lay hold of 
it, touch and taste it ? If the theology of the early Church is 
anything substantial, real, solid, and not a will o’ the whisp, a 
flicker, a gust of air, or an empty cloud ; if it is subject matter of 
apprehension and information, if it is to be seen or read or heard 
of, at whose hands are you to take it, but those of the great 
doctors of that Church ? The early Church’s theology, and 
that of her great doctors, are in fact so identified, that you cannot 
separate them or view them apart. Their writings are her trea¬ 
suries and storehouses, the great receptacles and reservoirs of 
her teaching. The springs of waters have trickled from all parts 
of her domain, and formed these magnificent seas, Euxines and 
Caspians, where the theologian may plunge and be conversant 
with the full bright and clear mind of the Church Catholic: the 
trees of the Lord, and the holy mountains stand around them, 
and the glories of the new Temple are reflected in their surface. 
Here for the conviction and ready instruction of the faithful of all 
ages, all the Church’s doctrines, the great and wide Catholic 
Church herself, are brought within reach and compass; wisdom 
is at our very door, crowds her treasures within arms length, and 
bids us lay hold at the first impulse of faith, of whatever the world 
of spiritual life has produced. These great religious minds con¬ 
centrate as it were and condense the ubiquitous genius of the 
Church : they are her great colossal births ; just worthy (we 
mean it merely as an illustration), for their exceeding grandeur, 
to be miniatures of her, as she is herself the miniature of the still 
larger and higher Church above. Her images, summaries, 
symbols, representatives; concentrating, explaining, developing 
her, we must take them and her together—they are united, iden¬ 
tified with her; and her and their theology must stand or fall 
together. 

Dr. Pusey, we say, appeals to authorities, who cannot but be 
considered the proper and recognized representatives of the 
Church in that day. If the argument is thrown back upon the 
Church herself, and the theology of the Church herself is called 
in question; if it is said that this may be admitted in general 
without binding ourselves to her doctrines on all points; w ? e reply 
again as we have done—let the position be ever so true in itself, 
it does not affect the present case. Who ever heard that the early 
Church was heretical or unsound on the subject of the Eucharist? 
Who ever, but a declared Dissenter, or latitudinarian, or neolo- 
gian, thought or dreamed of such a supposition ? Who ever, 
that did not appear convicted ipso facto , to any Churchman's 
mind, of temerity, profaneness and scepticism, threw a doubt 
over the orthodoxy of the early Church on this most dear and 
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vital point. Is there a whisper about Transubstantiation—are we 
told to have a look out for symptoms of that notion appearing: 
here again the argument eminently fails. The merest tyro in theo¬ 
logy knows that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was the growth 
of a later age ; and the first council at which that doctrine w F as 
promulgated, the place and date, year and day of its first public 
introduction—whole centuries after the period which Dr. Pusey's 
Sermon refers to—is all known, all familiar to us ; all in black 
and white in every abstract and school-book of divinity, in every 
exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles; in Tomline's, Burnet's, 
and ail abbreviations of Tomline and Burnet, that boys read 
before they stand for scholarships, and young men before they go 
up for their examination in the schools. Why these very times, in 
arguing with the Roman Catholic, have always been appealed 
to in support of our own Church divinity on this subject; we 
have been accustomed to the appeal from our childhood, we have 
it at our tongue's end; we question whether, nay w r e have no 
question at all about it, we feel certain that some at least of the 
Six Doctors themselves would, on finding themselves in any such 
controversy, from sheer force of habit and the instinct of the mo¬ 
ment, and because they had nothing else so ready to say, make 
this appeal totidem verbis; would tell the Roman Catholic, that 
Transubstantiation was not known of in the four first centuries, 
and that the theology of that period was entirely free from that 
error. Surely we cannot be mistaken in saying that, in our 
Church of England, the orthodoxy of the early Church's doc¬ 
trine of the Eucharist has been taken for granted. The writing 
and speaking of all ordinary Churchmen on this head has gone 
on naturally implying this, and taken a direction, a tone and a 
form, in consequence. This is surely our familiar, accustomed, 
recognized Church of England ground; if it is not, w r e know not 
what is. 

And if such is the state of the case, we beg to put it simply 
and openly to the Six Doctors—do they intend by this act of 
theirs to do what never has been done, never has been dreamed 
of in our Church yet, to declare the whole early Church heter¬ 
odox and unsound in its doctrine of the Eucharist? If Dr. 
Pusey's Sermon is, as we see it is, literally composed from first 
to last of references to the Fathers, if his theology is the theology 
of the Fathers, and the theology of the Fathers is the theology of 
the early Church, this is the result plainly as regards the Six 
Doctors. Do they stand by it? Do they, with the fact staring 
them in the face that our Church admits the four General Coun¬ 
cils, regards the creeds and confessions, which those times framed, 
as the necessary creed of the Christian to be believed on peril of 
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salvation, and solemnly chants them in her ritual, and on this 
doctrine of the Eucharist in particular has made those centuries 
her standard and guide—with all this formal, declaratory,—all this 
current old established language before them, do they intend now 
for the first time to stamp the early Church as wrong upon a very 
vital doctrine; do they intend to take just that very period, the 
faith of which our Church has especially and expressly imposed 
upon the acceptance and submission of its members, and to put 
their condemning mark upon it? Can they lay their hands on their 
hearts and recite the language of the Convocation of 1571, that 
tS preachers shall be careful not to preach aught to be religiously 
held and believed by the people, except what is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and collected from that 
very doctrine by the Catholic Fathers and ancient bishops ”—can 
they, we say, admit (as they are pledged to do) all those direct 
tributes to the teaching of the old Catholic Fathers, and at the 
same time condemn en masse all the old Catholic Fathers together 
in the way in which they have. And we say this is a condemna¬ 
tion of them, a general and unconfined condemnation of them, 
because though it is so on a particular doctrine, that doctrine is 
one on which they have not the smallest authority from our 
Church to consider them heterodox upon, rather the greatest ob¬ 
ligation to think the contrary; if they condemn them on this 
doctrine, there is no reason why they should not condemn them 
on any other: they are condemning the Fathers upon their own 
mere arbitrary will and fancy—a sort of condemnation there is no 
check or limit to. Do they intend to do this, we ask, and by 
doing so to plant the Church of England on a new ground; are 
they tired of hearing the old statement over and over again re¬ 
peated, that the early Church is our Church’s standard, and do 
they intend completely and once for all to quash it ? Is it, in 
short, a theological revolution in our system that they aim at, a 
shaking off of old trammels, and a new latitudinarian, liberal, 
evangelical or neological start for our Church? Aim at, did we 
say? Why as to the theological board, we do not give them either 
the credit or discredit of having any very long-sighted aims in the 
matter. We believe there never was a board, theological or any 
other, that was so wholly guiltless of seeing one inch beyond 
their own acts as this present one. They have an immediate 
definite party object before them, a strong wish to put down some 
views that have lately made a noise in the world, and made them¬ 
selves uncomfortable ; and besides or beyond this they do not see 
where they are going. They and others are urged on, however, 
by a movement within our Church, which has been all along 
working in one uniform line towards her abasement, and trying 
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to level her into a sect. They are driven on by that spirit which 
has set at us from the first, which was first puritanical, then lati- 
tudinarian, is now both, and is ready to be any thing whatever to 
accomplish its end. They are willing but blindfold instruments 
of the move towards internal dissolution which threatens and 
threatens, but seems to be warded off again and again as often as 
it threatens, by acts of God’s free grace, and pure undeserved 
Almighty love. 

We turn to another class of authorities, to which Dr. Pusey has 
appealed, viz. the divines of our own Church since the Refor¬ 
mation. 

With respect to the doctrine of the Eucharist held by our own 
divines, one very important point, and a particularly pertinent one 
to the present case, is to be observed, viz. that they declare one and 
all, we may say,—there is a remarkable unanimity amongst them 
on the subject,—that their dispute with the Roman Catholic is 
only about the manner of the Presence, de modo prasentia, not 
at all about the Presence itself. “ The disagreement is only de 
modo prasentia,” says Bishops Bilson and Montagu. “ All the 
controversy is about the mode/’ says Bishop Andrewes. (i The 
question is not concerning a real Presence,” says Bishop Morton, 
“ which Protestants do also profess.” “ Abate us transubstan- 
tiation,” says Archbishop Bramhall, “ and those things which are 
consequent of this determination of the manner of the Presence, 
and we have no difference with them in this particular.” But 
we meet with this statement everywhere; there is no need to 
multiply instances. 

Our divines then immediately proceed to declare their formal, 
express, warm, earnest, solemn belief in the Presence, as a point 
on which they do not at all differ from the Roman Church, 
although they do differ from her with respect to the manner of 
the Presence. u In the Sacrament,” says Bishop Ridley, “ is the 
very true and natural body and blood of Christ, that which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, which descended into heaven, which 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, which shall come 
from thence to judge the quick and dead.” “ God forbid,” says 
Bishop Bilson, and Bishop Montague quotes him, €t that we 
should deny that the flesh and blood of Christ are really present 
at the Lord’s table “ that the flesh and blood of Christ are 
truly and really present at the Lord’s table,” says Bishop White: 
“ that the body and blood of Christ is really and substantially 
present,” says Bishop Overall. Bishop Moreton affirms “ A true 
and real Presence.” “ The Presence,” says Bishop Andrewes, 
u we believe, and that no less true than yourselves (the Roman 
Catholics).” i( The Church of England teaches and believes the 
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true and real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist/’ says Laud: 
“A true, real, substantial, and essential Presence,” says Dr. Law¬ 
rence : “ A real and substantial Presence,” says Bishop Cosin: 
“ That the body and blood of Christ is truly, really, and substan¬ 
tially present in the Eucharist,” says Bishop Forbes : “ A true 
and real Presence,” says Archbishop Bramhall, “ as no son of 
the Church of England did ever deny “ The very giving 
Christ’s body to us,” says Hammond. “ All ecclesiastical writers,” 
says Thorndike, “ with one mouth bear witness to the Presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist—that the ele¬ 
ments become the body and blood of Christ.” L’Estrange re¬ 
peats the words, “ Are made the body and blood of Christ.” 
“ Are made the body and blood of Christ,” says Bishop Bull. 
Made so “ substantialiter,” says Bishop Taylor, and he insists 
upon the word. “The word ‘substantialiter,’” he says, “is 
used by Protestants in this question, which l suppose may be the 
same with that which is in the Council of Trent, 6 Sacramentaliter 
prcesem Salvator substantia sua adest nobis, 9 in substance, but 
after a sacramental manner; which words, if they might be under¬ 
stood in the sense in which the Protestants use them, that is, 
really, truly, without fiction or help of fancy, but in rei veritate , 
as Philo calls spiritual things, ctvctyxctioTctToa ouartca, 1 most neces¬ 
sary, useful, and material substances;’ it might become an in¬ 
strument of an united confession.” “ They ask us,” he adds, 
“ whether, when we say Christ’s body is really in the Sacrament, 
we mean that body, that flesh, that was born of the Virgin Mary? 
I answer, I know uoue else that he had, or hath. We eat and 
drink the body and blood of Christ, that was broken and poured 
forth—for there is no other body, no other blood of Christ.” He 
is following Bishop Andrewes, who calls “ The Holy Eucharist, 
the flesh wherein our Saviour was seen and suffered;” “ that 
body and blood which for our sakes was dissolved, when it suf¬ 
fered for our sins.” Bishop Hackett again follows Taylor— 
“ Not fiction, fancy, opinion, falsity, but substance and verity.” 
Johnson, Leslie, Brett, Wheatly, follow in the same train. “ Ac¬ 
tually there,” says the former, “ of the body and blood—actually 
there, whether they discern it or not.” “ The English divines,” 
says Grabe, u teach that in the Holy Eucharist the body and 
blood of Christ, under the species, that is, the signs of bread and 
wine, are offered to God, and become a representation of the 
sacrifice of Christ once made upon the cross, whereby God may 
be rendered propitious.” 

Truly, really, substantially, essentially, actually present; the 
body and blood of Christ, in substance and verity, without fiction, 
fancy, or opinion, present in the Sacrament, at the Lord’s table— 
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so say one after another, a long list of authorities, that commence 
immediately after the Reformation, and come down quite to our 
own times. Divine after divine passes in long traiu before us, 
(we have only given a selection from Dr. Pusey’s selection), and 
one after another repeats his creed “ truly,” “ really,” “ substan¬ 
tially,” “ verily”—the Body which was born of the Virgin, the 
Body and Blood which were broken and shed; we eat that Body, 
drink that Blood. “ Truly,” “ really,” “ substantially”—it is the 
same expression time after time ; the solemn words proceed from 
one mouth only to be repeated from the next; the note sounds, 
bell tolls, hammer falls again and again; the Church is stamped 
and stamped again with the sacred mark; uniformity, regularity, 
one tone, one line has produced its effect; stillicidi casus lapidem 
cavat; the force of impression makes itself felt, and repetition 
cuts its way, and produces a theology. 

So much for the bare definition with which our divines start, 
the basis and principle on which they proceed in their doctrine 
of the Eucharist. It is most important to observe it, because it 
gives us a distinction at the very root of the question, which is of 
the greatest weight, and which must develop into more and more 
importance as the groundwork of definition fructifies, and expands 
into the fuller and more devotional view of the subject. Our 
divines, it must be remarked, do not condemn the Roman Catholic 
doctrine en masse, vaguely, loosely or indefinitely, as being too 
high or too formal and ceremonial, or going too great lengths, 
or making too much of the Sacrament, or for any such like 
reason. They do not bar the belief of the Anglican from all 
entrance upon Roman Catholic ground, or confine him generally 
and indefinitely to some view, which has nothing Roman Catholic 
about it. Their limitation of him, on the contrary, has itself a 
limit, and a very clear and precise one. They check him up to 
a certain point, and on coming to that point, they remove the 
check as definitely and plainly as they laid it down, and allow 
him, nay bid hi nr think with the Roman Catholic. They forbid 
him defining the manner of the Presence ; but with respect to 
the Presence itself, they tell him that both he and the Roman 
Catholic think alike. 

The question de rnodo passed, all beyond that is open ground, 
free as the air, and wide as the eye can reach : here we meet all 
upon the broad basis of the Catholic Church, all Catholics agree 
now: the Presence itself all believe “true,” “real,” “substan¬ 
tial,” “actual;” and the Anglicans’ “real” and “substantial” 
may be as real a one as that of the rest—as real as he pleases, as 
real as the conception of the religious heart can realize. He is 
neyer told that the Roman Church or the Greek Church think it 
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too real, and that he must think it less so ; he has not his amount 
of reality cut and carved out for him ; he is not told to think it 
real to a certain extent, something mixed, ambiguous, something 
between real and unreal. Believe in a real Presence, he is told, 
without qualification, without modification, except indeed such 
as the whole Church and the Roman Church herself draws. 
The member of our Church is left by their teaching at liberty, 
nay under a call to think as deeply, heartily, and intensely of the 
reality of the real Presence in the Sacrament, as all other Catho¬ 
lics. “ We have no difference with them in this particular”— 
“ no difference about the truth and reality of the Presence”— 
“ no real difference betwixt us about this real Presence“ the 
Presence we believe no less true than yourselves;” “ this is yielded 
to on either side;” “ all sides agree in this truth,” i. e. here our 
unfortunate differences end ; here the Church of England agrees 
with all other Churches; here she launches into the full depth of 
divine realities, dwells on the glorious vision, and feasts on the 
beatific food—so say our divines, one after another: they first 
impose their check, and then leave as much liberty as could be 
desired or enjoyed. 

And now to apply this distinction to the present case. It is 
quite obvious that, if there is any meaning in it at all, it leaves the 
vague ground against Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, of its being too high, 
and going too far, and being too imaginative, and so on, perfectly 
empty and nugatory as legal grounds of condemnation. Our 
Church divinity imposes a particular definite check—the question 
is, has Dr. Pusey violated or neglected that check ? If he has 
not, it is nothing to the purpose to say that he has done other 
things, has entered upon other ground, which our Church gives 
him the full liberty of entering upon. Has Dr. Pusey defined 
the manner of the Presence, and defined that manner to be what 
the Roman Doctors assert it ? He has not; he expressly tells us 
he does not; he says with a most obvious purpose and meaning 
at the very outset of the Sermon, “We, if we are wise, shall 
never ask how they can be elements of this world , and yet his very 
body and blood.” He calls the bread and wine “ elements of this 
world,” and says (( we are not to ask how they become the body 
and blood.” . To use the words of his Preface, he states that “ he 
believes the elements to remain in their own natural substances, 
and that he does not attempt to define the mode of the mystery.” 
What more could our divines wish him to have done on this 
head ? What more could he have said to show his- agreement 
with them ? Such an explicit statement was in fact more than 
was necessary ; especially considering Dr. Pusey’s known attach¬ 
ment to the divines of our Church. “ My own views were cast,” 
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he says, “ in the mould of the minds of Bishop Andrewes and 
Archbishop Bramhall, which I regarded as the type of the teach¬ 
ing of our Church.” What sort of excuse is there after this for 
turning the high language in which he simply expands the idea 
of the real Presence, its power and virtue, into a charge of 
heterodoxy against him ; for charging him with transgressing the 
boundaries of our divinity, because he makes use of its liberties, 
and avails himself of that Catholic range which our divines used 
themselves, and expressly allowed and enjoined the use of? 
There was one point for Dr. Pusey’s accusers to prove; if they 
did not do that, and he has made it impossible for them to do it, 
the rest was nothing to the purpose. 

Dr. Pusey, we say, may appeal to the first axiom and funda¬ 
mental rule which our divines have laid down in their view of the 
Eucharist, and may take his stand upon that. They never meant 
to chain and bind him to any one set form of words, one cut and 
dried mode of speaking on the subject, when they made the real 
Presence the open common ground of the whole Christian world, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and all. Their doctrine of the real 
Pi esence is a charter of liberty to the member of the English 
Church on this point. 

And here we might stop; there is no necessity strictly, with 
such a grant of liberty as this, to compare, word for word and 
phrase for phrase. Dr. Pusey’s free and glowing description of 
the divine benefits conveyed in the Eucharist, with the contempla¬ 
tions and discourses of our divines on the subject. A few spe¬ 
cimens however from both will, we think, suffice to show 7 that 
Dr. Pusey’s tone and language is not so different from theirs. 

Take the following extracts from the Sermon. 

“ When our Lord most largely and directly is setting forth the fruits 
of eating His flesh and drinking His blood, He speaks throughout of 
one gift, life ; freedom from death, life through Him, through His in¬ 
dwelling, and therefore resurrection from the dead, and life eternal# 
‘ This is the bread, which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof and not die. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever; and the bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.* e Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink Ilis blood, ye have no life in you.’ ' Whoso eatetb My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last Day.* * He that eatetb My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth 
in Me and I in Him.* * As the Living Father bath sent Me and I live 
by the Father, so he that eateth Me, he also shall live by Me/ ‘ He 
that eateth of this Bread shall live for ever/ No one can observe how 
this whole discourse circleth round this gift of life, and how our Lord, 
with unwearied patience, bringeth this one truth before us in so many 
different forms, without feeling that He means to inculcate, that life in 
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Him is His chief gift in His Sacrament,, and to make a reverent long¬ 
ing for it an incentive to our faith.—‘ Whoso eateth My flesh, and 
drinketh My blood/ (He himself says the amazing words) 4 eateth Me.’ 
Receiving Him into this very body, they who are His, receive life,— 
which shall pass over to our very decaying flesh $ they have within 
them Him who is life and immortality and incorruption, to cast out or 
absorb into itself our natural mortality and death and corruption, and 
‘ shall live for ever/ because made one with Him who alone ‘ liveth 
for evermore/ 

t( It is not then life only as an outward gift, to be possessed by us, 
as His gift 5 it is no mere strengthening and refreshing of our souls, by 
the renewal and confirming our wills, and invigorating of our moral 
nature, giving us more fixedness of purpose, or implanting in us Chris¬ 
tian graces; it is no gift, such as we might imagine given to the most 
perfect of God’s created beings in himself. Picture we the most perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, strength, harmony, proportion, brightness, beauty, 
fitness, completeness of created being ; fair as was that angel * in the 
garden of God’ before he fell, ‘ the seal of comeliness, full of wisdom 
and complete in beauty—perfect in his ways from the day he was cre¬ 
ated.’ Yet let this be a perfection, upheld indeed of God, yet external 
to Him, as a mere creation, and it would fall unutterably short of the 
depth of the mystery of the Sacraments of Christ, and the gift, the germ 
whereof is therein contained for us; although such as we actually are, we 
know that, for strength we have weakness, for knowledge ignorance, our 
nature jarring still, disharmonized, obscured, deformed, both by the 
remains of original corruption and our own superadded sins. For the 
life therein bestowed is greater than any gift, since it is life in Christ, 
life through His indwelling, Himself who is life. And Holy Scripture 
hints, that the blessed angels, who never fell, shall in some way to us 
unknown, gain by the mystery of the incarnation, being with us ga¬ 
thered together under one Head, our incarnate Lord, into His one 
body, the fulness of Him who filleth all in all.” 

So far only the benefits of the Eucharist to the holy are con¬ 
templated. We are now reminded of another class of benefits to 
another class of communicants. 

“ But where, one may feel, is there here any place for the sinner ? 
Here all breathes of holy life, life in God, the life of God imparted to 
man, the indwelling of the all holy and incarnate Word, the Presence 
of God in the soul and body, incorruption and eternal life, through His 
holy presence and union with him, who, being God, is life. Where 
seems there room for one, the mansion of whose soul has been broken 
down, and he to have no place where Christ may lay His head $ the 
vessel has been broken, if not defiled, and now seems unfit to contain 
Gods holy presence j the tenement has been narrowed by self-love, and 
seems incapable of expanding to receive the love of God, or God Who 
is love ; or choked and thronged with evil or foul imaginations ; or 
luxury and self-indulgence have dissolved it, or evil thoughts and desires 
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have made room for evil spirits in that which was the dwelling-place of 
the Trinity ? 

44 Doubtless, God’s highest and 4 holy* gift, is, as the ancient Church 
proclaimed, chiefly ‘ for the holy.* .... Still, here as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, there is a subordinate and subdued notion of sin ; and 
what wraps the saint already in the third heaven, may yet uphold us 
sinners, that the pit shut not her mouth upon us. The same reality of 
the divine gift makes it angels’ food to the saint, the ransom to the 
sinner. And both because it is the body and blood of Christ. Were it 
only a thankful commemoration of His redeeming love, or only a show¬ 
ing forth of His death, or a strengthening only and refreshing of the 
soul, it were indeed a reasonable service, but it would have no direct 
healing for the sinner. To him its special joy is that it is his Redeemer’s 
very broken body, it is His blood, which was shed for the remission of 
his sins. In the words of the ancient Church, he 4 drinks his ransom/ 
he eateth that, 4 the very body and blood of the Lord, the only sacrifice 
for sin/ God 4 poureth out’ for him yet 4 the most precious blood of His 
Only-Begotten / they 4 are fed from the cross of the Lord, because they 
eat His body and blood / and as of the Jews of old, even those who had 
been the betrayers and murderers of their Lord, it was said, 4 the blood, 
which in their phrenzy they shed, believing they drank/ so of the true 
penitent it may be said, whatever may have been his sins, so he could 
repent, awful as it is to say,—the blood he in deed despised, and pro¬ 
faned, and trampled under foot, may he, when himself humbled in the 
dust, drink, and therein drink his salvation. 4 He who refused not to 
shed Ilis blood for us, and again gave us of His flesh and his very 
blood, what will he refuse for our salvation V 4 He/ says St. Ambrose, 

4 is the bread of life. Whoso then eateth life cannot die. How should 
he die, whose food is life ? How perish, who hath a living substance ? 
Approach to Him and be filled, because He is bread ; approach to Him 
and drink, because he is a fountain ; approach to Him and be enlight¬ 
ened, because He is light; approach to Him and be freed, because, 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; approach to Him and 
be absolved, because He is remission of sins.” 

These are strong passages, and speak certainly in a tone to 
which we are not accustomed now-a-days. But let us turn only 
to our own Homily on the subject. 

44 Thus much we must be sure to hold, that in the Supper of the Lord 
there is no vain ceremony, no bare sign, no untrue figure of a thing 
absent; but, as the Scripture saith, the Table of the Lord, the Bread 
and cup of the Lord, the memory of Christ, the annunciation of His death , 
yea, the communion of the Body and Blood of the Lord , in a marvellous 
incorporation , which by the operation of the Holy Ghost (the very bond of 
our conjunction with Christ) is through faith wrought in the souls of the faith¬ 
ful, whereby not only their souls live to eternal life , but they surely trust to win 
their bodies a resurrection to immortality. The true understanding of this 
fruition and union, which is betwixt the body and the Head, betwixt 
the true believers and Christ, the ancient Catholic Fathers both perceiving 
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themselves, and commending to their people, were not afraid to call this 
Supper, some of them, the salve of immortality and sovereign preservative 
against death other, a deifical communion ; other the sweet dainties of 
our Saviour, the pledge of eternal health, the defence of faith, the hope 
of the resurrection ; other, the food of immortality, the healthful grace, 
and the conservatory to everlasting life.”— Homily on the Sacrament. 

Hooker: 

“ Let curious and sharp-witted men beat their heads about what 
questions themselves will, the very letter of the word of Christ giveth 
plain security that these mysteries do as nails fasten us to His very Cross, 
that by them we draw out, as touching efficacy, force, and virtue, even 
the blood of His gored side ; in the wounds of our Redeemer we there 
dip our tongues, we are dyed red both within and without, our hunger 
is satisfied and our thirst for ever quenched ; they are things wonderful 
which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and unheard of which he uttereth, 
whose soul is possessed of this Paschal Lamb and made joyful in the 
strength of this new Wine j this Bread hath in it more than the substance 
which our eyes behold, this Cup hallowed with solemn benediction 
availeth to the endless life and welfare both of soul and body, in that 
it serveth as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and purge our 
sins as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving $ with touching it sanctifieth, it 
enlighteneth with belief, it truly conformeth us unto the image of Jesus 
Christ j what these elements are in themselves it skilleth not, it is enough 
that to me which take them they are the Body and Blood of Christ j His 
promise in witness hereof sufficeth. His word Heknoweth which w T ay to 
accomplish 5 why should any cogitation possess the mind of a faithful 
communicant but this, O my God, Thou art true, O my soul, thou art 
happy!”—Book v. chap. Ixvii. s. 12 . 

Bishop Overall: 

(i Before consecration, we called them God’s creatures of Bread and 
Wine, now we do so no more after consecration 5 wherein we have the 
advantage of the Church of Rome, who call them still creatures in their 
very mass after consecration ; and yet they will be upbraiding us for 
denying the Real Presence, whereas we believe better than they: for 
after consecration we think no more of Bread and Wine, but have our 
thoughts taken up wholly with the Body of Christ 3 and therefore we 
keep ourselves to these words only, abstaining from the other (though 
the Bread remain there still, to the eye,) which they do not. And herein 
we follow the FatherSy who after consecration xcould not suffer it to be called 
Bread and \Vine any longer , but the Body and Blood of Christ .” 

“ It is confessed by all Divines, that upon the words of the Conse¬ 
cration, the Body and Blood of Christ is really and substantially present, 
and so exhibited and given to all that receive it, and all this not after a 
physical and sensual, but after an heavenly and incomprehensible man¬ 
ner. But there yet remains this controversy among some of them, 
whether the Body of Christ be present only in the use of the Sacrament, 
and in the act of eating, and not otherwise. They that hold the affirm¬ 
ative, as the Lutherans (in Confess. Sax.) and all Calvinists, do seem to 
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me to depart from all antiquity, which place the presence of Christ in the 
virtue and benediction used by the Priest, and not in the use of eating the 
Sacrament .—And this did most Protestants grant and profess at first, 
though now the Calvinists make Popish magic of it in their licentious 
blasphemy.” 

Bishop Andrevves : 

“ As by partaking the flesh and blood, the substance of the f first 
Adam,’ we came to our death, so to life we cannot come , unless we do 
participate with the flesh and blood of the ‘second Adam that is, Christ. 
We drew death from the first, by partaking the substance $ and so must 
we draw life from the second by the same. This is the way $ become 
branches of the Vine, and partakers of His nature, and so of His life 
and verdure both.”— Sermon ix. on Resurrection . 

44 And so we pass on to another mystery, for one mystery leads us to 
another: this in the text, to the holy mysteries we are providing to 
partake, which do work like, and do work to this, even to the raising of 
the soul with ‘the first resurrection.’ And as they are a means for the 
raising of our soul out of the soil of sin—for they are given us, and we 
take them expressly for the remission of sins— so they are no less a means 
also , for the raising our bodies out of the dust of death . The sign of 
that Body which was thus ‘ in the heart of the earth,’ to bring us from 
thence at the last. Our Saviour saith it totidem verbis, 4 Whoso eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My Blood, I will raise him up at the last day.’ ” 
Sermon viii. 

Donne: 

“But yet, though this Bread be not so transubstantiated, we refuse 
not the words of the Fathers, in which they have expressed themselves 
in this mystery. Not Irenceus his ‘ est corpus ,’ that that Bread is His 
Body now. Not Tertullian's ‘ fecit corpus that that Bread is made His 
Body which was not so before. Not St. Cyprian’s ‘mutatus,’ that that 
Bread is changed. Not Damascene’s ‘ supernaturaliter mutatus / that 
that Bread is not only changed so in the use, as when at the King’s table 
certain portions of bread are made bread of essay, to pass over every dish 
whether for safety or for majesty ; not only so civilly changed, but changed 
supernaturally. No nor Theophylact’s ‘ transformatus est,’ (which seems to 
be the word that goes farthest of all,) for this transforming cannot be 
intended of the outward form and fashion, for that is not changed, but 
be it of that internal form which is the very essence and nature of the 
Bread, so it is transformed, so the Bread hath received a new form , a new 
essence, a new nature, because whereas the nature of bread is but to 
nourish the body, the nature of this Bread now is to nourish the soul. 
And therefore cum non dubitavit Dominus dicere , 4 Hoc est Corpus Meum ' 
cum signum daret corporis , since Christ forbore not to say, * This is My 
Body,’ when He gave the sign of His Body, why should we forbear to 
say of that Bread, This is Christ’s Body, which is the sacrament of His 
Body V ’— Sermon iv. on Nativity . 

Jackson: 

“ May we say then, that Christ is really present in the Sacrament , as 
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well to the unworthy as to the faithful receivers ? Yes, this we must 
grant, yet must we add withal, that he is really present with them in a 
quite contrary manner; really present he is, because virtually present to 
both ; because the operation or efficacy of His Body and Blood is not me¬ 
taphorical but real in both.”—vol. iii. p. 333. 

Cosin: 

i( We confess with the Fathers, that this manner of Presence is unac¬ 
countable and past finding out, not to be searched and pryed into by 
reason, but believed by faith. And if it seems impossible that the Flesh 
of Christ should descend and come to he our food through so great a dis¬ 
tance, we must remember how much the power of the Holy Spirit 
exceeds our sense and our apprehensions, and how absurd it would be to 
undertake to measure His immensity by our weakness and narrow capa¬ 
city, and so make our faith to conceive and believe what our reason can¬ 
not comprehend. 

"Yet our faith does not cause or make that Presence, but apprehends 
it as most truly and really effected by the word of Christ; and the faith 
whereby we are said to eat the Flesh of Christ, is not that only whereby 
we believe that He died for our sins, (for this faith is required and sup¬ 
posed to precede the sacramental manducation,) but more properly that 
whereby we believe those words of Christ, ‘ This is my Body.’ Which 
was St. Austin’s meaning when he said, ' Why dost thou prepare thy 
stomach and thy teeth ? Believe, and thou hast eaten.’ For in this 
mystical eating, by the wonderful power of the Holy Ghost, we do 
invisibly receive the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood , as much as if 
we should eat and drink both visibly—Hist . of Transub . p. 53. 

Sparrow : 

“ The Priest says, ( Lift up your hearts/ For certainly at that hour 
when we are to receive the most dreadful Sacrament, it is necessary to 
lift our hearts to God.” 

“ Next is the Consecration. So you shall find in Chrysostom and 
Cyril last cited. Which Consecration consists chiefly in rehearsing the 
words of our Saviour’s Institution, This is My Body, and This is My 
Blood, when the Bread and Wine is present upon the Communion Table. 
‘ The Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper/ says St. Chrysostom, 
* which the Priest now makes, is the same that Christ gave to His Apos¬ 
tles &c.’ Again, ‘ Christ is present at the Sacrament now, that first 
instituted it. He consecrates this also : it is not man that makes the 
Body and Blood of Christ by consecrating the holy elements, but Christ 
that was crucified for us. The words are pronounced by the lips of 
the Priest, but the elements are consecrated by the power and grace of 
God.’ ‘ This is/ saith He, r My Body / by this word the bread and wine 
are consecrated.” 

Bishop Hacket: 

" Therefore it cannot choose but that (in the Eucharist) a real union 
must follow between Christ and us, as there is a union of all parts of the 
body by the animation of one soul. . . But faith is the mouth wherewith 
we eat His Body and drink His Blood, not the mouth of a man, but of a 
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faithful man, for we hunger after Him not with a corporeal appetite but 
a spiritual, therefore our eating must be spiritual and not corporeal. Yet 
this is a real substantial partaking of Christ crucified, broken, His Flesh 
bleeding, His wounds gaping : so He is exhibited, so we are sure to 
receive Him, which doth not only touch our outward senses in the 
elements, but pass through into the depth of the soul. For in true 
divinity real and spiritual are aequipollent.”—p. 72. 

Archbishop Laud's Prayer: 

<( O Lord God, hear my prayers. I come to thee in a stedfast faith j 
yet for the clearness of my faith, Lord, enlighten it, for the strength of 
my faith. Lord, increase it. Behold, Lord, I quarrel not the words of 
Thy Son my Saviour’s blessed Institution. I know His words are no 
gross, unnatural conceit, but they are Spirit and Life. While the world 
disputes, I believe. He hath promised me, if I come worthily, that I 
shall receive His most precious Body and Blood with all the fruits of 
His Passion.” 

“ O Lord God, how I receive the Body and Blood of my most blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ is the very wonder of my soul, yet my most firm 
and constant belief upon the words of my Saviour. At this time they 
are graciously offered to me and my faith 5 Lord, make me a worthy 
receiver, and be it unto me as He hath said.” 

Bishop Ken: 

(i O God incarnate, how Thou canst give us Thy Flesh to eat and Thy 
Blood to drink j how Thy Flesh is meat indeed ; how Thou who art in 
heaven , art present on the Altar , I can by no means explain ; but I firmly 
believe it all, because Thou hast said it, and I firmly rely on Thy love 
and on Thy Omnipotence to make good Thy word, though the manner 
of doing it I cannot comprehend.” —Exposition of Catechism . 

Dean Comber: 

“O Eternal Word of God, by whose power all things were made, I 
will not ask how Thou canst give me Thy Flesh to eat; because I am 
abundantly satisfied in Thy saying, 1 This is My Body since thou canst 
make it become to me whatsoever Thou sayest it is. I believe, Lord, 
help my unbelief! What though my senses assure me, the outward 
substance and its accidents still remain ; yet my faith and my experience 
tell me there is an efficacy therein, beyond the power of any other thing.” 
—Companion to the Temple , vol. i. p. 547. 

Upon the more general and practical field, again, our divines 
follow up this great dogma of the Real Presence in a way which 
shows that it did not remain a mere dry proposition in their mind. 
In their practice as much as in their contemplation and reasoning 
they dwell upon, explain, develope it,—follow it out into a variety 
of consequences, and surround it with the pomp and circumstance 
of much sacred detail. They exhibit what is in fact the test of a 
mind taking interest in and realizing an idea, they carry it into 
particulars; they recognize it in its small as well as in its large 
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developments, and see it everywhere rising up around them in 
a number of minutiae, which would pass unobserved by minds 
more insensible. The notion in short multiplies and fructifies 
under their hands, and creates a devotional department of its own 
arouud it, a sphere of duties and observances, and a whole accom¬ 
paniment of the beautiful and becoming in religion, which imme¬ 
diately stamps the school that cultivates them with a character 
of its own. Persons who only half acknowledge a doctrine are 
afraid of coming to the point, admit it in the general but throw 
a haze over it as it threatens to approach and come in contact 
with them; will never suffer themselves to dwell on the precise 
and cutting line where its power really lies; will not submit 
themselves to its edge. 

This w'as not the habit of our Divines. For example : they 
dwelt upon the moment of Consecration, as the crisis of the 
change, the point at which the elements ceased to be mere Bread 
and Wine, and became the Body and Blood. “ Before Conse¬ 
cration,” says Bishop Overall, “ we called them God’s creatures 
of Bread and Wine, we do so no more after Consecration. ,, 
Before the Consecration they were mere visible creatures, after 
it they were ineffably more : and at that very moment was the 
change: the act of Consecration gathered up the mystery into 
one awful point, and the idea of the supernatural was both 
brought the more strongly and piercingly home, and had its 
solidity proved by being capable of receiving such a point. 
Jeremy Taylor tells communicants, in his directions, to keep 
their eyes fixed on the priest while he is officiating at the altar, to 
watch him breaking the bread, pouring out the wine, and most of 
all pronouncing the w r ords of Consecration. “ When the holy man 
stands at the Table of Blessing, and ministers the rite of Conse¬ 
cration, then do as the Angels do, who behold and love and 
wonder that the Son of God should become food to the souls of 
His servants; that He who cannot suffer any change or lessening 
should be broken into pieces and enter into the body to support 
and nourish the spirit, and yet remain in heaven whilst He descends 
to thee upon earth; that He who hath essential felicity should 
become miserable and die for thee, and then gave Himself to thee, 
for ever to redeem thee from sin and misery.” “ I believe,” says 
Johnson, “ there is nothing that can more inflame and exalt the 
devotion of a sincere Christian, than to think and believe, that 
when he is praying at God’s Altar and receiving the Holy Eu¬ 
charist, he has the price of his redemption in his hand, or lying 
before his eyes.” 

The awe and mystery of the act again reflected in turn upon 
he person who performed it, and threw’ a portion of its own 
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sanctity over him. He was no common person who was the divine 
instrument in such a case. And thus the grandeur and loftiness 
of the priesthood, in the system of our divines, followed very suit¬ 
ably to test the reality of this doctrine of the Eucharist. There 
is a definite and solid way of speaking of the office and power 
of the priest on this head. Priests “ have the power to consecrate 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, that is, to make 
them present” and are honoured with “ the attrectation of the Body 
and Blood of Christ.” And those who have this power, and are 
honoured with this attrectation, are far higher in dignity than the 
ministers of the old dispensation : the Christian priests have a far 
more real priesthood than the Jewish. The bread in the Holy 
Sacrament being the Body of Christ, is far more properly the 
bread of God than ever the shew-bread in the Temple was; and 
does not then holiness and honour belong far more “ to the Evan¬ 
gelical priesthood who offer this bread of our God than to the 
priests of the law who set the shew-bread upon the Holy Table 
in the Temple ?” “ The Christian ministry/’ says Jeremy Taylor, 
“ having greater privileges, and being honoured with attrecta¬ 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ, and offices serving to a 
better covenant, may with greater argument be accounted ex¬ 
cellent, honourable and royal.” Such is Leslie’s and Taylor’s 
argument: and the whole train of allusion and this whole line 
of magnifying the priestly office was only a natural development 
of the original doctrine of the Real Presence. The controversy 
of the Regale and Pontificale felt the force of the boldly asserted 
mystery. The contest was decided at the Altar before it came 
upon the political arena, the claim of the Church to her own dis¬ 
cipline and laws, her rights and privileges as a divine society, in¬ 
dependent of the State, were felt by her own ministers and there¬ 
fore made themselves known; and Church and State in consequence 
stood in a very different relation, from what they would have done. 
(t The power of the ministry of God,” says Hooker, “ trans¬ 
lated out of darkness into glory; it raiseth man from the earth, 
and bringeth God Himself down from heaven; by blessing visible 
elements it maketh them invisible grace; it giveth daily the Holy 
Ghost; it hath to dispose of that Flesh which was given for the 
life of the world, and that Blood which was poured out to redeem 
souls ; when it poureth malediction upon the heads of the wicked, 
they perish ; when it revoked the same, they revive. O wretched 
blindness, if we admire not so great power; more wretched if we 
consider it aright, and, notwithstanding, imagine that any but God 
can bestow it! To whom Christ hath imparted power, both 
over that mystical body which is the society of souls and over that 
natural which is Himself, for the knitting of both in one, (a 
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work which antiquity doth call the making of Christ’s Body,) the 
same power is in such not amiss both termed a kind of mark or 
character, and acknowledged to be indelible.” 

With the honour of the priesthood followed that of the whole 
of the locality where the mystery was celebrated. It too was holy. 
The Altar was God’s throne, “ the greatest place of God’s resi¬ 
dence upon earth.” It had a claim on our reverence which no 
other part of the Church had; “ for there,” says Laud, t€ it is 
Hoc est corpus meum , this is my body, but in the pulpit it is at 
most * Hoc est verbtim meum , this is my word, and a greater re¬ 
verence (no doubt) is due to the Body than to the word of our 
Lord.” The Altar therefore was enriched and ornamented in 
character; the congregation bowed as they approached it, and their 
eyes were directed to it during the service ; rich plate and worked 
tapestry made it an object at the farthest east to fix the wandering 
gaze, and satisfy the natural instinct which hangs upon the unseen 
footsteps of God. They lengthened out holy place into holier 
still, and after nave and choir the sacred vista terminated in the 
altar. The priests who officiated at it in splendid copes, the 
flagons and altar furniture, which the care of their pious guar¬ 
dians sometimes even consecrated for their office, and the whole 
solemnity of the scene, threw a halo over the seat of the great 
mystery, and raised a deeper impression as to the nature of it, 
than any mere sermon could do. All these were in fact but so 
many symbols and expressions of a deep doctrine, developments 
of the “ Real Presence,” religious vents or openings by which a 
genuine belief in that truth found its way into the light of day. 

Such w'as the position of the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the system of our Divines, a position not merely formal and tech¬ 
nical. The idea spread over their whole field, showed fertility, 
and shot up luxuriantly to the surface, assumed variety of shape 
and movement, and developed in the ceremonial, political, con¬ 
templative dress, as it might be. It had a kind of centrality and 
moulding power, and gave them their line. 

What particular place and rank this whole class of Divines may 
be considered to occupy in our Church, may indeed be a question ; 
though one which, however decided, cannot leave Dr. Pusey’s 
judges much ground to stand upon. Persons may differ as to 
the degree of eminence, weight, and authority which attaches to 
them: some persons may think that none at all does. That they 
were members of our Church however, and that they lived and 
died in her communion, is a fact which nobody can deny. What 
they held and taught on the subject of the Eucharist and other 
subjects, may be held and taught now, if our Church’s ground 
remains the same that it was. To hold their opinions cannot at 
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any rate be considered inconsistent with being a member and 
minister of our Church. The fact of preaching their doctrine is 
not a legitimate ground of suspension. 

We have however called these Divines all along our standard 
Divines ; and we must maintain them to be such : they are gene¬ 
rally and popularly called so ; we know not who are the repre¬ 
sentatives of our Church if these are not. We cannot be wrong 
in saying that Bishop Andrewes, and Archbishop Laud, and 
Bramhall, and Taylor, and Hammond, and Cosin, and Thorndike, 
and Bull, and Beveridge, and the rest of their school, are the 
authorities to which the churchman has hitherto referred, and which 
have supplied him with his divinity reading. Particular writers 
may be read of course, such as Barrow and others who are not 
exactly of this school; at the same time they are not opposed to 
it; they do not interfere with the assertion that the Church¬ 
man's reading has ordinarily either been in those writers them¬ 
selves, or at any rate in their direction. General opinion, we 
say, has ruled it on the side of those Divines; the world is 
most singularly in the wrong if it is not so. It would be quite a 
new idea to most people to be told that those men occupied a 
schismatical position in our Church, and were not to be depended 
upon as representing her properly. Moreover they are a decidedly 
large school, and spread over a good deal of ground. They begin 
shortly after the reformation, and come down in continuous line, 
rather an attenuated one we know of late years, to the present 
day ; and they are formidable in point of the quantity and the 
learning and talent of their works. There may not be entire uniform¬ 
ity of tone amongst them, throughout all this period ; different 
shades may be observed. They were a school that formed itself 
and grew up gradually; and therefore the first movers were 
naturally rather behind their successors ; the school had a certain 
Calvinistic bias at first, which afterwards disappeared. It has 
suffered an ebb and flow ; it rose in doctrine up to the Laudiau 
period, and since the revolution it has rather drawn back, been 
affected by the coldness of the times, and felt the difference be¬ 
tween the Caroline and the Georgian era. These are the natural 
variations of a school in its different stages of developement, and 
changes of moral atmosphere around it. They do not prevent it 
from being the same school throughout. There is an obvious 
distinct tone and line of theology throughout these successive 
writers, which is one and the same, notwithstanding its variety of 
phase ; unites them solidly and fundamentally, and makes one and 
the same school of them. At the very climax of their power and 
their teaching, just at the time when they are considered to have 
been highest in their notions, our Church lays its owning mark upon 
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them. In the commemoration of the Martyrdom of Charles I. 
she recognizes the views for which he suffered as her own ; and 
Laud and his brethren, and the whole Church party under whom 
Charles acted, are virtually commemorated in that service which 
commemorates him. Our Prayer-Book itself thus virtually adopts 
them, puts itself on their side, and makes authorities of them. 

Is there any other class of writers, we ask, in our Church that 
has equal pretensions to authority? We confess for our own part 
we know of no other that has any pretensions at all. We know 
of a Latitudinarian party that came in with the revolution, and of 
an Evangelical party who came in at the end of the last century. 
It would be obviously ridiculous to identify our Church with either 
of these, to make Hoadley and Tillotson on the one hand, or 
Scot and Newton on the other, our standard Divines. The latter 
are plainly the merest interlopers of yesterday, who have in reality 
nothing to do with our Church, nothing in principle to distinguish 
them from Dissenters. We have our catena , our own line of 
writers from the first—is there any other catena to oppose to it ? 
If not, vye are in possession of the field. 

The consequence is obvious enough as regards the case before 
us. Dr. Pusey has the Standard Divines and the authorities of 
his Church, on his side. He has been condemned for preaching 
the self-same doctrine which they did. He stands upon genuine 
Church of England ground in the controversy, and his accusers 
and judges are the persons who have to explain their conduct and 
the awkward position in which they stand to the Church. 

We have considered the two classes of authorities that Dr. 
Pusey has appealed to, viz.—the early Fathers and the Divines 
of our own Church. Both authorities seem really so strong on 
his side, that we can hardly understand a person not seeing it. 
We can very well understand a person denying that either the 
Fathers or our Divines are right, but that, whether right or wrong, 
they are in favour of Dr. Pusey, we do really think, can hardly be 
questioned. And both these are strict Church of England 
authorities; the one more indirectly perhaps than the other, but 
both really so. The standard theologians of an age, recognized 
as orthodox by our Church, are as much her authorities as the 
divines of her own training. Those “ old Catholic Fathers” whom 
she so expressly appeals to, and her own teachers, unite in the 
present case as one solid Church of England basis for Dr. Pusey’s 
support. 

So here is our regular established field of authority, upon 
which the member of our Church has hitherto stood, and fancied 
it quite safe footing, violently invaded by the Vice-Chancellor’s 
sentence. Happily the Vice-Chancellor is not convocation or 
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the Church ; his sentence is purely academical, and has no more 
force, in an ecclesiastical point of view, than the dictum of any 
justice of the peace would have. The spirit and animus of the 
act, however, is the same. There is a temerity, a violence, a pre¬ 
sumption and an irreverence about it which it is hardly possible to 
describe too strongly. It grows upon one ; one did not enter into its 
full character at first, or appreciate it as it deserved. It requires 
time to be understood. This flying in the face of the most plain, 
established authorities—acting simply in the teeth of them—openly 
shoving them aside ; this cool clearance and clean sweep made of 
Church doctrines—we say seriously and sadly, if this is not riding 
roughshod over the Church, we know not what is. See the full 
force of the move, and you see at once our own Church’s very 
groundwork overthrown ; at one fell swoop go all her standards and 
tests, and she is left nothing but a flat area to walk over. Our 
Church is settled, done for, so far as Dr. Wynter could manage 
it. He has condensed the vigour of the veni , vidi, vici in the 
word “ suspend.” a I suspend” is all the account we have had or 
are likely to have of this proceeding. Dr. Pusey has the Fathers 
on his side, says Dr. Wynter, but “ I suspend himhe has our 
Church divines on his side, but “ I suspend him he has the 
true English Church with him, but “ I suspend him.” What to 
say of such a proceeding as this, how to criticise it, is really a 
difficulty, from the exceeding obviousness of what to say. Say 
what we will, we can only say what Dr. Wynter must know he 
has done : he must know that he has condemned all the Fathers 
and all our divines; that he, a single individual, has condemned 
the language of the whole Catholic Church on the subject of the 
Eucharist. We cannot say more than this, and we cannot say 
less. We have given our reasons, and we really do not see how 
this inference is to be avoided. Dr. Pusey’s Sermon certainly is 
made up of references to the early Fathers, and certainly is sup- 
ported by the language of our divines. This appears to us, we 
confess, simple matter of fact. If Dr. Pusey’s Sermon is con¬ 
demned, how can we avoid saying that our Church is, by impli¬ 
cation, condemned as well—that she is, so far as Dr. Wynter can 
effect it, undergoing a revolution, having her old ground taken 
from under her, and a new modern one put in its place. 

This is a bold act on the part of the Vice-Chancellor and 
those who have assisted him; and they are prepared, it seems, to 
carry it out boldly, and put a good face upon it. 

And this leads us at once to Mr. Garbett’s Letter and the Vice- 
Chancellor’s correspondence with Mr. Badeley. 

The first does not need a very long notice, and yet it is very ob¬ 
servable. Mr. Garbett holds a prominent position in the University 
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of Oxford. He has lately been chosen both Poetry Professor 
and Bampton Lecturer. To the one office he was elected as the 
u Anti-Tractarian” candidate ; the other he has made the oppor¬ 
tunity of delivering a course of “ Anti-Tractarian” lectures. In 
fact, on paper, and within the University he may be almost con¬ 
sidered the Anti-Tractarian champion of the day. Many such 
have come forward in their turn. He at present occupies the 
stage. He does not in the present letter (and there is no reason 
why he should) disguise that he comes forward as a partisan. He 
professes himself deeply impressed with the duty (incumbent on 
every one “ who has a tongue or a pen, however humble, ,, ) of 
“ taking part in this great contest.” He does take a part—heart 
and hand with the Vice-Chancellor, whom he addresses as a per¬ 
sonal friend, “ Reverend and dear Sir.” Finally, he is, as far as 
we know, the only person who has written at any length (his 
pamphlet contains thirty-five pages) on that side of the question. 
We looked, therefore, with some curiosity to see what ground a 
clever partisan would take in the Vice-Chancellor’s defence, now 
that Dr. Pusey’s Sermon and the words of the Oxford Statute 
are well before the world. 

Two great questions were before him : whether the condemned 
document was or was not orthodox? and whether the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor had exceeded or abused the powers given him by the statute? 
On the first he is most strangely and ingeniously guarded. He 
has imputed to Dr. Pusey’s Sermon that, “ while it left an im¬ 
pression upon the mind, on the whole , of the most distinct and 
definite kind, it yet offered in the reservations ingeniously provided, 
a ready instrument of defence against rash objectors.” Conscience 
must surely have been father to the thought. It cannot be by mere 
accident that, amidst all the “distinct and definite impression” of 
hostility to Dr. Pusey’s system, which characterises Mr. Garbett’s 
letter, no “ rash objector” could fasten on him a distinct denial of 
any one doctrine held or supposed to be held by that theologian. 
He tells us, indeed, that to preach such a sermon without “ pro¬ 
nouncing more unequivocally,” “ opposition to approximating 
heresies,” was, under existing circumstances, inexcusable—he tells 
us that the doctrines contained in it form “ portion of a system 
deliberately and nicely calculated”—he tells us, over and over 
again, what “ many” felt about it—he proclaims, in a passage 
already quoted, what u Infidel, Dissenter” and “One of the most 
distinguished and able of the Roman Catholic aristocracy” said 
of it (unless we are very much mistaken), before it was published 
—recording presently (in words which we have also extracted) and 
attempting to account for the instantaneous calm which succeeded 
the production of the truth—he implies that the discourse u to 
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an eye accustomed to the theology of the Church of England” 

* ( appears to maintain, or perilously to touch upon” doctrines and 
principles “diverging from the deliberate judgment of great 
divines, and only to be maintained on the ruins of the Church as 
she is”—all this he says, and leaves to make its impression, but 
he shrinks as completely as the Vice-Chancellor himself from 
directly stating, not only what there is un-Anglican in the con¬ 
demned document, but whether there is anything un-Anglican at 
all there—whether there is a single doctrinal statement to which 
he would not himself cordially and ex animo subscribe. If an 
act of parliament were passed to-morrow, sentencing to death, as 
felons, all who should in any the slightest particular express 
dissent from the theology of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, Mr. Garbett’s 
letter would not hang him. Indeed, did he not incidentally allow 
(page 16) that Dr. Pusey was not simply put down as a nuisance, 
but “ accused of preaching a discourse at variance with the formu¬ 
laries of the Church of England,”* we could believe from many 
passages in his pamphlet, that the following rather curious para¬ 
graph embodied his own feelings upon the subject. 

“I am, moreover, convinced that no inconsiderable number of those 
who believe that Dr. Pusey does not, in reality, overstep the true teaching 
of the Church of England, and whose whole system of church-govern¬ 
ment and sacramental efficacy verges towards the highest views, are yet 
vividly impressed with the extreme danger of such representations. They 
are so conscious of the inevitable and reasonable triumph which is given 
to the Romanist, to whose whole scheme, from an instinct superior to 
logical consistency, they have an unconquerable repugnance j and on the 
other hand, of the wide and licentious antagonism to doctrines so stated, 
into which such extravagances hurry those whom they would fain preserve 
in the safe Anglican mean, that they rejoice at the sentence which has 
suspended so perilous an advocate. They approve of it on this ground; 
they consider it as the inevitable result, on minds judging by ordinary 
rules, of that indulgence in unmeasured figures which cannot but be mis¬ 
understood, and which deserves to be rebuked. In their judgment, 
therefore, not only is the suspension merited, but they regard it as the 
only measure to prevent irreparable injury to truths which they dearly 
prize, but cannot entrust to a keeping so careless, and an advocacy so 
rash.”—p. 22 , 23. 

This seutence is capable of several translations. One sense 
which will suggest itself is, that there is a party in the Church 
who, as we have before hinted, are anxious to see Dr. Pusey 
punished for believing and teaching in earnest what they them¬ 
selves do not dare theologically to deny. 

* Our attention has been called, while these sheets are passing through the press, 
to the advertisement of a “ Review of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon and the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist according to the Church of England, by the Rev. J. Garbett,” &c. This, 
we suppose, will furnish further evidence on the subject. 
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On the question of University Law Mr. Garbett is almost 
equally silent. “ He believes the existing law upon the subject 
in its received interpretation to have been religiously obeyed.” 
li It is no purpose of his to vindicate those whose character and 
position are their own best vindication.” And so with one or two 
rather delusive (not to say inconsistent) statements he dismisses 
that part of the subject. Two such we cannot leave absolutely 
unnoticed. “ No reasonable exception,” he says, “ could be taken 
to those divines and scholars who were associated with the Vice- 
Chancellor, and severally called to deliver their opinions on the 
accused discourse.” p. 16. We do not know what Mr. Garbett 
considers reasonable, but it should be remembered that more than 
a clear majority of the board were persons considered—may we 
not say perfectly well known—strongly to hold, and some strongly 
to have acted, on the opinion that “Puseyism” must be put 
down by power. This if not a t( reasonable” is at least a natural 
(( exception” on the part of Dr. Pusey and his friends. Again, 
“ Every one in Oxford is perfectly well aware that Dr. Pusey was 
early informed of the charges.” Early, perhaps, in the history of 
this entangled affair— but not till after his condemnation was 
agreed upon —and even then under circumstances, which certainly 
“ every one in Oxford” is very far indeed from identifying with 
any kind of “ consideration.” 

And now the question occurs, if Mr. Garbett does not either pro¬ 
nounce Dr. Pusey heterodox, or “ vindicate” the Vice-Chancellor, 
what does he write his pamphlet for ? We have said that the Vice- 
Chancellor and his friends ‘appeared to be prepared for a bold 
course. Mr. Garbett’s, though not in any sense a bold pamphlet, 
but the contrary—is an instance of what we mean. It is a cau¬ 
tious production on the winning side. Yet it has a bold object— 
not to vindicate, not to argue, not to substantiate a right, not to 
impugn a doctrine, but simply to silence —to stifle remonstrance 
present and to come. It cannot be written to convince any one 
that Dr. Pusey’s doctrine is false, for this it does not even dis¬ 
tinctly imply. It cannot be written to convince any one that the 
Vice-Chancellor’s course was statutable, for that it simply asserts. 
Setting aside one or two minor fallacies (as that the Vice-Chan - 
cellor is the University ), which are rather insinuated than asserted, 
Mr. Garbett’s letter is written to prove—or, more correctly, with¬ 
out proof to possess people’s minds with a feeling,—“ an instinct 
superior to logical consistency,”—first, that Dr. Pusey and his 
friends are dangerous and determined “troublers of Israel,” who, 
whether or not they can be answered, must be put down. And 
next, that neither they, nor any one else, can be allowed to open 
a mouth in their defence. The second is a fitting corollary of 
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the first; and both are certainly forced on Mr. Garbett by the 
exigencies of the case—if not like the homilies, €C a godly and 
wholesome doctrine,” at least most highly u necessary for these 
times.” 

We have not room for many extracts from Mr. Garbett’s pam¬ 
phlet. We will select one or two, which contain the moral of 
the whole. After taxing his powers — a lively imagination, a 
copious vocabulary, and some ingenuity in the statement and 
disposition of facts—to magnify the dangers and demerits of 
Tractarianism, its power, its turbulence, and its unscrupulous¬ 
ness, he seems to contemplate the possibility that the authority 
of the Vice-Chancellor and heads of houses may fall into some 
contempt—an object which he accuses Dr. Pusey’s friends of 
systematically attempting to effect. 

“Now it needs not political experience, or the overpowering evidence 
of passing events, to prove, that, where popular opinion is the dominant 
element, and where it is as easy to control the free air as to bind men’s 
minds by any arbitrary restraint, titles and dignities, the outward signs 
and emblems of power, may be painfully and irrevocably divorced from 
its reality ; where not supported by the consent and respect of them over 
whom they preside, they become, not living things and energies, but 
names and idle formulas, the soulless carcass of departed authority. 
Infinitely more must this be the case, when the influence exercised is 
essentially and exclusively moral, not susceptible of a partial support, 
like secular dominion, from tangible material forces, and utterly incapable 
of maintenance by any earthly efforts, if the basis of public opinion be 
withdrawn.”—p. 32. 

All very true. But observe the practical corollary. “ I can¬ 
not see,” he proceeds to say to those who have lately delivered a 
remonstrance against the Vice-Chancellor’s supposed excess of 
power— 

“ I cannot see with reasonable men what advantage, comparable to 
the innumerable evils consequent on success in such an undertaking, 
can accrue from this attempted prostration of all authority! Surely, 
even on the supposition that an unquestionable discretion had been 
exercised without wisdom ; and that judicial power had transgressed the 
line which a perfect intelligence would have prescribed; no one who 
weighs well the responsibilities of office, and the necessity of protecting 
the discharge of onerous public duties, except where there is manifest 
abuse or a meditated wrong, would attempt to right the accidental ex¬ 
cess by permanently endangering the public security ! better a thousand¬ 
fold to submit to what wounded feelings may account a personal wrong , 
than strike at the root of a fundamental principle .”—p. 32. 

“ Is it an act,” he has asked in a preceding page, “ of dutiful affection, 
or of Christian charity, to interfere violently from without, when the Uni¬ 
versity, by the exertion of her own powers, is struggling to maintain her 
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poise, and to restore her threatened order: and to stimulate into a me¬ 
thodized resistance those whom regard for academic peace , and habitual 
deference to authority , might soon have softened down into an acquies¬ 
cence in an inevitable evil ?”—p. 30. 

The meaning of this is very plain, and a strange kind of advo¬ 
cacy it is to English ears. The Tractarians are to be beaten till 
they learn to submit. And even if in inflicting this punishment 
“judicial power has transgressed the line which a perfect intelli¬ 
gence would have prescribed,” it is only a “ personal wrong/’ and 
those who protest against it as involving (persoual wrongs some¬ 
times do) the breach of a fundamental principle, are to be met with 
a summary command to hold their tongues and not to make the 
sufferers discontented. There are certain passages in a certain 
book about “ helping the poor and oppressed to their right,” 
which somewhat jar with this “ inevitable evil” morality. 

All this might be thought the work of an indiscreet partisan, 
but that, first, it is written with much caution and ingenuity; 
and, secondly, the occasion of his Letter gives reason to fear that 
his idea was not peculiar to unofficial persons. That occasion 
was the Vice-Chancellor’s refusal to receive an address presented 
to him through Mr. E. Badeley on behalf of £30 members of 
convocation, which it will be as well to transcribe. 

“ To the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

c< We, the undersigned non resident members of convocation, beg 
leave respectfully to express our serious regret at the course which you 
have adopted with reference to Dr. Pusey’s sermon. 

“ We deprecate that construction of the statute under which Dr. 
Pusey has been condemned, which, contrary to the general principles of 
justice, subjects a person to penalties without affording him the means 
of explanation or defence ; and we think that the interests of the Church 
and of the University require, that when a sermon is adjudged unsound, 
the points in which its unsoundness consists should be distinctly stated, 
if the condemnation of it is intended to operate either as a caution to 
other preachers, or as a check to the reception of doctrines supposed to 
be erroneous.” 

Now, considering the circumstances, we do think that if any 
address at all was admissible, this was as guarded and temperate 
as could well have been framed. The memorialists u respectfully 
express their serious regret at the course adopted by the Vice- 
Chancellor.” What was that course? What is it that they complain 
of? First, the misconstruction of a statute. Not a word of 
any intentional unfairness, carelessness, party spirit, excess of 
power, overbearingness. No party colouring, no symptom of that 
warm indignation which probably one half of them felt at the 
treatment with which Dr. Pusey had been visited. Whatever 
some of the memorialists may have thought or felt, not a vestige of 
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such complaint appears “ on the recorrd.” It is simply the miscon¬ 
struction of a statute—a most grave misconstruction—a miscon¬ 
struction involving a reversal of the u general principles” by which 
mankind has agreed to secure the administration of justice, a 
misconstruction, we may add, which, so far as its operation ex¬ 
tends, destroys every safeguard of innocence, and every check 
upon any the most reckless abuse of temporary power; but still a 
simple misconstruction. The Vice-Chancellor in answering the 
address of the residents had previously explained his conduct by a 
reference to the words of the statute; “ as it does not prescribe,” 
he said, “ so I can scarcely doubt it does uot permit” the course 
which they had suggested. The present memorialists accept his 
statement of his reasons and respectfully but firmly join issue upon 
it. “ We deprecate that construction of the statute, &c.” which 
precludes “ explanation or defence” on the part of the accused. 
This is their first subject of protest; the next (which may or may 
not be taken as a branch of the same original misconstruction) is 
the infliction of a penalty without the statement of a crime. Each 
is stated in simple and unexaggerated terms. As there is nothing 
in the remotest degree disrespectful or hostile, so there is nothing 
even dogmatic or rhetorical in the tone of the address. If they 
were to acquaint the Vice-Chancellor at all with the reasons of 
their protest—if they were to speak intelligibly—if they were not 
to stultify themselves by suppressing that which alone justified 
them in speaking at all, by emitting an address without an object, 
a useless and therefore inexcusable sound of dissent, it was surely 
impossible to convey their meaning in more simple and inoffen¬ 
sive language. If any fault is to be found with this document, it 
is surely rather for uot sufficiently indicating the importance of the 
emergency which called it forth, than for indulging language of 
unnecessary or disrespectful hostility. Surely we are justified in 
concluding that there cannot be anything in its manner which calls 
for public or marked reprehension. 

Is there anything in the very nature of the act itself, indepen¬ 
dent of its circumstances, which is more objectionable? What 
are the events which called it forth? The Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford with the assistance of a committee of six Doctors of 
Divinity, five of whom are nominated by himself, has exercised 
the power of suspending a preacher for two years, and of course 
claims the power of doing so to any number of preachers for any 
indefinite periods, without giving them the opportunity of explain¬ 
ing any ambiguous, or justifying any questionable phrase in their 
sermon, and without taking on himself the responsibility of as¬ 
signing any tangible reason for the penalty which he inflicts. 
And this exercise of a most dangerous and arbitrary authority, in 
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a most dangerous and irresponsible manner, he says is forced upon 
him by the statutes as they stand. 

We need not again dwell upon the enormity of the power which 
the Vice-Chancellor supposes to be thus thrust upon him by 
University Law. By leaving to him the nomination of his Six 
Assessors, or at least of five of them, the statute does undeniably 
make it possible for him to condemn what opinion, or class of 
opinions, he pleases, as “ dissonant from or contrary to” the doc¬ 
trine of the English Church. This is a very great power, but 
it is given. The only defence of the accused against the pre¬ 
judice, ignorance, misapprehension, heresy, personal pique, or 
party objects (and all these things, be it remembered, are not un¬ 
imaginable) of any future Vice-Chancellor lies in that responsi¬ 
bility to the judgment of the learned, and of the Church and 
world at large, which results from definiteness and publicity, if not 
of procedure, at least of sentence. This, salutary, nay necessary 
as it is, the Vice-Chancellor has taken away. Its abstract pro¬ 
priety Mr. Garbett himself, though after his fashion, he will not 
grant, yet cannot deny. He u cannot undertake to say how' 
far, without entangling the judge in a detailed and elaborate 
argument, it might be desirable, under certain circumstances, 
that the charge and the sentence should be officially announced 
and published.” We will venture to say that his perceptions 
of expediency would be very materially quickened were Dr. 
Pusey, as Vice-Chancellor, charged with the duty of selecting 
the five most orthodox doctors he could procure, to decide upon 
a general charge of unsoundness, understood to be lodged by Mr. 
Newman, in the capacity of Margaret Professor, against the 
Barnpton Lectures of 1842. Surely if Mr. Garbett can force his 
lively imagination to embrace such a contingency, he can perceive 
the possibility that Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, much as he 
respects their individual character, might be led by their known 
tenets—aided, we will suppose, by a popular clamour and minis¬ 
terial hints against latitudinarianism—to select as orthodox a con¬ 
clave with whose impartiality Mr. Garbett would be little satisfied ; 
might be led from mere absence of contradiction, and the tempta^ 
tion of conscious irresponsibility, to identify some of their own 
peculiar glosses and interpretations of Anglican doctrine with that 
Anglican doctrine itself—to overlook the substantial reservations 
by which Mr. Garbett had guarded himself against the imputation 
of heterodoxy—to put on his words their own rather than his 
meaning—to condemn on impression instead of proof—to do what 
the world clamoured for and the interests of the Church seemed 
to require, instead of what was just and defensible as against the 
accused party. Surely in such a case Mr. Garbett ivould very 
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distinctly “ undertake to say,” that (unless absolutely forbidden 
by the express words of the statute) it would be desirable, even 
to the very highest degree of necessity, that he should have at 
least such a poor protection against the “ unscrupulous agita¬ 
tion” of the u powerful school” which would then be dominant 
—against the “ insinuations of infidelity to Christ and rejection 
of the mystery of the Incarnation, and the other groundless 
charges with which the Tractarian school is wont to burthen 
its opponents.”—(p. 14)—such an opportunity of calling atten¬ 
tion to passages which refuted or explained, or to reservations 
which avoided the imputed conclusion, and such a check on a 
dishonest or party interpretation, whether of his words or of the 
English formularies, as are furnished by a definite and responsible 
statement of the unsound tenets which he himself was convicted of 
holding, and of the Anglican doctrines which they were supposed 
to contravene. Could it be said to him—can it be said of Dr. 
Pusey’s friends, that in requiring a similar protection they are 
asking an unfair, an unreasonably difficult or dangerous thing? 
Rather are they not demanding an absolutely necessary privilege, 
necessary for their own security, but also necessary for the safety 
of every member of the University ? The possibility of a contro¬ 
versy (which is not avoided by secrecy) can hardly be thought to 
outweigh the mischiefs of the arbitrary and (since Vice-Chancellors 
vary) capricious exertions of power to which it is proposed for 
ever to make the teaching of the University subject. And judges 
are unfit for their office who are unable to state their decisions. 
It may be very true—no doubt it is so—that the English Church 
requires the exertion of a vigorous judicial authority. But it must 
also dare to be a responsible one; not afraid of announcing its 
principles, explaining its acts, or defining its conclusions. Its 
vigour must be one which carries its credentials with it—which 
justifies itself by its appeals to the light, by its precision, con¬ 
sistency, self-confidence—else it is not vigour, but blind force. 
And the exertion of such a heavy unintelligible ex officio pressure 
upon thought would be as fatal to the life (and peace too) of the 
English Church as the literary indifference of the last century had 
well nigh been to her orthodoxy. 

But we are answered that this is not to the purpose. The 
course pursued may be ever so arbitrary—ever so impolitic— 
ever so dangerous to the healthy action of the University—still 
the Vice-Chancellor has but fulfilled a plain obligation. “ The 
charge being brought,” says Mr. Garbett, “ the Vice-Chancellor 
has no choice, and is compelled to act.” “ The law, as it exists, 
has been adequately observed.” The statute, says the Vice-Chan- 
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cellor, u as it does not prescribe, so, I can scarcely doubt, it does 
not permit,” the official publication of the grounds of censure. 

Mr. Garbett’s sentence is a very slippery one, and it is not 
necessary to meddle with it. The Vice-Chancellor’s, though am¬ 
biguous, is tangible. Whether his “ as” and u so” indicate con¬ 
sequence or only similitude, his ground is plain—“ the statute does 
not permit.” 

And here let us stop for a moment to see where we are. We 
consider ourselves entitled to assume that this secret mode of trial 
and judgment is most dangerous, most inexpedient, most unjust. 
But the Vice-Chancellor says it is obligatory on him under the 
statute. He proclaims himself forced by University Law to esta¬ 
blish a precedent, certain to be largely followed, and in that case 
as fatal, we maintain, to the liberties and well-being of the Uni¬ 
versity as it is obviously contrary to the received laws of judicial 
procedure. This precedent, by the act and explanation of Dr. 
Wynter, (the “ Resident Governor of the University,” as he de¬ 
scribes himself—the officer and delegate of convocation, as we 
might venture, with about the same mixture of correctness and 
incorrectness, to call him,) is about to be fixed as an authority 
for the practice of all future generations. 

If the Vice-Chancellor was, as he seems to consider himself, 
absolutely precluded by the statute from stating formally the 
grounds of his decision, “ cadit quastio” —he is simply right, and 
his memorialists simply wrong. Even, in that case, their mistake 
may be excusable, but they are wrong. 

Let us see, however, what this assertion amounts to. The 
Vice-Chancellor, of course, forwarded to somebody something 
which was intended to be an official communication of the sen¬ 
tence of suspension. He sent it to Dr. Pusey—or he entered it 
in the University Register, or he did both. By the silence, or by 
the express words of the Statute, he considers himself to have been 
absolutely forbidden to incorporate into the one or the other 
document a memorandum of the charge upon which the criminal 
was found guilty ( reum )—a statement of the doctrines which, in 
his person, it was intended to condemn. 

To test this assertion we surely need do no more than again 
transcribe the part of the Statute to which this stringent opera¬ 
tion must be ascribed. The magic words are these: 

“Deinde vero Vice-Cancellarius sive ejus deputatus verbis sensuve 
eorum quae in quaestionem vocantur in medium prolatis et rite perpensis, 
adhibito consilio sex aliorum S. Theologiae Doctorum (quorum unus sit, 
&c.) si quern criminis objecti reum invenerit, eum pro arbitrio vel a 
munere praedicandi intra praecinctum Universitatis suspendet, vel ad ea 
quae protulit recantandum adiget.” 
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This is surely sufficient. We cannot be expected to disprove 
at length the position, either that this law tacitly forbids all that 
it does not expressly enjoin, or that it expressly forbids such an 
official notice to Dr. Pusey or the Registrar, as we have just 
imagined. 

But supposing, as we have before now argued, that the Vice- 
Chancellor's procedure was not only unenjoined by, but incom¬ 
patible with, any reasonable interpretation of the statute: or, 
without assuming so much as this—supposing only that the statute 
has omitted to bind him to any one course of procedure—that it 
has left him to be regulated by his own sense of fairness and expe¬ 
diency, the practice of the University, the analogy of laws in gene¬ 
ral, and all such other considerations as are usually resorted to for 
supplying the omission of positive enactment; supposing that the 
precedent which the Vice-Chancellor has attempted to establish 
is not illegal, but only most pernicious and unconstitutional; an 
abuse—of course unintentional, but still a most dangerous abuse 
of a discretion with which the statute does formally invest him—- 
as if he had arbitrarily refused all dispensation for non-residence 
to suspected u Tractarians,” or summarily dismissed five successive 
convocations because Dr. Pusey would not leave the room— 
what is the duty of members of convocation—of that body by 
whose sanction the Vice-Chancellor is placed in the position 
which he holds, and by w'hose authority are enacted the laws which 
he professes to execute? What is their duty when they see their 
u highest magistrate'’ (we now use Mr. Garbett's unobjection¬ 
able phrase) fatally misapprehending the laws for which they 
are responsible, and which they have commissioned him to admi¬ 
nister? Let the precedent but pass unquestioned, and the same 
necessity of injustice which the Vice-Chancellor has imposed 
upon himself is, not indeed unavoidably, but far most probably, 
rivetted upon his successors. The first occasion fixes the prac¬ 
tice. If it is not a duty to speak now r , it can never be even 
excusable to do so hereafter. If this most dangerous assumption of 
power is acquiesced in once, it is acquiesced in for ever. 

Surely all who were in any degree responsible for the con¬ 
duct of the University, (and every one who has a vote is in his 
degree so responsible,) were bound by that connection to struggle 
against such a consummation. Members of convocation had 
the power—and having the power were bound to use it — to 
prevent the act from passing into an undisputed precedent. They 
have done so. An undisputed precedent it is not—nor can it be 
appealed to as such on the next occasion upon which a board of 
heresy or conformity may be called into use. But the question 
is, not what they have effected, but what they were justifiable— 
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we would rather even say excusable —in attempting. It was cer¬ 
tainly not unnatural to feel the most unqualified dread of that 
mode of administering criminal justice, which the Vice-Chancellor 
thought it his duty to pursue. On this mankind are pretty well 
agreed. It was not unnatural to consider the construction of the 
Statute upon which he thought himself bound to adopt such a 
method as absolutely untenable. For this we appeal to the law 
itself. It was a simple fact that such a construction was being 
interpolated, into the laws—the practical, customary, working laws 
—of the University. It was surely a mere corollary from all this, 
that those who saw this fact, and entertained these not unnatural, 
extravagant or inexcusable sentiments, should feel bound by their 
love of truth, of justice, of the University, bound in honour, pru¬ 
dence, conscience and generosity, to place on record their de¬ 
liberate protest against such University law, by a distinct but re¬ 
spectful remonstrance—nay, it was less than a remonstrance—by 
a distinct but respectful statement of their opinion to the “ Resi¬ 
dent Governor,” on whose sole authority the objectionable practice 
was introduced. 

This was the Vice-Chancellor’s answer to the gentleman who 
was charged with its transmission. 

a St. Johns College , Oxford , August , 4, 1843. 

“ Sir,—The address, which, as you informed me, you were commis¬ 
sioned to present to me, reached me by yesterday’s post; I return it to 
you by the hands of my bedel. 

<( When a document of a similar nature upon the same subject was 
some time since presented to me, I was induced, from respect for the 
presumed motives of those who signed it, not only to receive it, but to 
state the ground on which I felt myself precluded from complying with 
the request which it contained. But the paper which you have trans¬ 
mitted to me presents itself under very different circumstances, and de¬ 
mands from me a different course of procedure. 

“ In whatever point of view I feel myself at liberty to regard it, 
whether as addressed to me in my individual or my official capacity, it 
is deserving of the strongest censure. 

“ In the former case, it imputes to me, by implication, that, in a mat¬ 
ter wherein every thoughtful man occupying my position would most 
deeply feel its painful responsibilities, I have acted without due deliber¬ 
ation, and am capable of being influenced by many to concede that 
which I have already denied to a few. Assuming it to be addressed to 
me in my public capacity, a graver character attaches to it. If it be 
not altogether nugatory, then is it an unbecoming and unstatutable at¬ 
tempt to overawe the Resident Governor of the University in the execu¬ 
tion of his office. 

" In either case, I refuse to receive it; and I hold it to be my duty to 
admonish those who may have hastily signed it, while I warn others who 
may have been active in promoting it, to have a more careful regard to 
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the oaths by which they bound themselves upon admission to their several 
degrees ; this act of theirs having a direct tendency to foment, if not 
create, divisions in the university, to disturb its peace, and interfere with 
its orderly government.—WYNTER, V.C.”— Times, Aug. 19M, 1843. 

The castigation here inflicted by Dr. Wynter upon such persons 
as Mr. Keble and Mr. Newman will probably excite very peculiar 
and indescribable feelings among those who regard them as they 
are usually regarded among their friends. But it will hardly ex¬ 
cite surprise. Persons whose heads have long served as centres 
of attraction for all unappropriated indignation—who have been the 
staple theme, the recognised butt of writers and orators who had 
nothing else to abuse—the corpora vilia, in favour of whom the 
consent of mankind has long since suspended the operation of the 
ninth commandment—such persons could hardly be much startled 
(or their friends for them) at finding themselves the objects of a 
modified charge of perjury (we can torture it into no less) from 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. But it does surprise us that Dr. 
Wynter should not have hesitated to administer a grave and authori¬ 
tative rebuke for carelessness of their oaths, and that on such 
grounds as their address and his letter disclose, to a number of men 
of unblemished character, popularly perhaps identified wdth certain 
obnoxious opinions, but on whom not the most careless or reck¬ 
less imagination could fix a charge of turbulence or party spirit. 
We are surprised, for example, that the two names which seem to 
embarrass Mr. Garbett—those of Mr. Gladstone and Judge Cole¬ 
ridge—did not dictate another treatment. The Vice-Chancellor 
however does vary his treatment of these two parties. The con¬ 
clusion of his letter contains a very careful antithesis between 
u admonition” and “ warning,” which for some time we scarcely 
understood. It appeared an insignificant distinction, not w r orth the 
two lines which were pointedly expended upon it. But Dr. Wynter 
obviously has a very substantial meaning in what he says, w hich ap¬ 
pears when his sentence is looked at a second time. We “ admo¬ 
nish” persons of their sin—we “ w arn” them of its consequences. 
“If” Dr. Wynter’s distinction “be not altogether nugatory,” 
(which there is no manner of reason for supposing,) it means this ; 
that, while he is content that persons, whose secular occupations 
—whose freedom from party ties, whose position in the world, or 
perhaps w hose habitual levity makes it possible that they may have 
“ hastily” affixed their signatures to this paper, should be merely 
admonished of the nature of their crime, he is anxious to warn 
Mr. E. Badeley and others who may appear to have been “forward 
in promoting it,” that there are Academical Statutes which pro¬ 
vide a punishment for those who u foment or create divisions” in 
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the University, and that on any future presentation of a similar 
paper those Statutes may chance to be put in force* The next 
time " my bedel” calls upon Mr. Badeley at his lodgings in the 
Temple it will not be merely to return a bit of parchment. This 
is a highly intelligible meaning, and we can affix no other to Dr. 
Wynter’s elaborate distinction. And on looking at the Statutes 
we are alarmed to see that the warning is not at all before it is 
needed. We turned instantly to the Statute, to which Dr. Wynter 
may be said to have referred us, upon €t the punishment of the 
creators or fomenters of Division,” and find it as follows. 
ei De Auctoribus et Fautoribus Dissensionis puniendis . (Tit. xv. § 13.) 

“ Statutum est quod nullus studiosus, cujuscunque conditionis, pacem 
vel concordiam impediat ; aut siqua inter alios dissensio exorta fuerit, 
(occasione nationis, aut patriae, aut facultatis, aut qudcunque olid de 
causa) earn foveat vel accendat; aut alteri partium opem aut consilium 
prebeat . Cujus criminis qui suspectus fuerit, ut Perturbator Pacis con- 
veniatur; et, si convictus fuerit, eisdem poenis, quibus pacis perturba- 
tores, subjiciatur.” 

Literally taken, this statute enjoins that whoever shall be sus¬ 
pected of fomenting any dissension (division is the somewhat more 
comprehensive translation of the Vice-Chancellor) which may have 
arisen, or of affording help or counsel to either of the parties , shall 
be convened, and if convicted, punished as a “ disturber of the 
peace.” 

We turn back two pages and learn how some at least of these 
disturbers were to be dealt with. Any member of the University, 
who by any kind of publication, or indeed by w'ords spoken, may 
have damaged the credit of any “ doctor, master, or respectable 
student” (honestae conditionis studiosi). Tit. xv. § 9. 

“ Tanquam pacis Universitatis perturbator coram Vice-Cancellario con- 
veniatur; et exemplar Concionis, Orationis, sive Fabulae exhibere, vel 
(si nullum habere se exemplar prae se ferat) virtute juramenti ad objecta 
respondere teneatur. Et, si Judicio Vice-Cancellarii convictus super 
horum aliquo fuerit, pro qualitate delicti (quae ex circumstantiis et per- 
sonis, turn proferentibus, turn in quas convitia prolata sunt, censenda 
est) incarceratione , vel recantatione publica , vel bannitione (pro arbitrio 
Vice-Cancellarii) praeter satisfactionem parti laesaeexbibendam, puniatur.” 

The similarity between the procedure enjoined by the statute 
and by that under which Dr. Pusey was suspended is obvious. 
And it can scarcely be doubted that the Vice-Chancellor will con¬ 
sider that “ as it too does not prescribe, so it does not permit,” 
that Mr. Badeley, any more than Dr. Pusey, should be allowed 
opportunity of defence, or informed of the precise delinquency 
for which he is to be sentenced, pro arbitrio Vice-Cancellarii, to 
incarceration, public recantation, or banishment from the Univer- 
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sity. Two peculiarities there are in Mr. Badeley’s statute. One 
is the use of the word “ conveniatur,” upon which, however, he 
would probably not be allowed to found any objection. The 
second is, that the Vice-Chancellor will examine and adjudicate on 
his case without the assistance of six assessors. Whether this 
will increase or diminish Mr. Badeley’s sense of security, we do 
not know. But it suggests an inquiry highly interesting to him, 
to us, to Mr. Garbett, and, (if we are to think with that gentle¬ 
man, that “ it becomes every one who has a tongue and a pen to take 
part in this great contest,) to a very large portion of our fellow 
creatures besides. “ Taking part in a contest with tongue or pen,” 
is alarmingly close to the words of the statute against divisions. 
It is a task difficult to accomplish, without “ affording help or 
counsel to one of the parties” in the “ division which has arisen 
often too without damaging the credit for equity, judgment, 
temper, moderation, or knowledge of some “ Doctor, Master, 
or respectable Student.” Involved by common duty in this 
common liability, it becomes indeed an anxious thing for all 
to inquire what are the laws of interpretation and evidence 
which are admitted by the individual who is to be our only 
judge, our only jury, our only counsel,—it may be, our only 
accuser,—and who feels himself bound to communicate offi¬ 
cially no item of the charge, the evidence, or the decision, 
beyond the amount of punishment indicted. Some data for this 
inquiry are to be found in the letter which we have quoted. 

We must recal attention to that address itself. The memorial¬ 
ists appear to us simply to express their regret at the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s course as unstatuteable, as having an unfair operation, 
and as failing to effect its presumed objects. If more than this 
is extracted from the document, it is by a process of logic of 
which we profess ourselves w holly unable to take cognizance, and to 
which we, therefore, should belittle satisfied to find ourselves sub¬ 
jected. What is Dr. Wynter able to extract from it. First—An ac¬ 
cusation of precipitancy against himself. Secondly, “ if it be not 
nugatory” (a supposition which he plainly does not entertain), an 
intention to intimidate him into “ conceding that which he had 
already denied.” We should have supposed it difficult to read 
the address without being struck by the caution with which it 
avoids the possibility of one or the other implication. It bears 
on its face a very distinct object—to record dissent from the rules 
which, in one particular case, have governed the Vice-Chancellor’s 
conduct. That dissent is expressed with its reasons, and nothing 
more. No shadow of personal imputation of any kind—no ex¬ 
pectation or request that Dr. Wynter would recede from his 
claims can be tortured out of the words of the address. And 
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surely the fact of presentation, obviously capable as it is (to say 
the least) of the meaning which we have before suggested, is 
equally inadequate to support Dr. Wynter’s interpretation. But 
we will go farther. Not only did the memorialists abstain from 
expressing the feelings which he imputes to them, but we are con¬ 
fident that they did not entertain them. Whatever they may have 
thought or hoped, we cannot persuade ourselves (as certainly, we 
have never heard it said) that they ever dreamt of accounting for 
Dr. Wynter’s course, by supposing him to have “ acted without 
due deliberation,” or of indulging the faintest hope that it would 
induce him to reconsider his course. 

If Dr. Wynter is so very strongly impressed with the truth of 
his deductions, wholly incorrect in fact, and, we surely may say, 
wholly unfounded on any visible reason; that he thinks it his 
duty, on no other ground than what they furnish, to pass an 
affront of the most marked kind—nay, to pronounce officially the 
" strongest censure” on such a body of Members of Convocation 
assigned the address in question—to accuse them of carelessness 
in regard of their oath, and implicitly to threaten their ringleaders 
with academical punishment—and all this under circumstances 
which might have suggested the necessity of caution ;—what 
degree of unconscious misconstruction may not be dreaded from 
the uuaided judgment of the same magistrate, while administering 
punishment to all impugners of his own real or supposed 
authority under all the temptations of absolute irresponsibility, in 
that solitary and secret tribunal, to which he condemns himself 
and the University. 

There is, however, another mode of accounting for Dr. Wyn¬ 
ter’s letter which must be at least faced as a possibility. It may 
be a mistake altogether to scrutinize reasons which were never 
meant for more than matters of form. The real ground of his 
act may be one which, though we are far from calling it unjusti¬ 
fiable, yet does not sound well in argument—viz., the necessities 
of the case. His censure, as everything seems to indicate, may 
not have been called forth by any peculiarity of the present 
address, but form part of a fixed determination to find or create 
some authority which, by its own mere weight, shall be competent 
stifle the expression of what is called “ Tractarianism”—and to 
suppress, by a kind of main force, every attempt to resist or pro¬ 
test against its illegality. 

Whichever explanation we adopt, it opens a gloomy prospect— 
threatening to the peace of the University—threatening to the in¬ 
terests of religion—very threatening, we must add, to the respect 
for authority to which Mr. Garbett, with a natural enthusiasm, is 
prepared to make such great sacrifice at the expense of his oppo- 
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nents. The proscribed party in Oxford will have a trying game 
to play—conflicting duties in plenty—and few but hard judges to 
look on. Respectful submission to legitimate authority, respect¬ 
ful remonstrance against injustice, respectful resistance to illegal 
power—effectual maintenance of rights or truths which they find 
themselves commissioned to defend—effectual exposure of at¬ 
tempts to stifle or infringe them, these are no easy duties to per¬ 
form, much less to reconcile. May they not be divorced from 
each other in the i% great contest” which seems to be determined 
upon. 
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u The English Universities/’ from the German of V. A. Huber, edited by 
Francis W. Newman, formerly fellow of Balliol College/’ (Pickering), is a work 
of such importance, especially at the present juncture, that we owe an apology 
to our readers for not giving it a more prominent place in this Number. It is 
the most thorough and most philosophical survey our universities have yet 
received. But the great variety of difficult questions opened by the author, and 
still more by his editor and commentator, totally preclude any general expres¬ 
sion of opinion as to the merits of the work. 

Mr. J. B. Morris, of whose poetical powers the reader will find proof elsewhere 
in this Number, has published his “ Essay towards the Conversion of learned 
and philosophical Hindoos/’ (Rivingtons), to which the prize offered through the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta has been adjudged by the University of Oxford. The 
author has appended very copious notes and illustrations from the Fathers 
and other sources. It is unnecessary to point out the importance of the 
subject to all who are specially concerned in the conversion of India; and 
every Englishman is concerned in some manner. The essay enjoys not only 
the approbation, but we believe we are right in saying, the warmest eulogies 
of the two most distinguished Oriental scholars of the day, Professor Wilson 
and Dr. Mill. 

The Biblical student is indebted to Mr. E. W. Grinfield, for a most laborious 
and careful edition of the Greek Testament on a new plan. (“ Editio Hel- 
lenistica/’ Pickering.) Immediately after every verse are introduced parallel 
passages from the Septuagint, illustrating the sense or the expression, with 
numerous subsidiary references. The simple circumstance that the language 
of the Septuagint and that of the New Testament are the same, and that the 
Septuagint may be called the Bible of the New Testament writers, makes the 
use of Mr. Grinfield’s plan so obvious that, as he remarks, it is wonderful it 
has not been adopted before. 

“ On Holy Virginity; with a brief Account of the Life of St. Ambrose, (from 
whom the Tract is derived,) by Albany J. Christie, Fellow of Oriel,” (J. II. 
Parker). The design of this publication is above a reviewer’s praise. We 
cannot be too thankful that it is possible to recommend such exalted graces in 
the very words of Saints whom all Churched acknowledge. 

“ A Manual of Devotions for the Holy Communion; compiled from various 
sources,” (Toovey), is a very careful attempt to supply a great want in our 
Church. It is difficult to specify the merits of a Manual which can only be 
known on lengthened trial, and which must be known as a whole. But we 
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venture to instance the very brief but reverential reflections on the Gospels 
for every Sunday and holiday, all composed with a special reference to the 
Eucharist. 

Apparently from the same quarter we observe a “ Tract on Holy Commu¬ 
nion ; from the fourth book of the Imitation of Christ, by B. Thomas & 
Kempis,” (Toovey), designed in the first instance for the use of the poor in 
St. Giles’s Workhouse, London. 

“ Remarks on the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration,” 
by Mr. T. Kerchever Arnold, (Rivingtons,) are written with great learning 
and ability : in a less controversial form, “The Doctrine of Regeneration con¬ 
sidered,” by Mr. G. B. Sandford, of Brasenose College, (Rivingtons,) gives in 
a simple and serious style the fruits of careful inquiry. 

“ A Catechism on the Common Prayer,” (Burns), by the Rev. A. Watson, 
of Cheltenham, possesses the rare recommendation of being drawn up by a 
most indefatigable, and, we believe we may add, a very successful catechist. 

“ Questions and Answers illustrative of the Church Catechism, for the use 
of young Persons,” (Graham, Oxford; and Toovey, London), we particularly 
recommend, as likely to be a very successful auxiliary to the Catechism. 
u While the compiler has been throughout careful to the utmost of his power, 
in preserving identity of doctrines and of spirit with the Catechism itself, he 
has not hesitated to adopt, from any quarter, whatever might seem likely to 
assist him in making this little work more complete.” 

“ Expository Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of St. Martin, Leicester,” 
by the late Mr. E. T. Vaughan, (S. Clarke, Pall Mall East,) are published from 
notes in short-hand taken by a kind and laborious friend. These sermons 
appear to us as so remarkable, both for the—all but, if not quite—soundness 
of their views, and for the great earnestness and energy of their style, though 
with some of the defects incident to extemporaneous delivery, that we regret 
the press of other matters has prevented us from giving some striking extracts 
to our readers. 

We are glad to recommend a little volume of useful and serious “ Sermons, 
preached in Christ Church, Skipton,” by Mr. R. Ward. (Green, Leeds, and 
Rivingtons.) 

“ The Blessedness of the Dead which die in the Lord ” is the subject of an 
affecting sermon occasioned by the lamented death of the Rev. E. Blencowe, 
Curate of Teversal, Notts; and late Fellow of Oriel, (Rivingtons). Mr. 
Blencowe was known to few, but known to them as a person of singular self- 
devotion, tenderness and humility. The sermon contains a few brief notices 
of his life and character, which we could wish had been rather fuller. We feel 
sure there are not a few who will thank us for the mention of this little me¬ 
morial. 

M The Doctrine of the Cross exhibited in the Faith and Patience of a humble 
Follower of Christ,” (Burns,) is a most interesting and edifying memorial of one 
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who in the path of conscientious obedience was led from the Society of Friends, 
in which she had been born and lived to the age of 28, into the communion of 
the English Church, which she adorned by the exhibition of the highest Chris¬ 
tian graces, especially in her cheerful resignation under intense and protracted 
bodily suffering. 

It will be sufficient to name “Christian Submission,” a sermon preached in 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, on the Sunday after the funeral of the late Rev. Ro¬ 
bert Anderson, by the Rev. James S. M. Anderson. (Rivingtons.) 


Among the increasing number of Sermons and Charges on important subjects 
we may mention “ The Inward Call, a Charge delivered to the Candidates for 
Holy Orders” at the last Lent Ordination, by the Bishop of Salisbury, (Riving¬ 
tons,) taking a very impressive and practical view of that Question : a Charge 
by Archdeacon R. I. Wilberforce on many interesting topics: a Charge by 
Archdeacon Manning on the existing position and duties of the Anglican 
Church, written with that author’s usual depth and eloquence : a useful Charge, 
by Archdeacon Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart., on the embarrassing questions of 
Church Rates, and some other matters of outward order : a very timely and 
valuable Sermon on Simony, by Mr. W. D. Willis, with an appendix contain¬ 
ing some account of the Simeon Trustees, and also their celebrated predeces¬ 
sors, the Puritan Feoffees (Rivingtons): “ The Coming of Christ,” with an 
appendix relating chiefly to the Holy Eucharist, by Mr. W. Henn, containing 
much that is good: “ The Daily Service, and Weekly Offertory, &c. &c.,” 
being the substance of sermons preached last Advent by Mr. T. Bowdler, 
(Rivingtons,) the substance and tone of which are excellent : “ The Daily 
Service of the Church,” by Mr. W. Nassau Leger (Longmans): a Sermon, 
by Mr. Dodsworth, on that interesting topic “ The Church itself the true 
‘ Church-Union Society’” (Burns): “ The Church the Healer of the Nation’s 
Wounds,” by Mr. Gresley, (Rivingtons,) containing some very good remarks 
on the subject of a religious use of wealth: “ Church Extension, a Discourse 
of St. Chrysostom, translated into English by Dr. C. Wordsworth, with an 
edition of the original Greek text; to which is added a Sermon preached 
in Harrow School Chapel,” for the Church Building Society, (Rivingtons): 
The True Equality of Mankind,” an assize sermon, by Canon Parkinson: 
“ The Principles of Christian Membership exhibited in the House of God,” 
a sermon preached in St. Martin’s, Colchester, after the recent substitution 
of open benches for pews, by Mr. W. J. Dampier, (Burns): a useful “ Charge 
delivered to the Archdeaconry of Richmond, in the Diocese of Chester,” by 
Mr. Commissary Law, (Rivingtons) : “ The Suppression of any portion of 
Truth, in the work of Education, unjustifiable,” a sermon by Mr. Cecil Wray, 
of Liverpool, (Burns,) containing much valuable matter: a short, but powerful, 
“ Sermon in behalf of the Special Fund for providing National Schools in 
the manufacturing and mining districts,” by the Hon. and Rev. John Grey, 
Vicar of Wooler, (Burns) : a Sermon for the Edgbaston Sunday and Day 
NO. LXV1II.— OCT. 1843. M M 
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Schools,” by Mr. C. M. Collins, (Hawker, Birmingham) : and “ The Test of 
Charity/’ preached on the anniversary of the Church Societies for Leicester¬ 
shire, by Mr. C. J. Vaughan, late Fellow of Trinity College, (S. Clarke, 
Pall Mall East.) 


“ The Spiritual Creation or Soul’s New Birth ; a poem in seven booksby 
Mrs. Martyn Roberts, (Pickering), both in its general subject and in many 
particular passages, reminds us strongly of “ Nature a Parable:”—so much 
so, indeed, that at one time we intended a detailed comparison of the two. 
Mrs. Roberts, however, loses very much both in her matter and in her style, 
by her dread of the idea and very word, mystery. For “ mystic,” she reads 
“ corresponding;” a substitution which takes away all the spring,—the elasti¬ 
city and aspiring character of spiritual meditation. She cannot, however, 
escape occasional obscurity, arising from some peculiar theories. Still, there 
are some really beautiful passages in the poem. 

“The Hope that is in us,” (Hatchards), is a brief poetical answer to this 
question, showing considerable power both of thought and expression. The 
style reminds one of the philosophic and moral poets of the last century. 

“ Sacred Poems from Subjects in the Old Testament,” by John Edmund 
Reade, (Saunders and Otley,) have some of the beauties, but perhaps more of 
the defects of Milman’s style. Why do they particularly select sacred subjects, 
who seem to disallow their sacredness? Scripture says; 

“ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be, blessed . 
shall she be above women in the tent.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Reade, having already called Jael a “fiend,” pro¬ 
nounces the following curse upon her: 

“ For this all-abhorred deed, 

Thou shalt have the eternal meed 
To the murderer decreed. 

Justice shall be here assigned, 

As hereafter thy fell name 
Shall with treachery be joined; 

With homicides’ unholy fame: 

And such mercy thou shalt claim 
As thou g^v’st; thou, doomed to be 
Accursed of posterity.” 

These expressions Mr. Reade justifies in a note still worse than the poem 
itself. 

“The Character of the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A., of Worcester College, as a 
Controversialist; particularly with reference to his charge against the Right 
Rev. Dr. Wiseman, of quoting, as genuine Works of the Fathers, spurious and 
heretical productions: considered in a Letter to a Friend at Oxford, by a late 
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Member of the University.” (London: Dolman.) An able and interesting 
pamphlet; indeed a very remarkable one, considering the youth of the reputed 
author. Into the merits of the question itself we must decline to enter. 

“ A Remonstrance addressed to the Quarterly Reviewer, respecting his recent 
Article on the Rubrics, by a London Clergyman,” (Rivingtons), is a clever 
reply to that singular effusion. We have also various other pamphlets in sup¬ 
port of the Bishop of London’s recommendations; among which we may par¬ 
ticularize “ The Prayer for the Church Militant, and the Surplice, in reply to 
the Quarterly Review,” (Rivingtons). But we must spare ourselves and our 
readers the annoyance of a controversy which it is evident is not to be decided 
by argument, and is now, we believe, finally decided against both argument 
and authority. Now that the position is surrendered, it is some consolation 
to reflect that it was one of not more than secondary importance. 

In Mr. J. Davies’s Hulsean Essay on the “ Relation in which the Moral 
Precepts of the Old and New Testaments stand to each other, (Rivingtons,) 
that important subject will be found to be treated with considerable vigour and 
clearness of thought, and consequent freedom from some modern prejudices. 

Of the merits of Mr. F. D. Maurice’s Letter to Lord Ashley, “ On Right 
and Wrong Methods of supporting Protestantism,” (J. W. Parker), perhaps we 
are scarcely competent judges, but we should think there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Maurice is perfectly right. He considers that “ Protestantism ” is best 
promoted by the absence of all authoritative judgment; e. g., that if the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford wishes to make men true Protestants, it should allow every 
one of its officers or other members to preach and publish exactly what he 
pleases, without any contradiction ; and if individuals wish to encourage the 
spread of Protestantism, they should condemn nothing, but look only to such 
portion of truth as there may happen to be in all that is said; for some vestiges 
of truth there cannot fail to be even in the most heretical and blasphemous 
publications. This view he enforces by a powerful practical argument ad 
Protestantem, viz., that things may any time take such a turn, as shall put 
one’s recorded censures in disagreeable collision with one’s present conveni¬ 
ence. So obvious a possibility it was hardly necessary to illustrate by an ap¬ 
peal to facts; but this Mr. Maurice proceeds to do. There are, he says, not 
a few in Oxford, who now that the Whigs are out,would give a good deal that 
they had never committed themselves to the condemnation of Dr. Hampden’s 
writings : and it is not impossible, that, supposing things to take another turn, 
certain gentlemen may some day wish they had shown a little more decency 
to Dr. Pusey. The truth of all this is so undeniable, that one sometimes 
suspects in turning over the leaves that there is a little irony under the surface; 
but the gravity of the style, and the known severity of Mr. F. D. Maurice’s 
character, forbid that supposition. 


Durandus having been so frequently referred to in the present revival of 
ecclesiastical architecture, and the symbolical character of that art being now 
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fully recognized, our readers will be glad to hear that the first book of his 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum has been translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
and the Rev. B. Webb. (Green, Leeds; Rivingtons, London.) The fact of 
this book being written by a bishop of remarkable learning, at a time when 
sacred architecture was not only a living art, but making its greatest progress, 
will alone show its value. It lays open the inner meaning and spiritual cha¬ 
racter of the art, which is too liable to be treated merely as addressing the eye— 
as to man and not to God. There are some things perhaps that will strike the 
reader as fanciful, even though conveying lessons of piety, and there are some 
things also that the prejudices or deficiencies of education will disable the 
English reader from entering into; but not enough to interfere with the great 
and immediate utility of the book, to church builders, church restorers, church 
adorners, and church lovers of all kinds. A very able Essay on the Sacra¬ 
mental character of true Ecclesiastical design is prefixed. 

Mr. Paget’s “ Tract upon Tomb Stones/’ (Burns), cannot fail to be useful, 
written as it is with that gentleman’s usual point and force. Like all other 
writers on this subject, he has succeeded in showing up the faults of the exist¬ 
ing practice. He is not so full when he comes to the words to be substituted 
for the old eulogistic epitaphs and silly verses; but he supplies some very good 
suggestions and engraved sketches for the designs. If he succeeds in bringing 
in the use of the Cross, which he particularly aims at, he will do an unspeak¬ 
able service; but in our humble opinion he will not do this, nor deserve to do 
this, by gratuitously abusing that Communion which is distinguished all over 
the world for its devotion to this sacred emblem. The designs in this tract 
are rather like those furnished by the Ecclesiologist, but perhaps not quite so 
elegant. Some of them strike us as being too much perforated, and too top 
heavy (for their size) to resist the average wear and tear of the elements and 
rough usage; we mean chiefly the combinations of a cross and a circle. Then 
is not this use of the four Evangelistic emblems a novelty ? In the 
French church-yards and cemeteries are many very beautiful and Christian 
designs, from which good hints might be gathered, though the medieval 
features are only partially revived. The Cross pervades them all, and is of 
course as rigorously excluded from Protestant memorials. The monuments 
of priests are sculptured over with numerous sacerdotal emblems. One regrets 
to see, however, that the taste for large and costly monuments is increasing 
even more than in England; owing we think to the use of large common 
cemeteries. These introduce a greater rivalry in monuments; especially as 
they are a kind of public exhibition, and also require rather exaggerated de¬ 
signs in order to give sufficient monumental air to the otherwise naked walled 
enclosure. In a church-yard, the church does this duty, and being in a man¬ 
ner the parish monument, subdues and renders less necessary private memo¬ 
rials. There is one almost universal feature of French tomb stones which 
offends an English taste, and is comparatively modern there. Enormous tears 
are painted or sculptured trickling down the margin or the corners of the in¬ 
scription, 
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The description of u Melbourne Church/’ by the Rev. Joseph Deans, 
(Cleaver), with plates, will interest the architectural student. This structure, 
so little known, is one of our most ancient, most complete, and best preserved 
specimens of the Norman style. It is remarkable for having had originally 
three circular apses, viz. one in the chancel, and the two other in the east 
walls of the transepts; also for a vaulted porticus across the nave under the 
two towers of the west front. 

“ The Temple Church, an account of its Restoration and Repairs,” by W. 
Burge, Esq., (Pickering), is a very complete little work, giving the rationale 
of the whole restoration, with many interesting details both of the original 
structure, and also of the new windows, paintings, seats, &c. Mr. Burge 
shows a thorough appreciation of the beauties of the u Gothic” style, combined 
with what is better still, religious reverence. 

The first Number of “ Illustrations of Baptismal Fonts,” (Van Voorst), has 
just come out, and promises very well for the series. The present selection is 
judiciously taken from all periods, and all degrees of richness, avoiding those 
already familiar to the architectural student. It is sufficient to say that the 
engravings fully sustain the reputation of the publisher. 

“ Hints on Ornamental Needlework,” as applied to Ecclesiastical purposes, 
(Burns), appear to us as judicious and tasteful, as they are timely. The book 
is beautifully got up and illustrated with patterns. Putting ourselves, how¬ 
ever, as well as we can, in the place of an ecclesiastical needle-woman, we 
should think some of the terms and directions would require explanation, if 
they are to be really followed. Some of the cautions, especially that against 
Berlin patterns, are very sound. The writer hints at the unadvisableness of 
hiding the front of the altar with work, be it ever so beautiful; but does not 
say what is to be done. To the extent of our continental experience, the front 
of the altar is never hidden. The cover seldom falls over even at the sides. 
We cannot pass by one serious fault in the book, which to our mind shows a 
want of fairness, courage, and good taste. The opening sentence is the fol¬ 
lowing piece of controversial slip-slop :—“ Ere yet the Church in England had 
freed itself from the intolerable burden of the Papal yoke, and while our sacred 
edifices were still the theatres of those lamentable but most gorgeous super¬ 
stitions, wherewith Rome has stolen away the hearts of men from the pure and 
simple rites of primitive Christianity, there was an almost unlimited demand 
for ornamental needle-work, for the decoration of the churches, and the vest¬ 
ments of their ministersand there is something to the same purport in every 
third page of the book. Is it possible that C. E. M. stands for “ Charlotte 

Elizabeth-If so, of course we must congratulate that lady on taking 

to decorate churches, as only a few months since she was endeavouring to stir 
up the mob “ to throw Tobiah’s household stuff out of the windows.” So far an 
improvement must be confessed. But the transition, or rather the compound 
state, is very grotesque. It would be a waste of words to point out the un¬ 
truths and absurdities of the above sentence; but we beg to assure C. E. M* 
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it will answer no end; it will propitiate nobody. The class of objectors she 
has in her mind are better trained and disciplined than that. They hate an 
altar cloth as much as they hate the Pope; and have about as much reason to 
do so. 

“ The Examples of Encaustic Tiles,” (Nichols, 25, Parliament Street), are 
very beautiful. The Third Part before us contains specimens from the Chapter 
House at Westminster, St. Cross, Malvern Abbey, and other celebrated 
places. Now that these tiles are manufactured in Staffordshire to any pattern, 
with all the spirit of the ancient models, and of a much better texture and 
material, they must supersede the cold stone paving, which in most parts of 
the country comes to nearly as much expense. 

“ The Ecclesiologist” proceeds with increasing spirit and ability. It is 
impossible to estimate the service this little periodical has already rendered to 
the Church in collecting and analyzing facts, in supplying information and 
suggestions, and judicious criticisms on every branch of the subject. 

We are glad to see the first Report of the Lichfield Society for the en¬ 
couragement of ecclesiastical architecture; with an excellent address by Mr. 
Gresley: and also the first (monthly) number of an “Archaeological Maga¬ 
zine,in connexion with the Bristol and West of England Architectural and 
Heraldic Society, which appears to contain sound criticism and valuable infor¬ 
mation, with some very good wood-cut illustrations. We question, however, 
whether architecture and heraldry will run well together. 


The number of tales and novels of every hind and size now issuing from the 
Church of England, proves at least that much is to be said for her, and that she 
is not afraid to meet the world on any arena; but really one begins to see a 
danger of doctrine, or at least piety, running to fable. Mr. Paget still keeps in 
front of the novelists. His u Pageant; or Pleasure and its Price, a tale for 
the upper Ranks of Society,” (Burns), is written with his usual spirit and good 
feeling. In one respect, viz. in being rather moral than religious, it is an im¬ 
provement on some of his previous tales; in which it is now felt by all parties 
that Mr. Paget brought satire and caricature into too close proximity with 
sacred things. Ilis present object is to draw attention to the miseries and 
inhumanities suffered by the young persons employed in the workshops of our 
fashionable tradespeople; and as an example he selects dress-makers. He 
points out that those wanton extravagances in which people, who can afford, 
indulge so freely, under the impression that they are promoting trade, giving 
employment, and so forth, are in fact producing the greatest misery ; and that 
even the natural course of expenditure and trade will have results that call for 
the active interference of public and private kindness. The lights and shades 
of the narrative are ably contrasted—the drawing-room and the dress-makers’ 
garret,—the fancy ball, and the deadly midnight labours of the needle,—the 
grand wedding and the apprentice’s grave. We do not however see why the 
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benevolent Mentor of the story should be purposely made not only dull and 
prosy, but also queer and ridiculous. 

“ The Old Church Clock,” by Canon Parkinson, (Rivingtons), is a story 
founded on that well-known memoir of the Rev. Robert Walker, introduced 
in the notes to Wordsworth’s Poems. This is perhaps the only part of the 
story which is questionable. Too much is known of Robert Walker, and he 
is altogether too recent to be made the hero of a tale, and invested with 
qualities which it is very possible do not belong to him. He was a most 
excellent person; and his epitaph very inadequately expresses his merits, 
when it says, “ He was a man singular for his temperance, industry and inte- 
tegrity.” But he may not have been so much of a Churchman, or so contro¬ 
versial a one, as he is here exhibited. The story is written with considerable 
force both of narrative and argument. 

“ Tales of the Town,” (Burns), by Mr. W. II. Bellairs, are sound prin¬ 
cipled, clever, and lively. 

“ Ayton Priory; or, the Restored Monastery,” (Rivingtons), by Mr. J. M. 
Neale, is written with the laudable intention of setting forth “ the advantages, 
and all but necessity, of the reintroduction of monasteries;” and, still more, of 
suggesting “ certain practical details connected with their establishment and 
subsequent working.” Lest such an intention should appear presumptuous, 
Mr. Neale expressly lays down as a sort of necessary condition before anything 
is done, that the general feelings of churchmen and the approbation of our 
ecclesiastical rulers, shall have prepared the way for it. Anything from the 
pen of Mr. Neale cannot but be characterized by goodness, ability and infor¬ 
mation. But truth and kindness oblige us to say, first, that the subject, a 
grave ecclesiastical innovation (for such it is in our circumstances), does not 
seem a suitable subject for a tale, which must be made amusing as well as 
instructive; and, then, that we do not think either story-telling, or poetry, is 
Mr. Neale’s legitimate line. We are disposed to repeat to him what a judi¬ 
cious college tutor and dean once said to our humble self, when we had 
several times chosen the permitted alternative of “ verses,” instead of “ essays.” 

“ Mr.-, Your verses show a great deal of spirit; but will you, just now, 

write us a few essays instead ? I am sure it will do you more good.” 

“The History of our Blessed Lord,” in easy verse, for young children; 
illustrated with coloured plates, (Burns), is a great experiment, and really, to 
the best of our judgment, a successful one. The difficulty of the task appears 
from the attempt not having been made before. The verses are very easy, and 
though rather in the ballad style, are devoid of any palpable irreverence. The 
plates are after the works of masters, and in the style both of their drawing 
and of colouring remind one of the severe and simple effect of old painted 
windows. 

“ Stories of Cottagers,” by the R, v. E. Monro, (Burns), are simple and 
affecting narratives, illustrating the disastrous results of self-will, the object 
being to show in the words of the author that “ the highest degree of religious 
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peace and hope,” is a state which u can only be gradually attained, and that in 
a path of quiet, steady obedience.” 

Two little volumes of “Instructive Biography,” (Burns), are interesting and 
judicious selections. The one contains, among other subjects, William of 
Wykeham, by Mr. J. Chandler, the venerable Bede, and some of the Fathers 
of the Church; the other with a considerable descent brings us down to Sir 
Richard and Lady Fanshaw, Sir T. S. Raffles, Lords Exmouth and Colling- 
wood, &c. 

“ A Present for a Young Churchman,” (Bums), is quite an encyclopaedia 
of instruction, recreation, and devotion, within the compass of a small and 
very beautiful “square book.” We have first a naturalist’s and a church¬ 
man's calendar, then select passages from divines, dialogues, letters, hymns, 
reflections, tales, travels, anecdotes; all most carefully and nicely selected, 
and commended to the eye with a suitable variety of elegant little illustrations. 

“ Popular Tales and Legends,” (Burns), an amusing collection of fairy 
tales, German diablerie, Scotch and Irish superstitions, &c.; of course ad¬ 
dressed peculiarly to the imaginative faculty, the special cultivation of which 
is recommended in a well-written preface. 


Lord John Manners's Speech on the Laws of Mortmain, has been published 
as a pamphlet. (Painter, Strand.) All must admire both the feeling and the 
ability of the speech, and think it a good omen for the country that such men 
are found in parliament, that they speak out, and are listened to. For our¬ 
selves, however, we must confess to a prejudice against merely posthumous 
charity. It seems a very fair principle—we are not speaking of the way in 
which it is carried out,—to require that a mere death-bed resolution shall 
not be considered sufficient to warrant any lasting and peculiar application of 
property. 

In answer to several very kind and useful suggestions from anonymous cor¬ 
respondents, we are obliged to say that we cannot command opportunities; 
and have not room for all the subjects they and we should wish to see intro¬ 
duced into this Review. To some not very easy questions we are forced to 
return brief answers. 

“ A constant reader ” wishes us to give in this present number a list of the 
books which would give him “ a clear and lucid view of the leading religious 
views entertained by the Oxford Divines and that in systematic order. 
There were several such lists, of more or less compass, printed on the backs of 
many of the Tracts for the Times. These the “ constant reader ’* has probably 
seen. If they are not sufficient, we can only refer him to the names of the 
“ Oxford Divines,” whose own works are not yet very voluminous. Should 
he desiderate something more compendious and systematic, a digest or ana¬ 
lysis of their views, we must venture to remind him that the persons whom he 
refers to are not so many emanations from one principle, but distinct indivi- 
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dual men, in different circumstances and of various characters, living and 
writing in a very mixed and perturbed state of things. 

Another correspondent from the far north,who kindly subscribes himself “A 
constant and admiring reader,” requests us to give some intimation of our 
views on the following question ; “ What is the duty of a conscientious An¬ 
glo-Catholic government in relation to the Established Church of Ireland? 
and in what light should Anglo-Catholics regard the different sects in that 
country?” We can only reply in all seriousness that we do not see what ne¬ 
cessity there is for raising or answering these questions. We need not have 
anything to do with either Catholics or Protestants, as the two parties style 
themselves and style one another , in that ill-fated island. Having no influence 
whatever with government, we are happily quit of all responsibility; and 
being regarded as heretics by both Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants, we 
are not likely to be involved in the quarrel. Our correspondent is probably 
aware that the legal constitution of the Irish Church is very different from that 
of ours, in fact there is much less of a Church. The Bishops are not elected 
by the Chapter; there is no convocation, nor ecclesiastical court in our sense 
of the term. By act of Parliament the Churches of England and Ireland are 
united; though in what the union consists, and what follows from it that was 
not before we cannot say. We may also add, that Irish precedents are apt to 
be followed in England; so that, supposing the property of the Irish Church 
were re-arranged, e. g. on Mr. Ward’s plan, it is not at all unlikely the Church 
of England would soon have to go halves with Dissenters. This, however, is 
a very minor consideration, at least not a theological one. Why does not our 
correspondent attempt to answer his own question. 

As we know that many inquiries have been made on the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing letter, we give it at length 

“ Sir,—The British Critic first made me acquainted with the existence of a 
work, which, from the short remarks that have been made upon it, and the 
brief extracts given from it some time ago, as well as in your last Number, I 
should conceive to be a work of great value and deep interest—I allude to 
“ Mores Catholici.” I see apparently a new volume is indicated as recently 
published (if my inference from its standing at the head of an article be cor¬ 
rect) in your Number for April, p. 367. 

“ I have looked in catalogues in vain to see by what bookseller this work is 
published, or where it may be obtained. I hear the authorship is ascribed to 
a gentleman whom I well remember as being of my own college, though a 
little senior to me—and I feel persuaded that, if that supposition be correct, 
anything that comes from him would be well worthy of attentive perusal. I 
should feel obliged if you could inform me in your notes to correspondents in 
any future Number of the British Critic, whether the work is merely published 
and circulated privately among friends of the author (which from not seeing it 
announced in catalogues, and from the station of the gentleman to whom it is 
ascribed, I have thought possible), or, if it be given to the public openly, what 
bookseller is the publisher, and where it may be obtained. Any other parti- 

no. Lxvm* —oct. 1843, n n 
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culars concerning the hook I should be much obliged by receiving.—I am, Sir, 
your constant reader. M. W.” 

" Mores Catholici” is published at Dolman’s, Bond Street, and is by Mr. 
Kenelm Digby, a descendant, we believe, of Sir Kenelm, celebrated in his day 
for the universality of his accomplishments. Mr. Kenelm Digby took a degree 
at Cambridge, and not long after, now more than twenty years since, entered 
the Roman Catholic communion. He went to Rome, and devoted himself to 
the study of the mediaeval history, literature, and theology, receiving great 
assistance from the authorities, who gave him access to all the libraries and 
other sources of information. About the year 1830 he published the first 
volume of the Mores Catholici, which he has since followed up, at intervals 
varying from a year to eighteen months, with ten other volumes,—all distinct 
publications, but yet making a whole. No further volume is now expected. 
The first five volumes have long been out of print, and are not to be procured 
at any price. The author has often been urged to reprint them, but does not 
appear to concern himself much about them. It is also reported that he professes 
himself dissatisfied with them. The last six volumes are to had at Dolman’s, 
at 7s. the volume. They are 12mo. size. It is now said that the author con¬ 
templates publishing a cheap edition of the whole. The subjects of the eight 
first volumes are the eight Beatitudes, illustrated of course from Catholic prac¬ 
tice. The three other volumes are on various subjects, one of them on mo¬ 
nastic institutions. As for the work itself, it is one of extraordinary eloquence, 
and of the most extensive and recondite learning. We have seen but little of 
it ourselves, but know those who have been beyond measure fascinated with 
it, and can hardly talk of it soberly. But we believe it has too uniform and 
monotonous a flow of thought and language; it is too much of a smooth de¬ 
clamation; and gives even its warmest admirers the idea of being a thoroughly 
and avowedly one-sided view; so that it is more of a poem, or oration, than an 
argument. 

“ A clergyman and graduate of Oxford ” very urgeutly requests us to give 
our opinion of the Society of Free Masons. Were it not for his appearing to 
request it with some practical object, we should hesitate to publish an opinion 
on so important a subject, when we are not prepared to go into the question 
at length. Our correspondent will of course understand the opinion he asks 
to be only that of an individual. We cannot but consider, then, that an ex¬ 
tensively organized society, including persons of all creeds, or of no creed, 
whose purposes, rules, operations, and communications, are utterly unknown 
to the Church, must necessarily be antichristian. 


The following paragraph has been pointed out to us in a letter from the 
Rev. Edward Churton, to the editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal , 
(Sept. 26).— 

u Permit me to say, that as far as my own knowledge goes, there is but one 
opinion among Churchmen generally as to the conduct of the British Critic for 
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the last few years. It has become, like the Athenian sacred ship, a thing that 
sails under the same colours, while scarcely a plank of the old timbers is left. 
What would good Bishop Horne, or Jones of Nayland say to it now? And 
as a witty Athenian called their sacred ship the powaXov rov Mfxov, so this old 
hulk has become the offensive weapon of all the malcontents, who would turn 
the Churcli into a kind of sacred democracy. The best way is to treat it as a 
safety valve for mischievous young wits, and to try to mend the faults which 
can alone make it formidable.” 

The rest of the letter, no matter its subject, is of a sort to displease the editor 
of the Irish journal; and in fact forms the text for a long hostile comment 
occupying many of his columns. So this paragraph is introduced, without 
any visible reason, simply as an equipose. Our readers are by this time very 
well acquainted with the existence of a policy, unspeakably miserable and 
shallow, pursued by some persons more from the instinct of feebleness, than 
from any rational design,—the policy, viz. of never defending their own posi¬ 
tion simply; but always in their own defence attacking those whom they con¬ 
sider in advance of themselves. Like the Kilkenny peasant riding to market, 
and putting a big stone in one pannier to balance the butter in the other; they 
always introduce somewhere an uncouth unwieldy lump of anti-popery, or 
anti-something or other, merely to balance their Anglicanism, which they know 
very well they cannot carry half a mile without the chance of an upset. We 
will follow the example of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal and take the para¬ 
graph clause by clause. Mr. Churton says, “ as far as my knowledge goes.” 
He dates his letter “ Crayke, near Easingwoldbut supposing all Crayke, 
and the whole vicinity of Easingwold, and all Yorkshire, and all England 
north of the Humber, were of this one opinion, it cannot alter the fact that 
many are of another opinion, a fact of which we are the best judges, and of 
which the circulation of this Review is no inconsiderable indication. More¬ 
over, Mr. Churton knows very well that his own views will no more stand the 
test of mere numerical support than ours. He is well acquainted with a dio¬ 
cese which has been within this twelvemonth virtually polled as to the merits 
of the most elaborate and correct exposition of Anglicanism we have yet seen, 
and that promulgated with all the weight of episcopal authority. The result 
Mr. Churton knows and deplores is that the votes have been all but unanimous 
against Anglicanism, against the bishop, and amongst others against Mr, 
Churton. 

Mr. Churton proceeds to intimate that this Review has been surreptitiously 
and stealthily defrauded of its identity, and is no longer the same individual 
Review. Will he have the goodness to point out the Number of this Review 
which in his judgment is the auto-British Critic; the true genuine unadulte¬ 
rated article—the proper type of the series. Having done that, will he then 
proceed to prove the supposed obligation we are under to a perpetual fulfilment 
of that type. 

He next asks, “ What would good Bishop Horne, or Jones of Nayland say 
to it now ?” Now, we are sure that so considerate and conscientious a person 
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as Mr. Churton will, on deliberation, perceive a kind of impropriety in quoting 
Horne and Jones of Nayland to the editor of such a paper as the Irish Eccle¬ 
siastical Journal. Can he really love names which he thus needlessly exposes 
to insult? But a word or two about Horne and Jones. We have not their 
works by us at this moment, and therefore cannot quote. But, in the first place, 
both Horne and Jones were warm admirers of the Hutchinsonian opinions; a 
system pre-eminently marked by dissatisfaction with the existing state of things, 
and evidently produced by a craving for something better, that is, more real, 
and more sacramental; and, moreover, a system which disqualifies its holders 
from being alleged against us, even if we should be proved somewhat singular 
and innovating. For we have as much right to our peculiarity as they to theirs. 
Secondly, from our own experience, we can testify to the fact that the works 
of Jones of Nayland are strongly marked with the above dissatisfaction and 
craving, and are eminently calculated to lead ardent minds to what Mr. Churton 
considers the peculiar opinions of the British Critic. For example, Jones of 
Nayland having begun daily service, left it off on the ground that the spirit of 
the age and country was too strong for him, and he was casting pearls before 
swine. He preached and published a sermon to prove that this was the age of 
unbelief: he considered that the country was in his day suffering increasing 
judgments for the suppression of the monasteries, e.g. in the immensely in¬ 
creasing distress of the poor and the burden of their maintenance: from the 
aspect of things he prophesied that God would soon send a second Luther— 
specifying in what and what only the second Luther would be like the first 
—rin order to correct the evils which he ascribed in a great measure to 
the Reformation. More we have not room for, except to remark that Jones’s 
avowed disgust at the condition of the English Church increased continu¬ 
ally to the last, and most clearly only wanted that opening and encourage¬ 
ment, which his times so remarkably denied him, to develop into new modes 
of expression and action. Our argument will not be affected by a thousand 
quotations from his works on particular points of difference between us and 
Rome. When we see what Jones’s leaning was, how can we say he would 
not have even rejoiced in the movement against which Mr. Churton quotes his 
name. 

As for the sentiment of the next passage, it is enough to say that Mr. Chur¬ 
ton borrows it from the Edinburgh Review. He confesses at least that this 
Review is the organ of “ a sacred democracy.” The next time he feels it 
necessary to protest against us, may we venture to ask him to do it directly to 
us, and not fling us over as a peace-offering to a party which never will make 
peace with him any more than with us, and which, after accepting his conces¬ 
sions with as little grace as possible, as a mere instalment of their due, will 
then come on him all the more urgently and successfully for the remainder. 


London: printed by C. Roworth and Sons, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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A. 

Abbott (Jacob), unprecedented and short¬ 
lived popularity of his writings, 443. 

Abelard regarded by the French nation 
as the most perfect of the schoolmen, 
112—his heterodoxy on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, 131—the author of Con¬ 
ceptualism, ib. 

Absolution, its nature and requisites, 324. 

Abstraction, nature of the operation, 129. 

Addison , his remarks on public monu¬ 
ments and inscriptions, 70, 71. 

Agricultural labour and wages , 247 — 
claims of the agricultural labourer upon 
public sympathy, 248—evils of em¬ 
ploying mothers in field work, 253— 
hardships of the condition of young 
girls, 254, 255—children, 250—259— 
under carter, 259—full grown labourer, 
260 — piece - work, 263 — village 
thatcher, 264—shepherd, 266, 269— 
skill and craft of a labourer, 269. 

Almarics, opinions of the heretics so 
called, 132. 

Anselm (St.), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
general ignorance respecting his cha¬ 
racter and conduct, 1—his heroical de¬ 
fence of the cause of truth against the 
pride and licentiousness of the feudal 
system, ib .—erroneous notions current 
respecting the character of his time, 2 
—his personal and literary character, 
10—Mohler’s life ofhim,i&.—Eadmer’s 
account of him, 11—his contests with 
William Rufus and Henry I. ib. —re¬ 
action and reform in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, 13—proceedings of William the 
Conqueror with respect to the Church, 
16,17—Anselm’s parentage and edu- 
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cation, 19—succeeds Herluin, as Abbot 
of Bee, 20—his management of the 
abbey, 21—crossed over to England at 
the request of Hugh le Loup, Earl of 
Chester, 25—his reception, 26—de¬ 
tained by William, ib. —nominated to 
the vacant see of Canterbury, 27—his 
reluctance to accept the office, 28— 
commencement of the struggle between 
the Church and the temporal power, 
29—conditions on which Anselm ac¬ 
cepts the primacy, 30—his opposition 
to William, 33—policy of William, 37 
—council at Rockingham Castle, i&.— 
his appeal to the bishops, 38—his in¬ 
vestiture, 41—exiled by William, 42- 
letter to the Pope, ib. —his parting be¬ 
nediction, 44—his reception in Italy, 
ib. — proceedings of the Council of 
Lateran, 45—death of William, 46. 

Apostleship , its nature, 11. 

Aristotle, study of his writings at Oxford, 
112—efforts of the schoolmen to Chris¬ 
tianize them, 127. 

Arnold (Dr.), his commendable care of 
the moral training of the young, 336. 

Articles of the Church of England held to 
teach the Lutheran doctrine of Justifi¬ 
cation ; but they include the contrary 
doctrine, 232. 

Asaph (St.), see of, its foundation, 236. 

Ascetic life, principle of the, 377—379. 

Association, power of it, as a principle of 
action, 373. 

Augustine (St.), his ecclesiastical semi¬ 
nary, 405. 

Auricular confession, the phrase objected 
to, 295—the practice commended, 296. 

Averrhoes , supplanted by St. Thomas, as 
commentator on Aristotle, 134 — bis 
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doctrines condemned in the Divina 
Commedia, 140. 

Authority, belief on, contrasted with belief 
on evidence, 203, 212. 


B. 

Bangor and St. Asaph, contemplated union 
of the sees of, 233, 237—great anti¬ 
quity of the see of Banyor, 235—im¬ 
piety of suppressing one of these two 
sees, 239, 240—and folly of doing so, 
241—geographical extent of the con¬ 
templated diocese, ib. 

Baptismal regeneration, 306, 307. 

Basil (St.), rules of, respecting the mo¬ 
nastic life, 383. 

Bee, abbey of, its celebrity, 19. 

Belief antecedent to proof, 205, 206— 
belief on authority, as opposed to pri¬ 
vate judgment, 207. 

Benedict (St.), rules of, respecting the 
monastic life, 383. 

Bentham (Jeremy), a good rule of his, 

202 . 

Bible , without note or comment, incon¬ 
sistency of those who cry out for it, 
148, 149 — reverend spirit in which 
commenting upon it should be carried 
on, 152—advantages from the public 
reading of, ib. 

Bishops, their need of advice and assist¬ 
ance from their clergy, 392. 

Bona, Cardinal, on choral services, 395, 

Bonaventure (St.), his preference of Plato 
to Aristotle, 125. 

Boromeo (St.), exhortation to his canons, 
399—401. 

Britannia, the figure of, its pagan origin, 
83, note. 

Burning , death from, in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, 253. 

C. 

Casuistry, foreign works on, their great 
value, 226. 

Cathedral Chapters, defence of them, 391 
—393, 410. 

Catholic Books of Devotion, caution re¬ 
specting a reviving taste for them, 
300. 

Catholicism, its rapid progress of late, 
297. 

Celibacy, clerical, observation on, 337. 

Childhood, miraculous preservation of, 
251, 252. 

Choral services, importance of them, 395, 
402—404. 


Christ specially present in the sacraments, * 
315. 

Church, effects of her conflicts with he¬ 
resy, 127 — means of restoring her 
unity, 206—records of the early Church, 
215—her functions and duties respect¬ 
ing discipline, 369, 370—constitution 
of the early Church, 373, 375. 

Church and Stale, union between, 370. 

Church of England, legitimate authority 
of, 203, 206—her claims as a teacher, 
210—extravagance of the claims put 
forward by some persons in her favour. 

223, 224—diversity of opinions within 
her pale, 227, 276—disclaims infalli¬ 
bility, 233—does not call herself Pro¬ 
testant, 278 —not defensible on the 
principles of the Reformation, 281— 
only to be defended upon Catholic 
principles, ib. 

Church extension, thoughts on, 373. 

Church and the Crown, the struggles 
between them in the eleventh and 
tw-elflh centuries not merely political, 

2 — indifference to the cause of the 
Church in the Middle Ages, 5—con¬ 
flicts and controversies of the early and 
medieval Church, 7 — duties of the 
State towards the Church, 12. 

Church of Rome, objections against it, 

220 . 

Churchmen and Dissenters, ground of dif¬ 
ference between them, 157. 

Clergyman, his duty with reference to 
the education of thechildrenof the poor, 
251, 252—general revival of a juster 
sense of their dignity and responsibi¬ 
lity, 321—celibacy, 337. 

Confession, the practice of, its adaptation 
to the necessities of various characters, 
225. 

Confessor, his functions, 315. 

Controversy, religious, mode in which it 
ought to be carried on, 228, 229. 

Convocation , restoration of the, 374. 

Cross, preaching of the, 299. 


D. 

Daily Common Prayer, objections to it 
shown to be groundless, 149—opinions 
and practice of the Reformers, ib. —ex¬ 
cellence of the plan, 150. 

Dangers attending the revival of Catholic 
ceremonial, 298, 299. 

Dante, and Catholic philosophy, 110— 
his Divina Commedia founded on the 
scholastic philosophy, 113, 114, 115— 
character of his mind and writings, 113 
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—115—chief design of his work, 114 
—his preference of the writings of St. 
Thomas accounted for, 115—his works 
contain the history of his own mind, 
ib. —his orthodoxy defended by Bellar- 
mine, ib. (note)—his studies, 117,118 
—repairs to the University of Paris, 
118 — hold of tile Church upon his 
mind, 120 — the Divina Commedia 
both allegorical and symbolical, 120, 
121 — Beatrice the representative of 
Catholic theology, 121—effect of the 
poem upon the Italian schools of paint¬ 
ing, 122—Lucia and Virgil, their sym¬ 
bolical characters, 123, 124—junction 
between philosophy and theology, 125 
—St. Francis and St. Thomas, 133— 
effect of their system upon the chief 
universities of Europe, 136. 

Diocesan education, system of, 405. 
Dissenters, their holidays, 428, 429. 

Divine truth, mode of seeking it, 208. 
Doane (Bishop), his sermons, 443—their 
excellence, 446—extracts, 449—453. 
Dominicans, constitution and duties of 
their order, 134—become Thomists in 
course of time, 138—oppose the Mo- 
linists and Jansenists, ib. 

Drummond’s (Rev. D. T. K.) withdrawal 
from the Church, 144—bis unfairness, 
146—his antipathy to the PrayerBook, 
ib. —cause of his leaving the Church, 
157—his objections stated, ib. —incon¬ 
sistency of his conduct, 159—erroneous 
notions respecting the nature of schism, 
162—his views respecting the rite of 
confirmation, 163. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical architecture, growing taste 
for the study and restoration of it, 68. 
Ecclesiastical laws should be studied at 
the Universities, 407. 

Edmund (St.) of Canterbury, anecdote of 
him, 128. 

Employment of labourers* children, 251, 
252. 

English history, intrinsic interest and 
grandeur of the traditions connected 
with it, 3. 

Episcopal charges in 1842. .274. 

Episcopal office, its importance, 242. 
Evidence, belief on, contrasted with belief 
on authority, 203. 

Examples and rules, their mutual influ¬ 
ence, 247. 

Experience , the lessons of, neglected by 
statesmen and legislators, 367. 

External religion, dangers attending a re¬ 
vival of, 299. 


F. 

Faith of the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, nature of it, 155. 

Farms, evils of small ones, 254. 

Feudal system, its influence upon the 
Church, 8,12—begins to wane, 31,33, 
31—antagonism of the Church, 36— 
opposition to the papacy, ib. 

Flambard (Ralph), his character, 24— 
and influence over William Rufus, ib. 

Formularies of the Church, observations 
upon them, 222. 

French and Italians contrasted, 57. 


G. 

Gilbert de la Forie, his theory respecting 
universal ideas, 130. 

Greek and Roman literature, holiday hue 
over nearly the whole of it, 437. 

Guitmund, his intrepid conduct in defence 
of the rights of the Church, 18. 


H. 

Hawkins (Mr.), his sermon on Christian 
Forbearance, 222. 

Herluin founds the abbey of Bee, 20. 

High Church principles, dangers from their 
becoming fashionable, 296. 

Historical traditions, irreligious character 
of our popular ones, 2, 3—the intrinsic 
interest and grandeur of our genuine 
historical traditions, 3—meagreness of 
the more recent elementary publica¬ 
tions, 4. 

Holidays, effect of them, 437—439. 

Holy communion, observations on a more 
general observance of the, 300. 

Hooker on Private Confession, 309, 331, 
332—on the power and functions of 
the Church respecting matters of dis¬ 
cipline, 569,370. 

Hope (J. R.), his defence of the capitular 
bodies at the bar of theHouseof Lords, 
391, 392. 

Hume and Robertson, defects of their 
histories, 3—character of the former, 
4. 


I. 

Incarnation, the Catholic doctrine of, re¬ 
jected by many in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, 279, 314. 
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Italian schools of painting, effect of the 
DivinaComraedia of Dante upon them, 

in. 

J. 

Jelf( Dr.), on the Church of Rome, 209 
on the study of theology, 210—his re¬ 
sort to private judgment, 211—-test of 
truth proposed by him, difficulty of ap¬ 
plying it,216—218—deference claimed 
bv him for our “ standard divines,.” 
221. 

Jewel (Bishop), on the imparting of 
grace, 316 (note). 

Jones, of Nayland, his observations on 
the heathenism that had infected lite¬ 
rature in his time, 76. 


L. 

Labourers , English, their severity of toil, 
426. 

Labourer’s child , marvellous preservation 
of, 251. 

Landlord , obligation of, to assist the la¬ 
bourer, 272. 

Lanfmnc (Archbishop), his character, 15 
his birth and education, 20. 

Latimer on Private Confession, 303. 

Lavater’s theory respecting the indications 
of moral and intellectual propensities, 
65. 

Lillebonne, parliament of, independent 
jurisdiction secured to the Church b}', 
15. 

Living individuals, more worthy of being 
our guides than printed documents, 
221 . 

Lucy (St.), the patroness'of students in 
theology, 123. 


M. 

Manchester contemplated bishopric of, 
238. 

Middleton (Conyers), his denunciation of 
popery, 76. 

Monastic life , nature and principles of, 
378—380, 382—influence of, on the 
constitution of the Church, 381—and 
especially on the clergy, 387—rules of 
St. Basil and of St. Benedict, 383. 

Monumental devices and inscriptions,68— 
characteristics of monumental sculpture, 
69—monuments in St. Paul’s, ib. 75, 
82 — proceedings of the Camden 
Society, 70 —exertions of Mr. Mark- 


land, 70— Addison’s remarks on public 
monuments and inscriptions, 70, 71 — 
stone covers to coffins, crosses and in¬ 
scriptions, 71 —simplicity, 7 2—brasses, 
ib. — inscription on the tomb of the 
Empress Matilda, ib. (note)—architec¬ 
ture of the fifteenth century, 73 —reli¬ 
gious character of inscriptions, ib. —the 
transition state, 74— inconsistency of 
the modern practice, 75 —Wiseman’s 
answer to Poynder, 76 — ways in 
which monuments offend, 79 — bad 
taste displayed in many of the monu¬ 
ments in Westminster Abbey, 80, 84 
— effects of the Reformation, ib. — 
—monuments tests of the public feel¬ 
ing of the day, 83—absence of Chris¬ 
tian hope betrayed in inscriptions, 93 
—Shakspeare’s tomb at Stratford, 94 
■—assertion of the sinlessness of the 
subject, ib. —inscription on the tomb 
of the Duke of Buckingham, 96— neg¬ 
ligence of the clergy respecting monu¬ 
mental inscriptions, 99 — suggestions 
on this head, 100—no Grecian devices, 
ib. —extract from Archdeacon Wilber- 
force’s “ Rutilius,” 101—advisable to 
check the taste for monuments, ib. — 
hatchments denounced, 103—religious¬ 
ness and brevity to be aimed at, 104— 
churchyards, 105—suggestions respect¬ 
ing tomb-stones, 108—mode of giving 
them a more Christian character, ib. 

N. 

National holidays , Lord John Manners’s 
Plea for them, 411—effect of them 
upon wages, 412, 413—extracts from 
the “ Plea,” 417—419—recreations of 
the rich and poor, 420—423, 426. 

Newspaper religious controversy de¬ 
nounced, 295. 

O. 

Our Lord, continually incarnate in his 
Church, 314. 

Ozanam , on the character and writings of 
Dante, 110—shows that the Divina 
Commedia is founded on the scholastic 
philosophy, 113. 

P. 

Palmer (Mr. of Magdalene), his opinion 
that infallibility resides in the universal 
episcopate, 207. 
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Papacy, its adaptation to the circum¬ 
stances of the eleventh century, 35— 
opposed by feudalism, 36, 

Parochial clergy, unable at present to 
fulfil all the wants of theChurch at home 
and abroad, 372. 

Parochial system, Church system anterior 
to it, 374, 391. 

Persecution, chargeable against all reli¬ 
gious parties, 505. 

Poetry, the highest order of, never can be 
popular, 163, 165—truth and beauty 
the criteria of excellence in it, 164- 
cultivation and study necessary, 348. 

Poorer classes, their condition a necessary 
discipline, 250. 

Poor Laws, new, effects of them, 271. 

Prayer Book, changes which it underwent 
at the Reformation, 147—inconsistency 
of the opponents of it, 148. 

Private confession recommended, 296— 
survived the shock of the Reformation, 
301—Wesley, ib. — correct views re¬ 
specting it, 302, 303—Bishop Taylor, 
303—Crakanthorp, Donne, and Hook¬ 
er, 304— place which the practice has 
held in the estimation of the later 
English Church, 306. 

Private judgment, belief on authority op¬ 
posed to it, 207—the right of private 
judgment discussed, 208—difficulty of 
properly exercising it, 218, 219. 

Purity, inward, habits of, 334. 

R. 

Reasoning, the highest efforts of, closely 
allied to the boldest flights of the ima¬ 
gination, 116. 

Reformation, its effects upon literature 
and art, 91—and upon public worship, 
ib., 419—its principles, 277. 

Regeneration, baptismal, importance of 
the doctrine of, 306. 

Reginaldus , effect of hi3 preaching, 136 
—conversion of Moneta, 137. 

Religion , its concrete nature, 6. 

Religious controversy, mode in which it 
ought to be carried on, 228, 229< 

Rich and poor, disparity between their 
respective recreations, 420—422. 

Robertson and Hume, defects of their his¬ 
tories, 3. 

Rockinghom Castle, council there, 37. 

Roscelinus, his theory respecting abstract 
terms, 130. 

Rules and examples, their mutual influ¬ 
ence, 247. 

Rural districts, wages of women, 256. 

VOL. XXX11I. 


s. 

Sacerdotal influence, revival of, 306. 

Sacramental confessum, 295 —the prin¬ 
ciple of it recognized by the Church of 
England, 296 — necessity of restoring 
it under the influence of true Church 
principles, 307 —preaching no sufficient 
substitute, 309 —Hooker’s views on 
this subject, ib. — no jealousy in the 
Articles respecting it, 310 — priest of 
the Church of England not obliged to 
divulge confessions made to him in 
his spiritual capacity, 310 — theory 
of confession, 311 —hindrances to un¬ 
reserved disclosure, 312, 313 —risk of 
ostentation, 313 —sympathy provided 
by the Church, 313, 314 —influence of 
shame, 317 —St. Francois de Sales on 
Confession, 318, 319, 339 (note) — 
Jeremy Taylor, 319 —practical ditfer- 
ence between the Churches of England 
and Rome on this subject, 320, 323 — 
the provisions of our own Church 
imply frequency of confession, 323 — 
difficulties of the practice, ib. —self- 
examination and absolution, 326—en¬ 
forcement of the practice of confession, 
328 —penitential system of the earlier 
ages, 331, 345 —opinions of Hooker, 
ib. —views of our reformers, 334 — St. 
Philip Neri on Confession, 338, 342. 

Schism, its nature, 162. 

Schoolmen, contempt with which they 
have been treated, 110—prejudices 
against them, ib. —causes of this, ib. — 
evil effects of it, ib. —usefulness of their 
writings. 111, 112—in what respect 
their method differs from that of the 
theologians who preceded them, 125— 
classification of them, 130. 

Scientific assemblies, remarks on, 61. 

Scotch establishment, divided state of it, 
144. 

Silo, anecdote of him, 128. 

Simon of Tourney, anecdote of him, 128. 

Simony and lay investiture, prominence 
of questions respecting them in the 
eleventh century, 13. 

Scripture interpretation, observations on, 
231. 

Seamstresses in London, hardships of their 
condition, 255. 

Self examination, its nature and import¬ 
ance, 326. 

Special confession, restoration of the prac¬ 
tice of, 306. 

Spiritual destitution of our large towns, 
408. 

State and Church, their relationship, 12. 

QQ 
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Strafford. (Lord), his birth, parentage and 
education, 455 —state of the nation at. 
the commencement of his career, 460 — 
his politics, 461 —his general character, 
462 — hjs opposition to Buckingham, 
463 —and to a demand of a contribu¬ 
tion from the crown, 464 —the im¬ 
petuosity of his temper, ib .— Pym, 
465 —made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
ib — calls an Irish parliament, 466— 
Poyning’s Act, 468 — Lords of the 
Pale, 469 — opens the session, 473— 
475 —his care of the Church, 475 — 
Laud, 476 —Irish Church campaign, 
477—479— his quarrel with the Earl 
of Cork, 479 —the Thirty-nine Articles 
substituted for those of Lambeth, 481 
—assails the aristocracy, 484 —com¬ 
mission of plantations, ib .— proceed¬ 
ings in Galway, 485 —intrepid beha¬ 
viour of young Ormond, 486 — the 
linen trade established, 487 — reform 
of the customs, 488 —the mint, 489 — 
Strafford's untiring energy and capacity 
for business, 490, 491 —case of Lord 
Mountnorris, 492 —and of the Chan¬ 
cellor Loftus, 493 — 494 —the king’s 
distrust, 496 —Lord Clanrickard’s ease, 
499 — Strafford is refused promotion 
in the peerage, 501 —revisits England, 
503 — struggle between the Church 
and Puritanism, 504 —his measures of 
defence, 506—508 —placed at the head 
of the army, 511 —further proceedings 
stayed by the king, 5tS—Strafford is 
arraigned, 514 —imprisoned, 516 —the 
trial, 518 — 525 —the bill of attainder, 
526, 527 — Mr. Hallam’s defence of 
the bill, 528 — Strafford’s execution, 
534—537. 

Strikes for increase of wages, effects of 
them, 415. 

Sunday , mode in which it is spent in 
England by the lower orders, 428. 

T. 

Taylor (Jeremy), on Private Confession, 
303. 

Thomas Aquinas (St.), his character, 111 
—supplants Averrhoes as commentator 
on Aristotle, 134. 

7'ime valued at a high price by the 
labouring classes, 432. 

Tracts for the Times —Tract on Reserve, 
observations upon it, 153—Lectures 
on the Scripture proofs of the Doctrines 
of the Church, ib . — reason why the 


Tracts are misunderstood by some 
persons, 156. 

Trollope (Mrs.), Visit to Italy, character 
of the work,' 47—.clever only in her 
description of persons — of modern 
society, 48—her unfitness for the task 
she has here undertaken, 49—speci¬ 
mens of her style, description of 
Venice, 51—her egotism, 53—failure 
in the pathetic, ib. —her contrast of the 
French with the Italians, 57—congress 
of savans at Florence, 58—scene in 
the Ricordi palace, 61—general cha¬ 
racter of her style, 67. 

U. 

Uneducated classes, the deepest poverty 
necessary to subdue them, 250. 

Unity of the Church, means of restoring 
it, 206. 

V. 

Venice described, 51, 52. 

Vere (Sir Aubrey de), Poems, 348—ex¬ 
tracts^ 350—366. 

W. 

Wales, traditionary customs of, 233 — 
disposal of the dead, 234—history of 
the Church in that country, ib. —Mil¬ 
ner’s views respecting the purity of 
the ancient Welsh Church, 235 (note). 

Wesley (John), private confession coun¬ 
tenanced by his followers, 301 —with 
them a mere detail of experiences, 313 
dangers of this, ib. 

Western Church , reform in it in the 
eleventh century, 13. 

Westminster Abbey, remarks on the mo¬ 
numents there, 80, 84. 

William the Conqueror , his character and 
death, 18. 

William Rufus, his character, 22—his 
treatment of the Church, 23, 24 — 
policy of his opposition to Anselm, 37 
its failure, 40—sends an embassy to 
Rome, 41. 

Williams's Poems, their excellence, 166, 
167 — theological character of them, 

167— his style contrasted with Keble’s, 

168— compared with Shelley, 169— 
specimens, 170—201. 

Wisemati’s answer to Poynder, 76. 
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